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ENGLAND ON THE SEA; 


OR, 
THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 
—_>—. 


CHAPTER I. 
REIGN OF GEORGE “4. 


OSTILITIES between England and Spain broke out 
in 1718, the fourth year of the reign of George L, 
hostilities forced upon the British Government by. 
the ambitious designs of Cardinal Alberoni, the 

Spanish prime minister, This remarkable Italian, a man of 

great capacity but consummate vanity, designed the restoration 

of his Bopted country to her former. commanding position 
among the’ European powers. Having rapidly and quietly 
collected a large armament at Barcelona, he despatched tt 
against Sardinia, in August 1717, ahd the island, after a gallant 
resistance, was occupied. by the Spanish troops. But the prize 
he really aimed at was Sicily, which the Treaty of Utrecht had 
ceded to the Duchy of Savoy. England here interposed, and, 
together with France, Holland, and the Empire, entered into 

‘negotiations for the purpose of preserving the peace of Europe. . 

Alberoni used them, however, simply to gain-time; and whiJe 

energetically pushing forward preparations for war'on a yas‘ 

scale, set in motion the most complicated political intrigues, in 

° | -YOLSIL ; : A 
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order to embarrass and engage the attention of the various’ 
parties to the Quadruple Allianée.- He encouraged the Sultan 
to perseverd in-his war with the Empire. He fomented insur- 
rections and conspiracies in France. He offered to aid the 
Pretender in a new invasion of England. At length it became 
evident that the diplomatist could do no more, and that recourse: 
must be-had to the arbitrament of the sword. On the 4th of | 
June 1718, Admiral Sir George, Byng, with a fleet of twenty” 
ships of the line, sailed for the Mediterranean, for it was known 
that a Spanish armada of twenty-nine ships of war, with transports 
for thirty-five thousand soldiers, had left Barcelona. To preserve 
fieace, the British Government made another effort ; and Lord 
Stanhope, its head, proceeded to Madrid—prepared even to 
give up Gibraltar, which to his dull mind appeared ‘of no 
consequence’ But while Stanhope was amused with pacific 
professions, the Spanish fleet sailed into the Bay of Solento, 
and landed a large army, under the Marquis de Lede, who in 
a few days made himself master of Palermo. Messina proved 
‘a more difficult nut to crack. The citadel was invested on the 
31st of July, and on the ist of August Sir George Byng’s fleet 
dropped anchor in the Bay of Naples. Taking on board two 
thousand German trot ps to reinforce the garrison of Messina, 
Sir George Byng sailed’on the 6th, and on the oth arrived in‘ 

_ sight of the Faro.” He at once despatched a message. to the 
Spanish’ commander, proposing a truce for two months, in 
order to give tine to {the scveral Courts to conclude on such 
resolutions as might restore a lasting peace ;’ courteously 
adding, ‘that, if he was not so happy to succeed in this offer 
of service, nor to be instrumental-in bringing about so desir- 
ablg a work, he then hoped to merit his Excellency’s ésteem in 
the execution of the other part:of his orders, which were to use 
all his force to’ prevent farther attempts to disturb the domi- 
nions his master stood engaged to defend” ‘The Marquis, in” 
reply, refused to agree to a'suspension of armé, and intimated 
his resolution of meeting force by force. . 

Sir George Byng immediately sent the German troops to 
Reggio. ander convoy of two men-of-war, and proceetled in 
search of the Spanish fleet, which, consisting of twenty-seven 
sqil of men-of-war, great and small, besides fire-ships, store- 
hips, bomb-vessels, and galleys, under the command-in-chief 
‘of Admiral Don Antonio de Casteneta, lay in the Messina rgads. 
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Ons sighting the English fleet they stood away to sea, steadiJy 
pursued by Byng, who followed them: all that day and the 
succeeding ‘night, and early in the morning of the 11th closed 
up with them. The galleys, fire-ships, store-ships, and bombs, 
escorted by.six.men-of-war, then separated from the main fleet, 
and stood in for the Sicilian shore, chased by Captain Walton, 
with the Canterbury, and five more ships, pursuant to orders from 
the admiral. It is said that the Spaniards began the battle. 
The English were superior in force,’ and the Spanish com- 
manders had evidently no plan of operations ; their defeat was; 
therefore, a foregone conclusion.. The admiral pursued the 
main body of the Spanish fleet ; the Oxford and the Graftoh 
overhauling them about ten o'clock, and receiving the fire of 
their stern-chase guns. Byng sent orders to those two ships 
not to reply,” unless the Spaniards repeated their firing : this 
they did, and the Oxford immediately attacked the Santa Rosa, 
of sixty-four guns, and took her. The San Carlos, of sixty 
guns, after a slight resistance, struck to the Kent. The Grafton 
very warmly attacked the Prince of Asturias, of seventy guns ; 
but the Breda and the Captain coming up, she left the Spaniard, 
much shattered, for them to take, and stretched ahead after 
another ship of sixty guns, which had I:ept firing on her star- 
board bow. ‘About one o’clock the Kent, and soon after the 
Superb, came up with and engaged the Spanish admiral, of 
seventy-four guns, who, with two ships more, fired on them, 
and made a running fight till about three 3 and then the Kent, 
bearing down under his stern, gave him-her broadside, and fell 
to leeward afterwards ; the Superb, putting forward to lay the 
admiral, aboard, fell on his’ weather-quarter ; upon which, the 
Spanish admiral shifting his helm, the Suferd ranged under 
his lee quarter, on which he struck to her. At the same.time 
the Barfleur, in which was the admiral, being astern of the 
Spanish admiral, within shot, and inclining on his weather 
quarter, the: Spanish rear-admiral, and another sixty-gun ship, 


1 Byng’s fleet carried eight thousand cight bundred and eighty-five men and 
one thousand three hundred arid ninety guns; the Spanish, eight thousand eight 
hundred and thirty men, and one thousand two hundred and eighty“four guns, but 
their ships were old, their artillery defective, and their arms not to be depended upon 
in a close fought engagement, 

2 England had issued no declaration of war ; and Byng was desirous, therefore. 
that hostilities should seem to be begun by the Spaniards. 
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which were to windward, and bore down upon him, and gave 
him their broadsides, and then Gapped upon a wind, standing 
in for land. ‘The admiral rapidly tacked and stood after them 
until it was almost night, but it being little wind, and they 
hauling away out of his reach, he left pursuing them, and 
stood in to the fleet, which he joined two hours after night. 
The Essex took the Juno, of thirty-six guns, the Montague and 
Rupert took the Volante, of forty-four guns, and Rear-Admiral 
Delaval, in the Doxsetshire, took the Jsadella, of sixty 
guns.” 

This action took place off Cape Passaro, at about six leagues 
from the shore. The English received but little damage ;*the 
ship that suffered most was the Grafton, which, being a good 
sailer, engaged several of the enemy’s vessels, always pursuing 
the headmost, and leaving those which she had disabled or 
crippled to be captured by such of her companions as succes-' 
sively came up. * 

Captain Walton was despatched with a small squadron in 
pursuit of the Spanish ships that had escaped, and on the 18th 
reported his successes to Sir George Byng in a laconic des- 
patch, which is noticeable for its dry, business-like character, 
almost rivalling Czesa?’s famous Vent, vidi, viet -— 


‘Srr,—We have taken and destroyed all the Spanish ships 
and vessels which were upon the coast, the number as Jer 
margin.—I am, etc., 

©G. WALTON’ 
- CANTERBURY, OFF SYRACUSA, : 
Aug. 16, 1718. = 

The ‘margin’ would have furnished ample material for 
a French bulletin some pages in length, for it showed 
that he had captured four Spanish men-of-war, of sixty, fifty- 
four, forty, and twenty-four guns respectively, together with a 
bomb-vessel and a store-ship ; and had burnt a man-of-war of 
fifty-four guns, two of forty, and one of thirty, with a fire-ship 
and a bomb-vessel. Ultimately, out of twenty-nine ships, the 
Spaniards succeeded in saving only nine. ‘ 

Our naval history, for the remainder of George I’s reign, 
presents no incident of special importance, and we close_this 


es 
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chapter with a list of the Navy as it stood in 1727, the year of 
George Ls accession :— . 




















Ships. Men, Guns. Swivels. 
First-rates any J 5,460 700 
Second-rates 13 8,840 1,170 
: 16 8,320 1,280 
Third-rates ce 10,568 {89 ory 
: 24 37,600 | f 1,440 
| Fourth-rates 40 17,200 { nase 
3 24 4,800 960 
Fifth-rates { 7 155 30 
7 14 140 22 | 
Sixth-rates { 28 3,580 560 woe 
Fire-ships 3 155 24 ea 
Bombs 3 120 | 16 16 
Store-ship 1 go 20 ons 
Sloops 15 990 7 | 978 
Yachts 12 289 90 6 
Hoys ir 87 12 2 
Smacks 2 4 
Long-boat 1 2 
Buoy-boat I 
Lighter I 3 
Hulks 9 159 
237 98,562 10,082 - 102 














CHAPTER II. 


REIGN OF GEORGE Il,—-THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 


N the political history of Great Britain few chapters are 
more interesting than that which records the fall of 
Sir Robert Walpole. It does not come, it is true,’ 
within our present purpose ; but we have to deal with 

the events that more or less directly accelerated it, and with 

some of its most important consequences. I have sometimes , 

thought that our national annals may be described as a series 

of alternate periods of pacific apathy and bellicose ardour. As 

a nation we are always blowing hot or cold; at one time con- 

tent to turn the cheek to the smiter, at another as eager for a 

brawl as an Irish peasant at Donnybrook Fair. A fit of the 

latter kind had seized our people during what proved to be the 
last years of Walpole’s premiership ; and he, a peace minister 
by genius, temperament, and conviction, could not adapt, him- 
self to its exigencies. He ceased to be in touch with the pre- 
vailing sympathies of the country, and gradually his long 
ascendancy was undermined. An angry feeling against Spain, 
which had originated in the restless enterprise of our merchants, 
was inflamed by the growing military spirit, the increasing 
desire to make the power of England acknowledged and 
respected. 

Spain, madly dreaming of recovering her old monopoly of 
the New World, had steadily tightened the restrictions she had 
laid upon British commerce with her American colonies. Natur- 


ally these ‘restrictions had led to the development of a great 
ah i Se ge See Pee een ee EN, Pee re! 
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down this illicit trade, our metchants rent the heavens with their 
complaints, and spread abrodd highly-coloured statements ‘of 
the injuries inflicted by Spain upon British seamen, They were 
brought before Parliament with all the eloquence and skill and 
force that Pulteney and Barnard, Wyndham and William Pitt 
{then just rising into fame) could command. To the mine thus 
ingeniously laid. an igniting spark was communicated by what 
is known as ‘the fable of Jenkins’s ears, the said historic 
Jenkins being the master of a trading ship which had been 
boarded and searched by a Spanish guarda costa. On return- 
ing to England, he appeared at the bar of the House of Com- 
mons to tell his tale. ‘The Spanish captain,’ he said, ‘had 
torn off one of his ears, bidding him carry it to the King, and 
tell His Majesty that were he present he should be similarly 
treated.’ That Jenkins had lost an ear, which he carried about 
with him, wrapped in Cotton, to excite sympathy, is certain ; it 
is also tolerably certain that it was in the pillory he had been 
deprived of it. ‘The ear of Jenkins is a singular thing, says 
Carlyle ; ‘might have mounted to be a constellation, like 
Berenice’s hair, had the English people been of poetic turn,’ 
Pope has immortalised it in the amber of a polished couplet :— 
° 


‘The Spaniards own they dida Wwaggish thing, 
Who cropt our ears, and sent them to the King,’ 


The House of Commons was in too excited a condition to 
investigate the details of Mr Jenkins’s pathetic narrative, They 
accepted it without hesitation. A member asked the earless 
patriot what his feelings were when he found himself in the 

hands of such barbarians. His reply, like the question, had 
probably been Prearranged. With a theatrical gesture he 
exclaimed,—‘ I_ recommended my soul to God, and my cause 
to my country.’ This dramatic utterance was eagerly caught 
up by the populace, and, traversing all England, kindled into 
flame the smouldering fires of patriotic indignation. 

With the public temper in favour of war—with the King and 
Court, the majority in Parliament, and some of his own col- 
leagues against him—Walpole struggled on for several months. 
At last the pressure upon him was so great as to compel him to 
demand from Spain an express renunciation of the right of 


* search as applied to British ships, and an acknowledgment o} 
ti e 
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British claims to certain disputed territory in North America. 
Spain replied with an unceremontous negative ; and on the 19th 
of October 1739 war was declared. In England the Declaration 
provoked an irrational outburst of enthusiasm. ° A triumphal 
procession paraded the streets of London, as if victory had 
already been won. From every metropolitan steeple the bells 
rang forth a merry peal. ‘Ay, let them ring,’ said Walpole 
moodily, ‘by-and-by there will be wringing of hands.’ In fact, 
to use a well-known phrase, the country went into this war 
‘with a light heart,’ and in total ignorance of the weight of the 
burden it was taking upon its shoulders. 

On the 17th of March 1740 both Houses of Parliament went 
up with an address of congratulation to the King, ‘on the 
glorious success of your Majesty’s arms in the West Indies, 
under the command of Vice-Admiral Vernon, by entering the 
port, and taking the town of Porto Bello, and demolishing and 
levelling all the forts and castles belonging thereto, with six 
men-of-war only’ Something about Vernon and this Porto 
Bello expedition must now be said. 

Edward Vernon was born in Westminster on the 12th of 
November 1684. His father, who was Secretary of State in the 
reign of William III. and an active member of Parliament in 
that of Queen Anne, intended him for a civil employment, but 
the boy had a strong inclination for a seafaring life, and eventually - 
was allowed to gratify it. He was educated with much care for 
the naval profession ; taught navigation, fortification, gunnery, 
and cognate sciences ; and, when about seventeen years of age, 
placed under the command of Admiral Hopson. In the famous 
action at Vigo, in October 1702, Vernon underwent, as the 
phrase goes, his baptism of fire, and distinguished himself by 
his cool bravery. With the rank of lieutenant he served in Sir 
George Rooke’s expedition in 1704, and was present at the 
battle of Malaga. He was raised to the rank of captain in 
1706, when only twenty-two years old ; and in command of the 
Jersey, a forty-eight gun ship, cruised in the West Indian seas 
in 1709 and 1710, capturing several prizes, and gaining acquaint- 
ance with the coast of the Spanish mainland. 

In 1722 he was chosen member of Parliament for Penrhyn, © 
in Cornwall, and very soon ranged himself on the side of the 
Opposition, bitterly attacking Sir Robert Walpole’s policy of 

a ee ag oo fned af eneakine: but his 
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speaches were all characterised by exaggeration of language and 
audacity of statement. They seemed the crude utterances Of 
an unlettered man, who by the violence of his abuse endeavoured 
to compensate for the feebleness of his argument. It was im- 
possible to dismay him by exposing his fallacies ; he repeated 
them with unabated confidence, and, by mere dint of repetition, 
contrived to make some persons believe them. It was the 
coarsenéss of his speech that, at a later period, when he was 
appointed to preside over the Herring Fishery, gave point to 
Horace Walpole’s epigram :— : 


* Long in the senate had brave Vernon railed, 
And all mankind with bitter tongue assailed ; 
Sick of his noise, we wearied heaven with prayer, 
In his own element to place the tar. 

The gods at length have yielded to our wish, 
And bade him rule o’er Billingsgate and fish.’ 


ine of his thost violent speeches, during the debates on, 
the Spanish question, he broadly asserted that the possessions 
of Spain in the West Indies might easily and speedily be re- 
duced under the dominion of England ; and he expressly asserted 
that Porto Bello might be captured by six sail of the line—with 
which force, he said, he would undertake the enterprise, and 
forfeit both his reputation and his life should he prove unsuc- 
cessful, 

When war broke out, Walpole took him at his word. He 
then resided in the neighbourhood of Chatham; and it would 
seem, from a speech of Lord Chesterfield’s, delivered after the 
reduction of Porto Bello, and during the flush of Vernon’s popu- 
Jarity, that he amused his leisure with agricultural pursuits ; for 
the Earl compares him with Cincinnatus, taken from the plough. 
Before he could be employed, it was necessary that he should 
be advanced in rank, and, accordingly, he was gazetted Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue on the gth of July 1739. It is said that 
when the messenger, who carried the patent announcing his 
promotion, and his appointment to the command of an expedi- 
tion against the Spanish settlements in the West Indies and 
America, arrived’at Chatham very early in the morning, Ver- 
non, who had no suspicion of the honour awaiting him, 
could scarcely be persuaded of the truth of what he read. 


‘When he had at last assured himself that he was not the victin? 
. - : . 
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of a hoax, he ordered a post-chaise to be got ready, and arrived 
at St James’s about ten o’clock the next morning. 

On the 22d of July, Vernon sailed from Portsmouth. He 
had hoisted his flag on board the Burford, and his force con- 
sisted of four seventy-gun ships, three sixties, one fifty and 
one forty. During the voyage he paid great attention to the 
discipline of his crew, a large proportion of whom were raw and 
inexperienced, and carefully instructed them in gun practice ; 
but he was strongly impressed with their inefficiency for the 
service upon which he was sent. Having found it necessary to 
detach three of his vessels to watch a squadron of the enemy, 
and these not rejoining him at the time expected, he wrote in 
warm language to the Duke of Newcastle, pressing for a rein- 
forcement to enable him to meet the enemy, but at the same time 
declaring his resolve, even with his inadequate force, to attack 
them, and adding :—‘ Your Grace must bear a part in the cén- 
sure, if | am too weak for the work assigned me.’ . 

Arriving at Jamaica in the middle of October, he spent three 
weeks in refitting his ships, and embarking as many soldiers as 
the garrison could spare. On the sth of November he put to 
sea; and on the 7th issued his instructions respecting his plan 
of attack. On the 2oth the squadron came in sight of Porto 
Bello, and, soon afterwards, the admiral made the signal to 
anchor at a distance of about six leagues from the shore. 

Porto Bello, so called from the beauty of its harbour, is 
situated on the north coast of the isthmus which links the two 
continents of America. It stands at the bottom ofa small bay, 
and in the time of which we are speaking was defended, on the 
west side, by the Gloria Castle, on the north side of the mouth 
of the harbour by the Iron Fort, and opposite the entrance to 
the bay by Fort San Jeronimo. Vernon weighed anchor on 
the morning of the 21st, and plied to windward in line of battle, 
the English men-of-war entering the bay in the following 
order :-—Hampton Court, seventy guns ; Norwich, fifty ; Wor- 
eester, sixty ; Burford, seventy ; Strafford, sixty; and Louisa, 
sixty. Orders had been given for a general attack; but the 
wind shifting to the east, the admiral was obliged to confine 
his attentions to the Iron Fort. ‘When the Hamton Court 
came within about a cable’s length of the fort she was suddenly 
,becalmed by the high land to windward, and before she could 
bring her guns to bear, was exposed to a smart fire from the 

€ 
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enemy. But as soon as she ¥ was in a situation to return the 
salute, after having dropped her anchor, she seemed, in.a moment, 
a cloud of perpetual thunder. She appeared to the rest of the 
fleet to be all on fire. In the space of twenty-five minutes she 
is said to have fired four hundred balls. The Norwich and the 
Worcester were not long before they came up, and fired upon 
the fort with vast alacrity. These were followed by the Bur- 
Jord, on board of which was the admiral, who, perceiving that 
the Spaniards began to fly from several parts of the fort, made 
a signal for landing, Meanwhile, he luffed up as near the 
fort as possible, and by means of his small arms, drove the 
garrison from the lower battery. As the boats full of sailors 
and marines passed the admiral, he called to them to land 
immediately under the walls of the fort, though there was no 
breach made. The sailors were no sooner on shore than they 
scaled the wall,! and pulling up the soldiers after them, struck 
the Spanish colours in the lower battery and hoisted an English 
ensign.. This was no sooner perceived by the garrison in the 
“upper part of the fort than they hoisted a white flag, a signal 
for capitulation, and surrendered at discretion. The garrison 
of this fort consisted of three hundred men, out’ of which, at 
the time of surrender, there remained only thirty-five privates 
and five officers.’ 

The van ships had by this time dropped to leeward ; but at 
the Burford the Gloria Castle continued firing until night, 
without doing her any other damage, however, than wounding 
her fore-topmast a little above the rigging. The admiral had 
resolved on renewing the attack on the following night, but the 
Spaniards in the course of the day hoisted a white flag, and 
made proposals for capitulation. With some alterations these 
were accepted, and the forts were immediately occupied by 
British troops. The works were afterwards demolished, the 
brass cannon and ammunition being removed on board the 
ships, and Admiral Vernon then sailed for Jamaica. 

When the news of this success reached England, the public 
exultation was indescribable. The name of Vernon was re- 
ceived with applause wherever half-a-dozen patriots made 


'*T presume,’ says the historian, ‘it will not be thotight inconsistent with the 
dignity of history to record a piece of genuine wit in a common sailor, who, when 
the officer who comimanded at the scaling of the Iron Castle ordered the troops te 
heat, cried, “ D—~ my eyes, captain, don't let's hat till we aré crippled.” 
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merry together. Rural Bonifaces hastened to adorn their sign- 
boards with the admiral’s rubicund countenance. The city of 
London votéd him its freedom in a gold box; and the twe 
Houses of Parliament honoured him with their formal thanks. 
‘Itinerant minstrels—and this is the surest test of popularity— 
chanted his praises at the street corners ; and Richard Glover, 
the author of ‘Leonidas, happily panegyrised- him by contrast 
in the famous ballad of ‘ Admiral Hosier’s Ghost.’ Admiral 
Hosier, in April 1726, had been sent with a strong fleet into the 
West Indies to block up the galleons in the Spanish ports, 
which, however, he was strictly forbidden to attack. He arrived 
at the Bastimentos, near Porto Bello ; but being restricted by his 
orders from obeying the dictates of his courage, remained there 
inactive until he became the jest of the Spaniards. He after- 
wards removed to Carthagena, and continued to cruise in those 
seas until the greater part of his men perished of disease, and 
he himself died, it is said, of a broken heart. Glover treatéd 
this sad story with much ingenuity, so as to compliment Ver- 
non, and, at the same time, discredit Walpole’s ministry :-— 


“ As near Porto Bello lying 
On the gently-swelling flood 

At midnight, with streamers flying, 
Our triumphant nayy rode ; 

There while Vernon sat all glorious 
From the Spaniards’ late defeat, 
And his crews, with shouts victorious, 
Drank success to England’s fleet, 


On a sudden, shrilly sounding, 
Hideous yells and shrieks were heard 5 
Then, each heart with fear confounding, 
A sad troop of ghosts appeared ; 
All in dreary hammocks shrouded. . . . 


On them gleamed the moon’s wan lustre, 
When the shade of Hosier brave 
His pale bands was seen to muster, 
Rising from their watery grave : 
O’er the glimmering wave he hied him, 
Where the Burford reared her sail, 
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“ Heed, oh heed our fatal story ! 

Tam Hosier’s injyred ghost ; ie 
You who now have purchased glory 

At this place where I was lost... . 


I, by twenty sail attended, 
Did this Spanish town affright ; 
Nothing then its wealth defended 
But my orders—not to fight ! 
Oh! that in this rolling ocean. 
T had cast them with disdain, 
And obeyed my heart’s warm motion, 
To have quelled the pride of Spain t 


For resistance I could could fear none 3 
But with twenty ships had done 

What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 
Hast achieved with six alone.”’ . . 


The Ministers yielded to all this popular clamour, and as 
‘Vernon had propoded an attack upon Carthagena, to be fol- 
‘lowed up by operations against the Havannah and Vera Cruz, 
they sent him out extensive reinforcements. Meanwhile, in 
March 1740, the admiral’s squadron had made a ‘demonstra- 
tion’ off Carthagena, but his force being totally inadequate to 
the reduction of so strong a place, he proceeded against the 
castle of Chagres, which, after a bombardment of two days, 
surrendered. Thence he returned to Jamaica, to await the 
arrival of the reinforcements. In January 1741, these made 
their appearance, under the command of Vice-Admiral Sir 
Chaloner Ogle, and brought Vernon’s total strength up to 
one hundred and fifteen (Smollett says one hundred and 
seventy) men-of-war, frigates, and transports, manned by fit 
teen thousand sailors, and carrying twelve thousand troops 
—the largest combined expedition which England had sent 
out for many years. So formidable an armament, the like of 
which had never appeared in West Indian waters, was cer- 
tainly equal to the conquest of any of the Spanish settlements, 
had it been directed with judgment and vigour. Unfortunately, 
Lord Cathcart, an officer of proved ability and experience, 
under whom the military force had originally been placed, died 
on the voyage ; and his successor, General Wentworth, was a* 
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man of marked incapacity, timid, and irresolute, who owed his 
fise in the army, and his appoiktment to his high and import- 
ant post in this expedition, entirely to his parliamentary interest. 
Between him and Admiral Vernon a strong antipathy soon 
arose, and throughout the campaign the two leaders were ‘at 
utter and open variance.’ To apportion to each the exact 
share of deserved censure would now be impracticable as well 
as unprofitable; but it may safely be said that neither was 
qualified for an efficient discharge of the duties devolved upon 
him. Vernon was as imprudent as Wentworth was timid; but 
had the one been a Wellington, and the other a Nelson, success 
would have been impossible, owing to their Jack of a hearty 
spirit of co-operation. 

The fleet sailed from Jamaica towards the end of February, 
and at first bent its course towards the Havannah, which, there 
is no reason to doubt it, might easily have been captured. 
Vernon, however, had set his mind on the reduction of Cartha- 
gena, and having called a council of war, prevailed on its mem- 
bers to adopt his design. Though Carthagena was the strongest 
fortified place in Spanish America, there was no reason why an 
attack upon it by such a force should not have been successful. 
In Smollett’s famous novel of ‘ Roderick Random,’ he has em- 
bodied his personal experiences of the campaign, and these 
vividly indicate that the causes of its failure were, as we have 
suggested, the incompetency and the jealous rivalry of the 
commanders, who were ignorant of the commonest principles 
of the art of war, while they were ready to sacrifice to their 
private enmitics the interests and honour of their country. 

After various shameful delays, which afforded the Spaniards 
ample time for preparation, the ficet arrived before Carthagena. 
The narrow entrance to its harbour, called the Boca Chica, was 
defended by the castle and several formidable batteries. The 
troops began to disembark on the 9th of March, and the engineers 
set to work to erect batteries for cannonading this castle on the 
landward side, while from the sea it was bombarded by the large 
men-of-war (March 23d). ‘The signal was given,’ says Smol- 
lett, ‘for our ships to engage. We weighed, with others des- 
tined for this service, and in less than half-an-hour came to an 
anchor before the castle, with a spring upon our cable, and the 

_¢annonading (which, indeed, was terrible) began. The sur- 
geon, after having crossed himself, fell flat on the deck ; and 
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the chaplain and purser, who were stationed with us in quality 
of assistants, followed his example, while the Welshman and [ 
sat upon a chest looking at one another with great discom- 
posure, scarce able to refrain from the like prostration. And, 
that the reader may know that it was not a common occasion 
that alarmed us thus, I must inform him of the particulars of 
this dreadful din that astounded us. The fire of the Spaniards 
proceeded from eighty-four great guns, besides a mortar and 
small arms, in Boca Chica, thirty-six in Fort St Joseph, twenty 
in two fascine batteries, and four men-of-war, mounting ninety-| 
four guns each. This was answered by our land battery, 
mounted with twenty-one cannon, two mortars, and twenty- 
four cohorns, and five great ships of seventy or eighty guns, 
that fired without intermission” 

Smollett represents a sailor, with his hand shattered by 
a grape-shot, being brought down to the cock-pit, of whom, 
while he is employed in dressing the stump, he asks his opinion 
of the battle. Shaking his head, Jack faintly replies that he 
believes the English will do no good. ‘For why ?? ‘Because, 
instead of dropping anchor close under shore, where we should 
have had to deal with one corner of Boca Chica, we had 
opened the harbour, and exposed -ourselves to the whole fire of 
the enemy, from their shipping and Fort St Joseph, as well as 
from the castle we intended to cannonade ; that, besides, we 
lay at too great a distance to damage the walls, and three 
parts in four of our shot did not take place, for there was 
scarce anybody on board who understood the pointing of 
a gun” Our crews were then ill-trained, ill-treated, ill-paid, 
and badly provisioned. They were raised chiefly by the press- 
gang, and kept in subordination by the lash; but, with all 
their faults, they were brave as lions, and worthy of being 
better led. 

The Spaniards, on the 24th, abandoned the Boca Chica, and 
the British fleet sailed into the outward harbour. His vanity 
greatly excited by this success, Vernon wrote home in gascon- 
ading terms. The public belicved that Carthagena had fallen, 
and a medal was struck in honour of ‘ the avenger of his country,’ 
who had humbled Spain, and captured the proud and ‘opulent 
city, hitherto deemed impregnable. The exultation was pre- 
mature. The fleet, it is true, had overcome the obstacle of 
sunken ships, and penetrated to the inner’ harbour; but only 
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after much delay—a delay fatal’to the object of the expedition, 
‘as from disease and other causes the men were perishing daily 
by scores. ‘To quote again from Smollett :—‘ After having put 
garrisons into the forts we had taken, and re-embarked our 
soldiers and artillery—a piece of service that d@tained us more 
than a week—we ventured up to the mouth of the inner harbour, 
guarded by a Jarge fortification on one side, and a small redoubt 
on the other, both of which were deserted before our approach, 
and the entrance of the harbour blocked up by several old gal- 
leons and two men-of-war that the enemy had sunk in the 
channel. We made shift, however, to open a passage for some 
ships, that favoured a second landing of our troops at a place 
called La Quinta, not far from the town, where, after a faint re- 
sistance from a body of Spaniards, who opposed their disem- 
barkation, they encamped, with a design of besieging the 
Castle of St Lazar, which overlooked and commanded the 
city. Whether our renowned general had nobody in his army 
who knew how to approach it in form, or that he trusted en- 

. tirely to the fame of his arms, I shall not determine; but 
certain it is, a resolution was taken in a council of war to 
approach the place with musketry only. This was put in 
execution, and succeeded accordingly ; the enemy giving them 
such a hearty reception that the greatest part of the detach- 
ment took up their everlasting residence on the spot 
(April 9). Our chief, not relishing this kind of complais- 
ance in the Spaniards, was wise enough to retreat on board 
with the remains of his ‘army, which, from eight thousand able 
men landed on the beach near Boca Chica, was now reduced to 
fifteen hundred men fit for service (April 16). 

Thus the failure of the expedition was due to gross inca- 
pacity on the part of Wentworth, and the want of accord 
between him and Vernon; the latter, a man consumed with 
vanity, and indifferent to success if he could not be the hero of 
it. He refused to co-operate in the attack upon Fort San 
Lazar until his assistance could no longer avert disaster. So it 
came to pass that, on the 24th of April, the siege of Carthagena 
was abandoned. The rainy season had begun, and an epidemic 
fever devastated the expedition, which was badly supplied with 
provisions; both as to quantity and quality, and cursed by an 
unhappy spirit of discord, pervading both services and all 

1 In this attack the British lost six hundred men killed and wounded. - 
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ranks, Vernon and Wentworth, each casting the blame upon 
the other, returned to Jamaica.” In July they sailed, in order to 
attack St Jago, in the island of’Cuba ; but this attempt was not 
Jess disastrous than that upon Carthagena ; and in December 
the unlucky general and not less unlucky admiral slunk back to 
Jamaica. 

To re-habilitate his shattered reputation, Vernon, who in 
January 1742 received a reinforcement of two fifty-gun ships 
and a frigate, and two thousand marines, resolved on crossing 
the isthmus of Darien and attacking Panama, in imitation of 
Sir Henry Morgan and his buccaneers. But the usual delays 
took place, and the expedition did not sail until the middle of 
March. Contrary winds impeded its progress, and it did not 
reach Porto Bello until three weeks later. Then, in a council of 
war, it was decided that the enterprise should be abandoned, on 
the ground that the force of the army was much: reduced by 
sickness ; that several of the transports had not arrived ; and 
that the garrison of Panama had been ‘considerably strength- 
ened. In vain Vernon protested against this decision; his 
remonstrances were overruled, and the expedition returned 
ingloriously to Jamaica in the middle of May. Never, per- 
haps, was England more inefficiently served by its generals 
than in this year of disgrace, 1742! But it must be said, in 
justice to Admiral Vernon, who was wanting neither in courage 
nor activity, that the result would probably have been very 
different if he had had the sole command. 

On his return to England, Vernon re-entered Parliament as 
member for Ipswich. But his political career does not call for 
notice. He was made Admiral of the White in 1745, and ap- 
pointed to the command of the North Sea fleet. In the follow- 
ing year his impetuous temper launched him into a quarrel with 
the Admiralty, in which he used such intemperate language that, 
by the King’s special command, he was struck off the list of 
admirals. Thenceforward he lived in retirement at his seat at 
Nacton, in Suffolk, until his death, which occurred on the 30th 
of October 1757. Perhaps his principal claim to remembrance 
is that he was the first naval commander who mixed water with 
the spirits allowed to the seamen, and that he gave to this 
mixture the immortal appellation of ‘ grog’ 


Smollett’s rollicking sea-novel—the first and best in our 
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language—furnishes some striking pictures of the condition of 
the Navy in the middle of the eighteenth century. After-due 
allowance has been made for the exaggeration of the party 
politician and the strong colouring of the humorist, enough 
remains to expose the pitiful inefficiency of our naval adminis- 
tration, and the extent to which corruption and favouritism pre- 
vailed in every branch of ‘the service” On board ship discipline 
alternated between the extremes of shameful laxity and cruel 
severity ; while the seaman had no appeal from the injustice of 
a tyrannical commander. His health and his comfort were 
alike systematically neglected ; no provision was made for the 
wholesome amusement of his Icisure; and when his term of 
service expired, he was thrown into the hands of crimps and 
prostitutes. He was sent to sea in ships ill-built and ill-found— 
in which the most elementary rules of hygiene were violated, so 
that scurvy claimed more victims every year than wreck or 
battle. Yet under these terribly unfavourable canditions our 
blue-jackets contrived to preserve their generous temper and 
rollicking vivacity—those characteristics which we have come 
to regard as the natural inheritance of the British seaman ; they 
displayed the traditional bravery of their race ; and though they 
often grumbled, they seldom mutinicd. It is wonderful, indeed, 
how much they endured—and how genial and unaffected was 
their endurance. So that the pages of the novelist, which 
reveal to us so many dark and unpleasant scenes and persons, 
are, nevertheless, lighted up by the attractive figures of Com- 
modore Trunnion, Lieutenant Hatchway, Pipes the boatswain, 
and honest Tom Bowling. 


In the year which witnessed the departure of Vernon’s 
luckless expedition, another expedition, but on a much smaller 
scale, left the shores of Engiand, intended, like the other, to 
act against the possessions of Spain in the New World. It 
consisted of six ships only, and of these not one was a first-rate, 
jor were any ina fit condition for undertaking a long voyage : 
the crews were below their proper complement, and made up 
of men hastily impressed ; the medical supplies were deplorably 
inadequate both in quantity and quality. No expedition, we 
believe, was ever despatched from. England under more’ in- 
auspicious Gircumstances ; yet few expeditions have contributed 
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The half-dozen ships of war composing the squadron under 
Commodore George Anson’s pennant were—the Centurton, 
his flagship, of sixty guns and four hundred men; the 
Gloucester, filty guns, three hundred men, Captain Richard 
Norris, who, in the course of the voyage, was succeeded by the 
Hon. E. Legge; the Severn, fifty guns, three hundred men, 
Captain the Hon. E. Legge, afterwards Captain Matthew 
Mitchell ; the Peart, forty guns, two hundred and fifty men, 
Captain Matthew Mitchell, afterwards Captain Danby Kidd; 
the Wager, twenty-eight guns, one hundred and sixty men, 
Captain Danby Kidd, afterwards Hon. J. Murray; and 
the Trial, sloop, eight guns, one hundred men, Hon. J. 
Murray, afterwards Lieutenant Cheap. Total force, two 
hundred and thirty-six guns and one thousand five hundred 
and ten men. There were also on board, to represent the 
military power of Great Britain, three hundred raw marines 
and two hwndred and_fifty-nine out-pensioners of Chelsea 
Hospital, all of whom ‘were old and feeble, while most were 
invalids. With ‘this ill-equipped squadron Anson was ordered 
to proceed to the Pacific, where he was to take or destroy the, 
Spanish settlements, and ravage with fire and sword the Pacific 
coast of South America. 

At this time Commodore Anson ‘was in his forty-fourth 
year. The son of a country gentleman of good family, he was 
born at Shagborough, in Staffordshire, on the 23d of April 
1697. Entering the navy at an early age, and displaying both 
character and conduct, he obtained a lieutenant’s commission 
at the age of nincteen (1716); and, after seeing a good deal of 
service in various seas, was promoted to the rank of captain, 
He was then sent to South Carolina, with instructions to repress 
the depredations ofspirates, to grant convoys to and from the 

’ Bahamas, and to put down all illegal trading. He was occu- 
pied in this delicate and difficult work until July 1730; and that 
he discharged his duties to the satisfaction of the colonists may 
fairly be inferred from the connection of his name with several 
towns and districts, such as Ansonville, Anson County. A Mrs 
Hutchinson, of South Carolina, describes him in these years as 
‘generous without profusion, clegant without ostentation, and, 
above all, of a most tender, humane disposition, He has good 

1 On board the Severn went as midshipman a tall swarthy lad of fifteen, who 
was destined to make his name famous in the future as Richard, Earl Howe. 
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sense, she adds, ‘good nature, is polite and well-bred ; free 
from that loathsome ceremoniousness which often renders 
many people,, who may perhaps rank themselves among the 
most accomplished, extremely disagreeable. . . . Mr Anson, 
l assure you, is far from being an anchorite, though not what 
we call a modern pretty fellow, because he is really so old- 
fashioned as to make some profession of religion ; moreover, 
he never dances, nor swears, nor talks nonsensé. As he greatly 
admires a fine woman, so he is passionately fond of music; 
which is enough, you wil say, to recommend him to my esteem. 
« + + Mr Anson’s modesty, inoffensive, easy temper, good 
nature, humanity, and great probity doubtless are the antidotes 
that preserve him from the poisonous breath of calumny ; for, 
amidst all the scandalous warfare that is nourished here, he 
maintains a strict neutrality, and, attacking no party, is himself 
attacked by none.’ 

Mrs Hutchinson adds that he loved his book and his friend 
so well that he was not soon weary of their company ; but from 
her testimony, and from other sources, we see good reason to 
believe that Anson was a man of some culture, of much intel- 
lectual force, and of many fine qualities. He stood, I think, 
head and shoulders above his professional contemporaries. 


Anson’s squadron sailed from England on the 18th of 
September. Misfortune, at the very outset, marked it as its 
own. Contrary winds, and the. bad sailing qualities of the 
ships, which were mostly leaky tubs, scarcely able to swim, pro- 
tracted the passage to Madeira over fifty days. While the 
expedition was refitting in this beautiful ocean-oasis, Captain 
Norris resigned the command of the Gloucester, which gave a 
remove to each of the junior captains, and Lieutenant Cheap 
was, appointed to the 77z2/. Anson resumed his voyage on the 
‘ad of November, stretching across the wide Atlantic to the 
coast of Brazil. On the 2oth broke out that pestilent sickness, 
the continuance and fatal effects of which seem almost without 
parallel in the records‘of ‘the service.” It was on this day that 
‘the captains of the squadron represented to the Commodore 
that their ships’? companies were very sickly, and that it was 
their own opinions, as well as their surgeons’, that it would tend 
to the preservation of the men to let in more air between decks ; 
but that their ships were so deep they could not possibly open 
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their lower ports. On this. representation, the Commodére - 


ordered Six air-scuttles to be cut in each ship, in such places 
where they would least weaken it’ Making the island of St 
Catherine, off the coast of Brazil, he landed there his invalids 
—eighty from the Centurion alone—and raised huts for their 
accommodation. In spite, however, of all his sanitary resources, 
a third of the poor creatures died. That Anson was in advance 
of most of his nautical contemporaries in the science of hygiene 
is apparent from the efforts he made to purify *his ships— 
smoking them, cleansing them, and washing “them with 
vinegar ; while he set up new standing rigging, and caulked 
their sides and decks. But the disease, which had probably 
been jntrgduced by the wretched Chelsea pensioners, and 
aggravated bythe bad quality and unsuitable character of the 
rations allotted to the seamen, continued to spread. 
~ In fal Miry 1741, Anson again set sail, andgrunning along 
the American coast—narrowly escaping collision With a strong 
. Sparittty squadton—entered the Strait of Léiffaire.6it the 7th of 
farthi™ After clearing this channel his ships were-caught in a 
terriblé gtorm. ‘The wild cloud-drifts,’ says the historian of 
the expedition, ‘came scudding up the horizon;: the’ winds 
gathered ; the waters heaved with tumultuous throes ; rain and 
sleet fell blindingly around them ; the storm-tossed vessels were 
hurled from side to side with so dread a violence that many 
men were flung about the decks and killed outright. An affect- 
ing incident occurred at this conjuncture. A sailor belonging 
to the ‘Centurion fell overboard. He swam, well,—he swam 
bravely and strongly, still keeping his face towards the vessel, 
and straining his aching eyes for the relief his comrades could 
not afford him. Such was the fury of the storm, the ship could 


not be put about, and it sped away with terrible swiftness -from 


the drowning mariner, 


“ Who still renewed the strife, . 
Upheld by buoyant hope and love of Kife,” 


but was at length outworn by the wrestling waters and com- 
pelled to yield the unequal struggle.’ ° 

Early in April the unfortunate squadron encountered 
another and even more terrible hurricane, during the prevalence 
of which the Wager, a twenty-eight gun frigate, was driven so 
fat away 0 leeward that she was unable to rejoin her consorts. 
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The after-experiences of her crew were of a remarkable char- 
acter, and furnished the subject of a graphic narrative, written 
by one of her midshipmen, the Hon. John Byron, to which his 
grandson, Lord Byron, was chiefly indebted for the details of 
the sea-scenes in ‘Don Juan.’ The ship was wrecked on the 
15th of May off the coast of Patagonia,’ and her crew thrown 
upon a lonely desert island, almost bare of Sustenance, which 
they expressively named Mount Misery. After lingering for 
several months in this melancholy waste, they embarked in the 
cutter and long-boat‘on the perilous enterprise of returning 
home through the Straits of Magellan (December 15th), feed- 
ing upon sea-weed, shell-fish, and, occasionally, a young seal, 
The cutter was lost ;? but after a most painful and hazardous 
voyage, extending over a thousand leagues, the long-boat 
reached the Portuguese settlements in Brazil, and the survivors 
happily returned to England in 1745. : 


Misfortune still dogged the track of Anson’s diminished 
squadron. Violent gales blew unintermittently for several 
weeks, in the course of which Anson’s ill-fated ships parted com- 
pany, the Swan and the Pear/ not joining him again. Driving 
blasts of snow buffeted the wave-worn vessels, the crews of 
which were enfeebled with disease and overcome with fatigue, 
On the roth of May the Cenfurion’s crew could not furnish a 
sufficient number of able-bodied men to take in a topsail,— 
such had been, and such continued to be the dreadful ravages 
of the scurvy,.which every day reduced their number by six and 
eight.and ten. In this month of romance and song their suffer- 
ings rose to a much higher pitch than they had ever done 
before ; for if in April the Centurion had lost forty-three persons 
killed by scurvy, in May nearly double that number perished, 
and as they touched no land until! mid-June, the mortality went 
on increasing, and the disease extended itself so prodigiously 

4 In lat. 47 deg. S., and long. Sr deg. 4o min. W. 

3 © Twas a rough night, and blew so stiffly yet, 
That the sail was becalmed between the seas, 
‘Though on the wave's high top too much to set, 
They dared not take it in for all the breeze: 
Each sea curled o'er the stern, and kept them wet, 
And made them bale without a moment's ease, 


So that themselves as well as hopes were damped 
Afd the poor little cutter quickly swamped.” 
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that, after losing upwards of two hundred men, the crew could 
not at last muster in a watch more than six-foremast men cap- 
able of duty. 

At daybreak, on the gth of June, the Centurion dropped 
anchor off the Island of Juan Fernandez. On that day, the 
historian of the expedition records that, out of two hundred and 
odd men remaining alive, hands enough to work the ship on an 
emergency could not be mustered, though we included the 
officers, their servants, and the boys. “In wearing the ship in 
the middle watch, we had a melancholy instance of the almost 
incredible debility of our people, for the lieutanant could 
muster no more than two quartermasters and six foremast 
men capable of working ; so that, without the assistance of the 
officers, servants, and the boys, it might have proved impossible 
for us to have reached the island after we had got sight of it— 
to so wretched a condition was a sixty-gun ship reduced which 
had passed the Straits of Lemaire but three months before with 
between ‘four and five hundred men, almost all of them in 
health‘and vigéur.? Who cannot imagine the feeling of almost 
ecstatic delight with which the weakened survivors beheld the 
groves, and the green hills, and the verdurous valleys, bright 
with the glitter of streams, and the layny slopes leading down 
to the water’s side of that silent and loncly island, which is im- 
mortalised in English fiction as the home of the Solitary of 
Defoe’s ‘Robinson Crusoe’? The sick, who were landed, and 
as soon as possible lodged in huts, felt a new life flow through 
their sluggish veins as they breathed the generous ajr. Fresh 
vegetable food, and fish, and the flesh of goats, soon effected an 
improvement in their condition ; and the fair scene they looked 
upon was in itself a pleasant and powerful restorative. 

The 7réal arrived a few days after the Centurion; and on 
the 21st of June the Gloucester hove in sight, but was again 
driven off to windward. Anson immediately sent to her 
assistance his boat, laden with fresh water, fish, and vege- 
tables, a most opportune relief to her distressed crew, who had 
already thrown overboard two-thirds of their complement ; 
while of the survivors few were able to do daty, except the 
officers and their servants. With all the aid Anson could 
afford her in provisions and water, by boats and men, and 
with all the attempts that were persistently made, a fortnight 
elipsed before she could be got into the bay ; and soon after- 
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wards she disappeared for the space of a week, suggesting the 
worst apprehensions. However, she again drew in shore, and 
the Centurzon’s long-boat was despatched with a second supply of 
water and provisions. Itwas onlyin time. The ill-fated vessel 
was little other than a floating hospital. She had lost two-thirds 
of her crew ; and the survivors seemed to hover on the brink of 
the grave. The boat returned for additional stores ; but, mean- 
while, the hulk drifted out to sea; so that, when she finally 
rejoined the Commodore on the 23d of July, her condition 
was calculated to move the compassion of even the most 
apathetic. 

One can easily understand how, in such circumstances as 
these, Juan Fernandez became to our wave-worn mariners an 
ocean paradise, which made a deep impression on their imagi- 
nations,‘and in the after-time rose before them as a gracious 
and grateful memory. Their bitter experiences intensified the 
pleasure they felt in the leafy woods and the fragrant shrubs ; in 
the music and the radiance of the brooks; in the profusion of 
the plants, and flowers, and fruits ; in the transparent atmo- 
sphere and the sunny sky. No doubt they idealised the scene 
—these rough sons of ocean—for later voyagers have not 
painted the landscapes in such glowing colours. But as their 
physical weakness disappeared, and their spirits gained an 
extraordinary elasticity, they naturally felt a fond regard for 
the wave-girdled asylum which had wrought in them so great 
a change. The historian of the ‘expedition, waxing poetical, 
declares that ‘There can scarce anywhere be found a more 
happy seat forthe Muses, and the flights of fancy, or the pleas- 
ures of the imagination.’ From his description of the island, 
it may be inferred that Alexander Selkirk, the deserted mariner, 
whose sojourn here suggested to Defoe his romance of ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe,’ must have lived in considerable comfort. Its 
natural resources are ample: besides the fruits and vege- 
tables which grew spontaneously on its hills and in its valleys, 
seals and sea-lions, whose flesh was neither unsavoury nor un- 
nutritious, abounded on its shores, and goats, which furnished 
a pleasant chahge in the daily bill of fare, frequented in con- 
siderable numbers its inland recesses. Selkirk has recorded 
that, when he caught more of those animals than he wanted. he 
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wherfce they concluded that, although thirty-two years hac 
passed, it had once been in Selkirk’s hands. It was a venerable 
animal, with that false look of wisdom which age sometimes * 
gives, and was dignified with a truly patriarchal beard. 

This life of ease and tranquillity was very delightful, no 
doubt, but it must necessarily come to an end; and on the 
1gth of September, with his ships refitted, and his crews 
refreshed, Anson once more put to sea. But though his crews 
had recovered their health, their numerical strength was greatly 
reduced. The Centurion, having buried one hundred and ninety- 
two men, had on board only two hundred and fourteen. The 
Gloucester, which had lost as many as the Centurion, could 
muster only eighty-two; and the 7Z7za/, having buried forty- 
two, counted no more than thirty-nine. [t must have been a 
severe trial even to the composed and self-reliant Ansog, who 
neyer showed any outward sign of anxiety or apprehension, to 
reflect that the whole of the surviving crews, distributed over 
three ships, amounted to no more than three hundred and 
thirty-five men and boys; and that, with this small force, he 
might be called upon to sustain the honour of the British flag 
against a powerful Spanish fleet. He abandoned the idea of 
attacking any of the Spanish-Amcrican ports, and resolved to 
concentrate his efforts on the capture of the great galleon or 
treasure-ship which sailed every year with the produce of the 
American mines from Acapulco to Manilla. Meantime, in 

‘ order to harass Spanish commerce, he ordered the Z7za/ to 
cruise off Valparaiso, and the Gloucester off Paita, where the 
Centurion and the 7riad would eventually join her. The ships 
‘fell in with and captured a Spanish trader, carrying twenty- 
five passengers ; while the Centurion on her cruise picked up 
a merchant vessel of eight hundred tons, bound from Guaya- 
quil to Callao. In connection with this capture an incident is 
related which, as an example of Anson’s fine courtesy and 
chivalrousness of feeling, deserves to be quoted :— 

‘Besides our prize’s crew, which amounted to forty-five 
hands, there were on board her ten passengers, consisting of 
four men and three women, who were natives of the country, 
born of Spanish parents, and three black female slaves that 
attended them. The women were a mother and her two 
da@ghters, the eldest about twenty-one, and the youngest 
about fourt@éen. It is not to be wondered at that women of 
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these years should be excessively alarmed at falling into the 
hands of an enemy whom, from the former outrages of the buc- 
caneers, and by the artful insinuations of their priests, they 
had been taught to consider as the most terrible and brutal of 
mankind. These apprehensions, too, were in the presertt in- 
Stance exaggerated by the singular beauty of the youngest of 
the women, and the riotous disposition which they might well 
expect to find in a set of sailors that had not seen a woman for 
near a twelvemonth. - Full of these terrors, the women all hid 
themselves when our officer went on board; and, when they 
were found out, it was with great difficulty that he could per- 
suade them to approach the light. However, he soon satisfied 
them, by the humanity of his conduct, and his assurances of 
their future security and honourable treatment, that they had 
nothing to fear; and the Commodore being informed of the 
matter, sent directions that they should be continued on board 
their own ship, with the use of the same apartments, and with 
all the other conveniences they had enjoyed before, giving 
strict orders that they should receive no kind of inquietude 
or molestation whatever. And that they might be the more 
certain of having these orders complied with, or of complaining 
if they were not, the Commodore permitted the pilot, who in 
Spanish ships is generally the second person on board, to stay 
with them as their guardian and protector. He was particu- 
larly chosen for this purpose by Mr Anson, as he seemed to be 
extremely interested in all that concerned the women, and had 
first declared that he was married to the youngest of them, 
though it afterwards appeared, both from the information of the 
rest of the prisoners, and other circumstances, that he had 
asserted this with a view the better to secure them from the 
insults they expected on their first falling into our hands. By 
this compassionate and indulgent behaviour of the Commodore, 
the consternation of our female prisoners entirely subsided, and 
they continued easy and cheerful during the whole time they 
were with us.’ 

Keeping along the American coast, Anson captured on the 
16th of November, near the Lobos Islands, a rich galleon, the 
Nuestra Seitora del Carmen, with a cargo on board valued at 
four hundred thousand doliars. From some of her crew he 
obtained information which led to his planning an attack upon 
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Lieutenant Brett was sent against the place at midnight. It 
was protected only by a redoubt or battery armed with eight 
guns, and garrisoned with three hundred or four hundred men. 
Under cover of the darkness, the Centurion's boats pulled into 
the bay, where they were discovered by the crew of a trader 
anchored in mid-stream. Raising a shout of ‘Los Ingleses ! 
Los Ingleses !’ the: Spaniards sprang into their skiff and made 
for the shore. Our British tars then bent to their oars with a 
will, and were upon the enemy before any preparations had 
been made to resist them. The inhabitants, including the 
governor, rose from their beds and fled in great disorder, many 
of the fugitives not delaying even to put on their clothes, 

In the morning the Cex/urion bore up for the mouth of the 
bay, and Anson rejoiced to see the Union Jack flying; soon 
afterwards one of his boats came off, laden with dollars and 
church plate. While the treasure and usual miscellaneous 
bodty were being put on board, the Spaniards, with some two 
hundred horsemen, mustered on a hill near the town, with 
their drums, trumpets, and standards, but never once dared to 
descend into the plain. Anson sent a message to the governor, 
offering to ransom the town; but, as he sullenly refused any 
answer, Anson ordered it, with the exception of a couple of 
churches, to be set on fire. The value of the merchandise 
thus given to the flames was computed at a million and a half 
of dollars. The loss, however, did not fall upon the Spanish 
Government, but on a peaceful community who had taken no 
active part in the war; and the burning of Paita seems to us 
a regrettable act of unjustifiable severity, which, as Lord 
Stanhope says, has imprinted a deep blot on the glory of 
Anson’s expedition. To his honour, however, should be re- 
corded, on the other side, his generous and humane treatment 
of his prisoners, which was remembered by the Spanish 
Americans far into the following century. Captain Basil Hall 
remarks that ‘Lord Anson’s proceedings are still traditionally 
known at Paita; and it is curious to observe that the kind- 
ness with which that sagacious officer invariably treated his 
Spanish prisoners is, at the distance of eighty years, better 
known and more dwelt upon by the inhabitants of Paita than 
the capture and wanton destruction of the town.’ . 

After a careful consideration of what further operations 
shoukl be directed acainst the enemve ‘Anenm vecnland «. 
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dimit himself to the capture, if possible, of the great Acapulco 
‘treasure-ship, which would soén be due on its annual voyage 
to Manilla. Having ascertained that it was expected to sail 
from Acapulco on the 3d of March (1742), Anson bore away 
for the Island of Quibo, where he took in wood and water, and 
thence proceeded in the track of the great galleon. On the rst 
of March were sighted the two remarkable hummocks known to 
seamen as the ‘ Paps of Acapulco ;’ Anson thereupon disposed 
his ships, at about fifteen leagues from the shore, in a semi- 
circle, so as to command a sweep of sea not much less than 
eighty miles in extent. The governor of Acapulco, however, 
had divined Anson’s object ; and for the time he defeated it by 
detaining the galleon under his guns, until the English were 
compelled by want of water to abandon their fruitless watch, 
After a brief delay at Chequetan, Anson determined to bear 
away for China, that he might refit his ships, and obtain fresh 
stores and supplies of provisions. 

. During a violent storm on the 26th of July, the crazy old 
Gloucester sprang a leak, and was soon reduced to so hopeless 
a condition that Anson removed her crew to the Centurion. 
This was no remarkable addition to his strength, as the crew of 
the Gloucester was reduced to seventy-seven men and eighteen 
boys, and of these only sixteen men and eleven boys were able 
to keep the deck. Having set the ill-fated vessel on fire, 
Anson continued his voyage, which a return of their old 
enemy, the scurvy, rendered inexpressibly wearisome and 
painful. The deaths increased at the rate of eight, ten, and 
twelve a day. ‘The dirt, nauseousness, and stench were almost 
everywhere intolerable; more people daily disabled by the 
disease, no sign of land, very little wind, and that not fair, 
very bad provisions and water, and the ships very leaky, 

It was a great joy to all when, on the 21st of August, the 
Centurion reached the Island of ‘finian, one of the Ladrones. 
Having sighted a native proa, he despatched his pinnace, with 
Spanish colours flying, to overhaul her. She proved to be 
manned by a Spanish sergeant and four Indians, from whom 
it was ascertained that the island produced various kinds of 
fruits and vegetables, sweet oranges and sour lemons, limes, 
cocoa nuts, and the bread-fruit, that it was well watered, and 
abounded in cattle, hogs, and poultry. Anson -hastened to 
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hut, which appeared to have been used as a store-house, and 
measured twenty yards long by fifteen broad. A speedy~ 
improvement in their condition was visible. ‘ Notwithstanding 
the great debility and the dying aspects of the greatest part of 
our sick,’ says the historian, ‘it is almost incredible how soon 
they began*to feel the salutary influence of the land; for, 
though we buried twenty-one men on this and the preceding 
day, yet we did not'lose above ten men more during our whole 
two months’ stay here ; and in general our diseased received so 
much benefit from the fruits of the islands, particularly the 
fruits of the acid kind, that in a week’s time there were but five 
who were not so far recovered as to be able to walk without 
help’ 

From the description of Tinian given by our authority, it 
would seem a fit scene for an idyllic love-story, into which no 
shadow of the ills that afflict humanity ought to be allowed to 
enter. ‘The soil is everywhere dry and healthy, and somewhat 
sandy, which, being less disposed than other soils to a rank 
and over-luxuriant vegetation, occasions the meadows and the 
bottoms of the woods to be much neater and smoother than is 
customary in hot. climates, The land rises by easy slopes, 
from the very beach where we watered to the middle of the 
island, though the general course of itseascent is often inter- 
rupted and traversed by gentle descents and valleys; and the 
inequalities that are formed by the different combinations of 
these gradual swellings of the ground are most beautifully 
diversified with large lawns, which are covered with a very fine 
trefoil, intermixed with a varicty of flowers, and are skirted by 
woods of tall and well-spread trees, most of them celebrated 
either for their aspect or their fruit. The turf of the lawns is 
quite clean and even, and the bottoms of the woods in Tany 
places clear of all bushes and underwoods; and the woods 
themselves usually terminate on the lawns with a regular 
outline, not broken nor confused with straggling trees, but 
appearing as uniform as if laid out by art.’ 

The Commodore himself was attacked by the fell disease 
which had done so much havoc among his crews, and to insure 
his recovery, had his hut pitched on the island for a few days. 
‘On the 2d of September, while he was thus recrujting, the 
Centurion was driven out to sea by a furious gale, leaving on 
the island a company of 113 persons. As Tinian lay out of the 
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track of European vessels, the Prospect was sufficiently dis- 
“couraging, and the object of the expedition seemed finally 
frustrated ; but Anson preserved his silent and composed 
manner, and without evincing any symptom of anxiety or dis- 
turbance, immediately set to work to lengthen, by about twelve 
feet, a Spanish bark, which had been captured, th order that 
he might carry them all to China. As the Centurion had on 
board most of the necessary tools and materials, the inventive 
faculties of carpenter, smith, and sail-maker were severely 
taxed to supply the deficiencies. One day, while hammers were 
clanging and saws grinding, a sudden shout arose. ‘A sail! a 
sail!’ Eager eyes turned towards the offing, and a ship that 
was barely visible everybody declared to be the Centurion ; 
another appeared, and then it was evident that their first hope- 
ful conjectures must be abandoned. Ly the help of his glass, 
Anson discovered that the supposed ships were only two sail- 
ing boats. The thought flashed upon him that the Centurion 
must have foundered, and that those were her boats returning 
with the survivors of her crew~—a thought involving so much 
bitterness that, to conceal the sudden. rush of emotion, he 
withdrew to the solitude of his hut. Fortunately they proved 
to be only a couple of proas pursuing their way to one of the 
islands. Once more-the clink of hammers and the hum of 
busy men filled the air; but when the boat was nearly ready 
for launching, the look-out man, from the top of one of the 
hills, discovered the Cen/urion bearing down before the wind 
(October 18th), and raised an enthusiastic cry of, ‘The ship ! 
the ship!’ On hearing this joyful and unhoped-for news, 
Anson threw down the axe which he had been wielding lustily, 
and for once allowed his feclings to break through his habitual 
reserve. His unusual exultation showed how rigorous a re- 
straint he had put upon himself, in order to keep up the spirits 
of his followers, who, in this hour of delight, ‘ran down to the 
seaside in a kind of frenzy, eager to feast themselves with a 
sight they had so ardently wished for, and of which they had 
for a considerable time despaired. 

Having refitted the Centurion as well as his limited means 
would allow, Anson set sail on the 21st of October, and on the 
12th of November arrived at Macao, on the coast of China. 
There he remained during the winter Season, recruiting his 
men, and making good all deficiencies of stores and provisions, 
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He also secured a small reinforcement of his crew, entering 
twenty-three men, a few of them Dutch, and the rest Lascars. ~ 


On the 19th of April 1743, Anson resumed his voyage. He 
gave out that he was bound for Batavia, on his way back to 
England ; but, with characteristic tenacity of purpose, held to 
his design of intercepting the great Acapulco ship, though his 
crew at this time numbered only two hundred and one, of whom 
not more than forty-five were able seamen. The complement 
of one of the Spanish galleons was between five hundred and 
six hundred men; but in Anson’s sea-arithmetic forty-five 
English seamen equals five hundred Spaniards, so that he had 
no fear of the issue. Nor had his men : who, when their com- 
mander announced his intention of resuming his quest after the 
treasure-ship, expressed their satisfaction, in true English 
fashion, by three hearty cheers. One day, no mutton appear- 
ing on his table, Anson inquired the reason, for he felt certain 
the ‘supply was not exhausted. ‘True, your honour,’ replied 
the cook, ‘there are still a couple of sheep left in the galley, 
but I thought your honour would wish them kept for the’ 
dinners of the Spanish captain whom your honour is going to 
take prisoner !? 

On the last day of May the Cen/urtoncame in sight of the 
Philippines, and cruised off Cape Espiritu Santo, waiting and 
watching for her expected prey. ‘The anxiety of his people, 
who already seemed to hear the chink of Spanish doubloons in 
their pockets, increased every day until, on the morning of the 
2oth June, the look-out man descried the tall masts of the galleon 
in the offing, and immediaately all sail was set upon the Cen- 
turion. The great Acapulco argosy showed no desire to avoid 
the contest ; and as she carried forty-four guns and five hun- 
dred men, she might reasonably calculate in beating off her 
antagonist. Hoisting Spanish colours, and having the standard 
of Spain flying at the top-gallant masthead, she brought to in 
bold defiance of the English man-of-war, Anson, in the mean- 
time, had made such preparations as would ensure the most 
efficacious employment of the limited resources he had at his 
disposal. ‘ He picked out about thirty of his choicest hands and 
best marksmen, whom he distributed into his tops, and who 
fully answered his expectations by the signal services they per- 
formed. As A had not hands enough remaining to quarter a 
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sufficient number to each great gun in the customary manner, 
-he therefore, on his lower tier, fixed only two men to each gun, , 
who were'to be only employed in loading it, whilst the rest of 
his people were divided into different gangs of ten or twelve men 
each,who were constantly moving about the decks, to run out 
and fire such guns as were loaded. By this arrangement he 
was enabled to make use of all his guns ; and, instead of firing 
broadsides with intervals between them, he kept up a constant 
fire without intermission, whence he doubted not to procure 
very original advantages. For it is common with the Spaniards 
to fall down upon the decks when they see a broadside prepar- 
ing, and to continue in that posture till it is given; after which 
they rise again, and, presuming the danger to be for some time 
over, work their guns, and fire with great briskness, till another 
broadside is ready ; but the firing gun by gun, in the manner 
directed by the Commodore, rendered this practice of theirs 
impossible.’ . . 

The action began about one o’clock. Anson laid his Ship 
across the gafleon’s bows and raked her decks with a rapid and 
regular fire, which attested the proficiency in gunnery his men 
had acquired through his foresight in exercising them daily. 
The musketry from the tops, moreover, did great damage. For 
two hours the fighting was severe ; the masts and rigging of the 
galleon were cut to pieces, and she received one hundred and 
fifty shots in her hull, many of them between wind and water. 
Having lost sixty-seven men killed and eighty-five wounded, 
she struck her standard ; but it must be admitted she did not 
do so in dishonour. The loss of the British was only two men 
killed and seventeen wounded.! 

The cargo of the M’estra Scitora de Cabadonza consisted of 
one million three hundred and thirteen thousand eight hundred 
and forty-three pieces of eight, and thirty-five thousand six 
hundred and eighty-two ounces of virgin silver, besides cochi- 
neal and other goods; the total value hh English money being 
about £320,000. 

Scarcely had this splendid prize surrendered, when one of 
his lieutenants whispered in Anson’s ear that the Centurion 


1 The Spaniards were highly indignant, when they learned the smallness of 
Anson's crew, at their defeat, and complained that they had been beaten by a 
handful of boys. As they were double the number of the British, great precautions 
were taken to prevent them from rising against their captors. 
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was on fire, and near the powder-magazine. With his usual 
silenf serenity he gave the necessary orders for extinguishing 
the flames, and so contrivéd that the bulk of the crew remained 
in ignorance of their danger. Happily, all evil consequences 
were averted. Several cartridges had blown up and ignited 
a quantity of oakum, producing a good deal of smoke to very 
little fire, so that the accident was less grave in reality than in 
appearance. 

Returning with his capture to Macao, Anson, after remov- 
ing her cargo and setting free her crew, sold her to some 
merchants for £6000. He experienced considerable difficulty 
in his dealings with the Chinese authorities, but at length he 
obtained the supplies he stood in need off, and on the 15th of 
December sailed for England. After a Prosperous voyage, in 
which Fortune made him amends for her former ill-treatment, 
by carrying him through a powerful French fleet unobserved in 

‘a dense fog, he arrived in safety at Spithead on the rsth of 
January 1744, after a voyage of three years and nine months, in 
which he had completed the circuit of the globe. The lesson 
to be derived from this expedition, according to its historian, is 
‘that, though prudence, intrepidity, and perseverance united are 
not exempted from the blows of adverse fortune ; yet, in a long 
series of transactions, they usually rise superior to its power, and 
in the end rarely fail of proving successfull, 

The romance of the expedition will never fail to engage our 
sympathies ; but if we examine it coolly, and estimate, from a 
national point of view, its gains and losses, we shall admit that 
it was, on the whole, a failure. When Anson returned, the 
attention of the public was fixed upon Jacobite intrigues and 
Continental wars ; so that it did not inquire seriously whether 
the capture of a Spanish treasure-ship compensated for the loss 
of a thousand lives. Morcover, there was much in the story 
to stir the patriotic sympathies of Englishmen; so that the 
officials who had sent out Anson with ill-manned and ill- 
found ships, rotten to the core, escaped that arraignment at 
the bar of public opinion which they richly deserved. The 
daches of the Admiralty was visited by the Government upon 
the unfortunate Commodore, who went unrewarded for his 
services, until, in the following year, a change of ministers 
having taken place, he was promoted to the rank-of Rear- 
Admiral of the White. At the same time he was appointed to 
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a seat on the Board of Admiralty, in which position even 
the censorious Walpole admits that he discharged his duties 
efficiently.- ‘Lord Anson,’ he says, ‘was reserved and proud, 
and so ignorant of the world that Sir Charles Williams said 
he had been round it, but never in it’—which perhaps might 
with truth be said of a man who had almost always been en- 
gaged in active service, and had spent most of his time afloat. 
But he adds that ‘Lord Anson, attentive to and generally expert 
in maritime details, selected with great care the best officers, 
and assured the King that, in the approaching war, he should 
at least hear of no courts-martial. 

Early in 1747, the French having fitted out an expedition 
for the recovery of Cape Breton, Anson hoisted his flag as 
commander-in-chief of a powerful fleet intended to intercept 
it. He had under his flag one ninety-gun ship, one sixty-six, 
one seventy-four, three sixty-fours, five sixties, three fifties, and 
a forty-gun frigate. Sailing from Plymouth on the gth of April, 
he fell in with the French flect, under M. de Ja Jonquidre, in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Finisterre. The details of the battle 
which ensued are thus recorded by Anson himself :— 

“At daybreak,’ he says, ‘I made the signal for the fleet to 
spread in a line abreast, each ship keeping at the distance of a 
mile from the other, that there might not remain the least pro- 
bability for the enemy to pass by us undiscovered. At seven 
o'clock Captain Gwyn of the Fa/con ship informed me that he 
had seen the French fleet the day before, at four o’clock, bear- 
ing S.E, by S., four or five leagues from him; that it con- 
sisted of thirty-eight sail, nine of which were large ships, and 
had the appearance of men-of-war, the rest merchantmen under 
their convoy, and that they were all steering to the westward, 

‘Upon this intelligence I put abroad the signal for calling 
in all cruisers, and made sail immediately for the S.W., in order 
to cut them off. At half-an-hour after nine the Namur made a 
signal for seeing a flect in the S.W., which was also seen soon 
after by the man at the Prince George's [his own ship] mast- 
head, bearing S.W. by S., Cape Finisterre at the same time 
bearing S.S.E., distant twenty-four leagues. I then inade the 
signal for to chase with the whole fleet, and by seven plainly 
discovered the chase to be a French’ fieet; that nine of the 
ships had shortened sail and were drawing into a line of battle 
ahead, three of which appeared to be smaller than the others, 
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and that the rest of the fleet, whom I judged to be under their 
convoy, were stretching to the westward with all the sail they 
could set, : 

‘At’one o’clock I made the signal for the line of battle 
abreast, and in half-an-hour afterwards for the line ahead. 
About three I made the signal for the ship in the van to lead 
more large, in order to come to a close engagement with the 
enemy; who, getting their fore-tacks on board, and loosing 
their top-gallant sails, convinced me that their sole aim was 
to gain time, and endeavour to make their escape under favour 
of the night, finding themselves deceived in our strength ; upon 
which I made a signal for the whole fleet to pursue the enemy 
and attack them, without having any regard to the line of 
battle. 

‘The Centurion having got up with the sternmost ship of 
the enemy about four o’clock began to engage her, upon which 
two of the largest of the enemy’s ships bore down to her 
assistance. The Namur, Defiance, and Windsor, being the 
headmost' ships, soon entered into the action, and after having 
disabled those ships in such a manner that the ships astern 
must come up with them, they made sail ahead to prevent the 
van of the enemy making an escape, as did also several other 
ships of the ficet. . 

‘The Yarmouth and Devonshire having got up and engaged 


the enemy, and the Pryce George being near the Lnvincible, 


and going to fire into her, all the ships in the enemy’s rear 
struck their colours between six and seven o'clock, as did all 
those that werc in the line before night. I brought to at seven, 
having ordered the JTonmouth, Yarmouth, and Nottingham to 
pursue the convoy, who then bore W. by S., at the distance 
only of four or five leagues, so that I was in hopes of having a 
very good account of them. 

‘The Falcon, sloop (which I had sent after the convoy 
during the action with orders to make signals to the other 
ships), returned to the fleet the next day with the Dartmouth 
Indiaman, I have taken in all six men-of-war and four India- 
men (two sixty-sixes, one fifty-two, one forty-four, one seventy- 
four, one fifty-four, two thirtys, one twenty, and one eighteen); 

‘The Ruby (Le Rudis, a fifty-two gun ship) had struck 
several of her guns into the hold, having all the guns and 
stores on bgard for a new frigate at Quebec. I have put the 
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prizes into a condition to proceed with me to Spithead, and am 
in hopes that I shall arrive there in a few days; but it has 
taken up so much of our time, together with shifting and dis- 
tributing our prisoners, that I have not hitherto been able 
to get a perfect account of the killed and wounded on either 
side. Our loss is not very considerable, except that of Captain 
Grenville, who was an excellent officer, and is a great loss to 
the service in general. Captain [afterwards Admiral] Boscawen 
was wounded in the shoulder by a musket ball, but is almost 
recovered. y 

‘To do justice to the French officers, they did their duty 
well, and lost their ships with honour, scarcely any of them 
striking their colours until their ships were dismasted. M. St 
George [of the /nzincib/e] kept his colours flying some time 
after the General had struck. The Serzewx and Diamant were 
with great difficulty kept from sinking, which would not have 
been prevented without throwing great part of their guns over- 
board, as well as many chests of smal] arms intended for the 
expedition. The French general, M. de la Jonquitre, is 
wounded in two places, the captain of the Glorre killed, and 
the second captain of the /zvéncible had his leg shot off” 

The French loss in killed and wounded in this well-fought . 
battle amounted to about seven hundred, that of the British to 
about five hundred and twenty. Complete as was the victory 
on our side, we must not exult over it too unmeasuredly, as the 
French were undoubtedly inferior in force. Anson’s merit lay 
in the excellent seamanship displayed in throwing a net, so to 
speak, over the entire French squadron. If the English carried 
off the honours and rewards of victory, to the French must be 
credited a compliment worthy of the national reputation for 
politesse. Among the French ships which surrendered was 
LInvincible and La Gloire. When the captain of the former 
went on board the Prince George to give up his sword to the 
vice-admiral, he gracefully said,— Monsieur, vous avez vaincu 
Linvincible, et la Gloire vous suit? (Sir, you have conquered 
the /awincible, and Glory follows you.) One cannot conceive 
of a British officer, in such circumstances, stopping to make 
such a pretty speech. 

The treasure found on board the French squadron and 
convoy amounted to about £300,000, besides stores of all kinds 
of immense value. On the arrival of the victorious fleet at 
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Portsmouth, the bullion was deposited in twenty waggons, con- 
veyed to London, and with much military pomp paraded 
through the streets of the city to the bank, amid the shouts of 
a jubilant patriotism. The houses were illuminated ; huge 
bonfires blazed in-all the public places. The Duke of Bedford 
wrote to the victorious admiral,—‘ You will easily believe no 
one in this town did with greater joy receive the news of your 
great success against the French than myself; and universal, 
I may say, it is, as I am just come’ home through illuminated 
streets, and bonfires. The King told me this morning at his 
levee that I had given him the best breakfast he had had this 
long time, and I think I never saw him more pleased in my 
life. He has ordered Captain Davis a reward of 4500 for 
bringing the news.’ 

Twenty waggons of gold are palpable evidences of success 
which the multitude can thoroughly appreciate. Yet let us 
do justice to our country, and admit that it was not the booty 
which had so profoundly moved the natural feeling, but the 
fact that Anson’s victory came as a consolation and an en- 
couragement after the miserable reverses which had marked 
our share in the war. It revived the national confidence in 
the prestige of the flag. The Unidn Jack was once more 
supreme upon the sea, and every Englishman awoke next 
morning a prouder and happier man. Nor can it be doubted 
that it influenced the French Government, in conjunction with 
other circumstances, to open those negotiations which resulted 
in the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Created Lord Anson, Baron of Soberton, in the county of 
Hants, the vice-admiral resumed his effective administration 
at the Board of Admiralty ; and introduced and carried out the 
Act for the better government of the Navy,! which first en- 
acted our ‘Articles of War.’ These were sufficiently stringent, 
but not more stringent than was requisite at a time when the 
laxity of moral discipline had been the cause of disaster; and 
it is a satisfactory proof of the sagacity and skill with which 
they were drawn, that, for nearly a century, they underwent no 
alteration, except in two particulars, where modification was 
rendered necessary by the hard fate of Admiral Byng.’? 


¥ 22 George II. c. 33. 
* 2These“Xrticles, the r2th and r3th, inflicting the death penalty, were held to be 
too Draconian in their severity ; and thirty years after their rchactnent,—twenty-two 
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*In June 1751 Lord Anson, who had been for some time’the 
virtual head of the Admiralty,’ became First Lord, on the 
resignation of the Earl of Sandwich (the ‘Jemmy Twitcher’ 
of the satirists), His official career presents few incidents of 
interest until the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War in 1755, 
when, to strengthen the Jersonnel of the Navy, he adopted the 
expedient of establishing a permanent corps of marine infantry 
to serve on board the royal ships, entirely distinct from the 
army, and under the soie direction of the Board of Admiralty. 
At first this corps consisted of only five thousand men, divided 
into fifty companies, but its services were found so valuable 
that, in less than four years, its numbers were raised to about 
eighteen thousand. It was under the régéme of Anson that 
Admiral Boscawen, off the coast of Newfoundland, engaged the 
French fleet, in a fog, and captured two of its men-of-war ; and 
that Sir Edward Hawke swept the Channel clear of French 
traders. -And he was still at the head of the Admiralty when 
Byng met with the fate which has moved the pity of genera- 
tions. 

Early in the spring of 1756 the British Government received 
information that a formidable expedition had been got ready at 
Toulon, provisioned evidently for a short voyage. After some 
delay, they concluded that it was intended for the recapture of 
Minorca, which had been in British hands for half a century, 
but was almost entirely defenceless ; its capital, Port Mahon, 
the best harbour of the Mediterranean, being garrisoned by a 
small body of troops, under an aged and infirm general, On 
the 7th of April, a fleet of ten sail of the line, under Vice-Admiral 
the Hon. J. Byng (son of Lord Torrington, the Admiral Byng 
of Queen Anne’s time), was despatched for its protection, Three 
days later, a French fleet of twelve sail of the line sailed from 
Toulon, with a host of transports, carrying sixteen thousand 
men. They arrived off the coast of Minorca on the 18th, and 
began to disembark at the port of Ciudadella. The key of the 
defence was the castle of St Philip, which was garrisoned by 
about two thousand five hundred men under General Blakeney. 
This was so strong a post that the French were compelled to 
proceed with a regular investment. On the roth of May, 


after Byng’s execution, were added, in the Act of 19 George III. (1779), after the 
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Admiral Byng, who had been reinforced by two more men-of 
war, arrived within sight of St Philip, from the ramparts of 
which still waved the British flag, though the French batteries 
kept up an incessant storm of shot and shell. A man of 
resolution and daring—a man like Anson—would easily have 
effected its relief. But Byng, though physically brave, was 
deficient in moral courage, and when a great responsibility felt 
upon him, yielded to the pressure. He had already written 
home in a despondent strain: no necessaries, he said, could be 
procured at Gibraltar ; the place was so neglected that he could 
not clean the foul ships with which he had sailed from England ; 
had he been sent earlier he might have prevented the landing 
of the French, whereas it was very doubtful now whether an 
attempt to reinforce the garrison would be successful. The 
men who win victories do not write in this mingled strain of 
complaint and doubtfulness. Their language is as resolute as 
their action. : 
On the 21st of May, De la Galissioniére, the French admiral, 
bore down upon the British fleet. Instead of advancing to meet 
the attack, after the good old English fashion, Byng hesitated ; 
but Rear-Admiral Temple West, his second in command, led 
his division gallantly into action, broke the French line of 
battle, and. fiercely assailed the vessels with which he came in 
contact. Byng himself was scarcely engaged at all, except in 
the early part of the fight, when his ship, being damaged in her 
rigging, refused for a time to answer her helm. Overcome by 
the vehemence of West’s onset, De la Galissioniére, who seems 
to have resembled Byng in temperament, quickly withdrew his 
ships ; and then might you have seen the singular spectacle of 
a French fleet retiring leisurely, and in order, unmolested by a 
British fleet almost its equal in strength.’ Byng called a council 
of war—which never fights—and, representing that he was in- 
ferior to the enemy in number of men and weight of metal—he 


1 The French fleet consisted of twelve men-of-war (one eighty-four, four seventy- 
fours, five sixty-fours, and two filties), carrying eight hundred guns and eight 
thousand two hundred and fifty men ; also of five frigates, carrying one hundred and 
futy-six guns and one thousand three hundred men. Total, nine hundred and fifty- 
six guns, nine thousand five hundred and filty men. The British fleet, of thirteen 
ships, carrying eight hundred and tNirty-four guns and six thousand two hundred 
and five men; also of five frigates, with one hundred and fourteen guns and cight 
hunéeed and trey men. ‘Total, nine hundred and forty-eight guns, seven thousand 
and thirty-five men, ‘The French guns were of superior calibre to the British, 
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had, however, more guns, and one more ship—proposed to 
return to Gibraltar; a proposal accepted by the council, of 
which a majority of the members were as timid and undecided 
as himself. 

The Admiral then sent home his despatches; and on the 
loth of June, Admiral Sir Edward Hawke. and Vice-Admiral 
Saunders received orders to supersede Byng and his second in 
command immediately, arrest them, and bring them prisoners 
to England. No blame, however, attached to Temple West, in 
whose division (of six ships) thirty-nine men were killed and 
one hundred and fifty-five wounded ; while in Byng’s the loss 
in killed did not exceed four killed and thirteen wounded (all 
on board Captain Noel’s ship, the Princess Louisa, of sixty 
guns). Had West’s impetuous attack been properly supported, 
no doubt can be felt that a signal victory would have been won, 
and the deliverance accomplished of Minorca, which, abandoned 
by the British fleet, was compelled to surrender on the 27th of 
June. 


That a storm of public indignation should burst upon Byng’s 
devoted head is not to be wondered at. The news of his igno- 
“minious retreat to Gibraltar first reached London through the 
French admiral’s despatch to his Government ; and it is neces- 
sary, as Walpole remarks, to be acquainted with the disposition 
of a ‘free, proud, polite, and violent people,’ before one can con- 
ceive the indignation occasioned by this intelligence. When 
Byng’s own despatch arrived, in which he wrote with the calm 
complacency of a man who is satisfied that he has done all that 
can be expected of him, the popular fury rose to fever height. 
In every town and city his effigy was burned, with marks of 
loathing and contempt. ‘he streets rang with ballads, which 
poured contumely upon his name. Men went about bewailing 
the degeneracy of the English race, and wondering whether 
they and their brothers were cowards fit only to be enslaved. 
The walls were placarded with pasquinades, Caricatures and 
libels, in which the King and his Ministers were involved in the 
attacks made upon Byng, passed from hand to hand, as, for ex- 
ample: ‘A Rueful Story ; or, Britain in Tears, being the con- 
duct of Admiral B—g. London, printed by Boatswain Haul-up, 
a Broken-hearted Sailor.’ Again: ‘The Devil’s Dance, set to 
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Navy), and the Duke of Newcastle (the Prime Minister) were 
represented with cloven hoofs, dancing upon papers inscribed 
‘Justice’ ‘Honesty, ‘Law, ‘Magna Charta, ‘Port Mahon,’ 
etc. The only consolation available was such as might be 
derived from the reflection that the French admiral had shown 
an equal unwillingness to engage. Hence the epigram :— 


“We have lately been told 
Of two admirals bold 
Who engaged in a terrible fight ; 
They met after noon, 
Which I think was too soon, 
‘ As they both ran away before night.’ 


A medal was struck, having a figure of the admiral, with 
the legend—certainly unjustifiable in its insinuation—‘ Was 
Minorca sold for French gold?’ In another print he was de- 
picted as hanging in chains.. When he arrived at Portsmouth, 
it was with difficulty that the mob could be prevented from 
tearing him to pieces. Addresses from London, and from 
almost every county and city, poured in upon the Throne, 
demanding his condign punishment ; and to that from London 
the King was made to: promise, on Iris royal word, that he 
would save no delinquent from justice. Walpole relates that 
when a deputation waited upon the Duke of Newcastle to urge 
that severe measures should be taken against the admiral, that 
fatuous minister stammered out,— Oh, he shall be tried imme- 
diately ; he shall be hanged directly!’ But we suspect this 
story to be an invention. 

The Newcastle Administration, already shaken by internal 
dissensions, was overthrown by this fierce breath of popular 
feeling, and, at the King’s request, a new Ministry was formed 
by the Duke of Devonshire, in which William Pitt held office as 
Secretary of State and leader of the Commons. Anson then 
retired from the Admiralty. On the 28th of December, Byng 
was brought before a court-martial, which, after an exhaustive 
inquiry, protracted until the 27th of January (1757), adjudged him 
guilty, not of cowardice, but of remissness, and sentenced him to 
be shot. The Court acted on the Twelfth Article of War :— 
‘Every person in the fleet who through cowardice, negligence, 
or disaffectjon shall, in time of action, withdraw, or keep back, 
or not conie into the fight or engagement, or shall not do his 

, . 
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utmost to take or destroy any ships which it shall be his duty to 
engage, and to assist and relieve all and every of His Majesty’s 
ships, or those of his allies, which it shall be his duty to assist 
and relieve, every such person so offending, and being convicted 
thereof by a court-martial, shall suffer death.’ With these words 
before them, I think the Court could hardly have done otherwise 
than pronounce against Byng ; for of negligence and slackness 
it was not in anyone’s power-to acquit him—it could not be 
said that he had done “ his utmost to take or destroy the French 
ships.’ But the penalty of death seemed crushingly severe for 
an error of judgment—a want of resolution and capacity—and 
the Court strongly recommended the unfortunate admiral to the 
mercy of the Crown. 

It was the duty of the Admiralty to convey their recommen- 
dation to the King. This they did ; but they adopted a method 
of procedure which was as unfortunate as it was novel, and was 
by no'means calculated to obtain the desired object. They ad- 
dressed a long letter to His Majesty, enclosing copies of Byng’s 
instructions, of the resolutions and sentence of the court-martial, 
and other documents ; adding, * That doubts having arisen with 
regard to the legality of the sentence, particularly, whether the 
crime of negligence, which was not expressed in any part of the 
proceedings, could, in this case, be supplied by implication, they 
found themselves obliged most humbly to beseech His Majesty 
that the opinion of the judges might he taken whether the 
said sentence was legal.’ The opinion of the judges was 
delivered on the 16th of February, and they decided, of course, 
in favour of its legality. A warrant was immediately issued 
for Byng’s execution to take place on the 28th,—four encourager 
es autres, as Voltaire wittily said; but eventually it was 
deferred to the rgth of March. Pitt made every effort to 
save him, risking his popularity with the country, which, after 
our English fashion, demanded a victim. He told the King that 
the House of Commons wished the admiral to be pardoned. 
Sir” said the King sarcastically, ‘ you have taught me to 
look for the sense of my subjects in another place than the 
House of Commons.’ 

Byng, in the last days of his life, behaved with a calm dignity 
and an unostentatious courage which moved the admiration 
even of his enemies. When the fatal morning arriyed, he wel- 
comed it as the termination of a period of painful delay. He 

va 
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took Idave of his friends with easy grace, detained the officers’ 
not a moment, repaired with firm step to the quarter-deck of 
the ship, the A/onargue, in which he had been confined, and 
placed' himself in a chair, without affectation or levity. The 
attendants represented that his face being uncovered, as he had 
expressly desired, his executioners might feel some reluctance, 
and besought him, therefore, to make use of a handkerchief. 
He replied with indifference,—‘ If it will frighten chev let it be 
done; they would not frighten me.’ His eyes were bound—a 
flash—a report—and he fell.’ 

In July 1757, Pitt, who held his administrative capacity in 
high esteem, prevailed upon Lord Anson to resume his duties 
as First Lord of the Admiralty; and he justified the great 
minister’s confidence by the vigour with which he organised the 
various expeditions directed by Pitt against the French coast 
andthe French possessions in North America. In May 1758, 
he hoisted his flag in command of the Channel Fleet, and cruised 
‘off Brest, or harassed the shores of France from Brest to Roche- 
fort, until the approach of winter. The following year, 1759, 
was illustrated by famous exploits at land and sea, to which we 
shall shortly recur,—Boscawen’s victory over the French fleet 
under Monsieur de la Clue; Sir Edward Hawke’s brilliant 
defeat of Mons. Conflans in Quiberon Bay ; and the capture of 
Quebec by General Wolfe, assisted by the fleet under Admiral 
Saunders. These successful operations could not but reflect 
lustre upon the naval administration under which they had 
taken place. 

In 1760, the naval power of Great Britain consisted of 
seventy thousand men, including eighteen thousand three hun- 

1 Lord Holland extracts the following account of Byng’s judicial murder from 
Horace Walpole’s MS. :—‘ Admiral Byng’s tragedy was completed on Monday—a 
perfect tragedy ; for there were a variety of incidents—villainy, murder, and a hero. 
His sufferings, persecutions, aspersions, disterbances—nay, the revolutions of his 
fate,~had not in the least unhinged his mind; his whole behaviour was natural 
few days before, one of his friends standing by him said, ‘‘ Which of us 
he replied, “‘ Why this ceremony? I know what it means; let the man 
come and measure me for my coffin.” He said that, being acquitted of cowardice, 
and being persuaded, on the coolest reflection, that he had acted for the best, and 
should act so again, he was not unwilling to suffer. yHe desired to be shot on the 
quarter-deck, not where common malefactors are ;—came out at twelve—sat down 
in a chair, for he would not kneel, and refused to have his face covered, that his 
countenance might show whether he feared death ; but being told it might frighten 
his exeeutioners, Me submitted—gave the signal at once—received one shot through 
the head, anothgr through the heart, and fell.’ ‘ 
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“dred and fifty-five marines ; and to this effectively formidable 
establishment it had been raised in the main by Anson’s inde- 
fatigable energy. There were one hundred and twenty ships of 
the line, besides frigates, fire-ships, sloops, bombs, and tenders. 
Under Anson’s rule, a spirit of audacious enterprise, a calin con- 
fidence in their own superiority, and a contempt of the French, 
which sometimes took a humorous aspect, seems to have been 
communicated to the meanest seaman of Great Britain, 

On the 3oth of July 1761, Anson was raised to the dignity of 
Admiral-in-Chicf of the Fleet, and soon afterwards sailed 
from Harwich in the Charlotte yacht to bring Queen Charlotte 
to England. In February 1762, he accompanied the Queen’s 
brother, Prince Charles, to Portsmouth, in order to show him 
the powerful fleet, under Sir George Pocock, which had been 
fitted out for an expedition against the Havannah. In this 
visit he caught a violent cold, accompanied with an attack of 
gout; and, after an illness of several weeks? duration, he died 
at his seat, Moor Park, in Hertfordshire, on the 6th of June 
1762,! 

* Moor Park, which Sir William Temple thought ‘the sweetest place he had 
seen in his life, at home or abroad,’ was bought in 1720 by a Mr Styles, a South 
Sea speculator, who spent £130,000 in building and improvements. The principal 
Fooms were painted by Sir James ‘Thornhill. On Mr Styles’ death, Lord Anson 
purchased the estate, and expended £80,000 in undoing much that his predecessor 
had done, and in laying out the grounds anew, under the direction of ‘Capability ’ 
Brown, Horace Walpole, writing in July 2760, says: * We went to see Moor Park, 
but I was not much struck with it, after all the miracles I had heard Brown had per. 
formed there. He has undulated the horizon in so many artificial mole-hills, that it 


is full as unnatural as if it was drawa with a rule and compasses. Nothing is done 
to the house ; there are not even chairs in the great apartment.’ 
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CHAPTER III. 


NAVAL HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE IIL. 


E must retrace our steps, in order to glance at some 
>}, incidents in our naval history with which it was not 
convenient to deal in the preceding chapter. 

In the opening weeks of 1744 a formidable 
British fleet, under Vice-Admiral Matthews and Rear-Admiral 
Lestock, lay moored in the Bay of Hyéres. It consisted of 
twenty-cight ships of the line, ten frigates, and two fire-ships, 
carrying two thousand four hundred and ninety guns and fifteen 
thousand men. From this secure anchorage it kept watch and 
ward over the French and Spanish fiéet in the harbour of 
Toulon. The allied armada numbered also twenty-eight sail of 
the line, but only six frigates. It carried sixteen thousand five 
hundred men and one thousand eight hundred and twenty guns, 
which, however, were of heavier calibre than those of the 
British. The Courts of France and Spain grew ashamed at 
last that their armaments should be blocked up in port by a 
force which was hardly superior to them, and sent vehement 
orders to their admirals that at all risks they should put to sea. 
The orders were too stringent and direct to be evaded or dis- 
obeyed ; and, on the 8th of February, Matthews received infor- 
mation that the enemy had becn scen under sail. Thereupon 
he signalled for the British fleet to get under weigh with all 
possible speed. During the 9th and roth the two great fleets 
continued to manceuvre in sight of each other, apparently with 
a view to obtain the advantage of position. That the French 
admiral had no desire to come to blows was evident enough, 
and his ships were such excellent sailers that he might easily 

. * 
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have escaped ; but the Spaniards, either from want of skill, or 
because their vessels were slower, made such tardy progress that sj 
“he could not bring them off. - 

At dawn on the 11th, the interval between the two fleets had 
increased, and Matthews had the mortification of seeing that his 
rear-admiral’s division was far astern. As it seemed to be the 
design of the French to draw him towards the Straits, when they 
would probably be reinforced from Brest, Matthews, notwith- 
standing the irregularity of his line, resolved to lose no time in 
forcing an action. At half-past eleven he threw out the signal 
for engaging the ehemy; but Lestock refrained from repeat- 
ing it, and, indeed, he was at the time so far astern, that he 
had no enemy to engage. With the English centre, Matthews 
was opposed to the rear division of the allies, consisting of the 
Spanish squadron ; while the English van, under Rear-Admiral 
Cowley, challenged their centre. Firing began about half-past 
one, and continued till nightfall, when the French bore away, 
leaving a Spanish line-of-battle ship in the hands of the British 
as atrophy. They won no other. 

All next day Matthews pursued his fugitive foe ; but on the 
13th he discontinued the chase, and, after some days spent in 
active cruising, bore away for Minorca. The French put into 
Alicant on the 16th, and the Spaniards into Carthagena on the 

_ Toth. ; 

Thus tamely ended a battle which, if well fought, should have 
proved a world-famous contest, and inflicted ruin on the navies 
of France and Spain. Matthews was prevented from attaining 
this renown by the enmity of Lestock, who was willing to sacri- 
fice his own, in order that‘his rival might not be covered with 
glory, and basely subordinated the interests of his country to 
his private revenge. By one of those remarkable perversities, 
which have given courts-martial so unsavoury an odour, Lestock, 
when put on his trial, was honourably acquitted—that is the man 
who did ze? fight—while Matthews, the man who did, was dis- 
missed from his command, and rendered incapable of serving 
the King.. The public, however, hastened to redress this in- 
justice, and posterity has been of the same opinion. 


In 1747 England had the gratification of discovering a great 
naval commander in the person of Rear-Admiral Hawke, who, © 
in this year, won his first victory. 
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Edward Hawke was the son of a barrister. He early evinced, 
we are told,a bold and decisive spirit, and his inclinations point- 
ing to a seafaring life, his father had the sagacity to comply 
with them. When he set out to join his ship, the elder Hawke 
exhorted him to behave well, and then, in time, he might hope 
to become a captain. ‘Captain,’ exclaimed the boy-midship- 
man, ‘if I did not think I should rise to be an admiral, I 
would not go !’ 

In 1734 he was so far on his way to that illustrious dignity 
as to have obtained the rank of captain of a man-of-war. Then, 
for ten years, he made no further progress towards distinction, 
and was known only as a brave and meritorious officer, well 
versed in all the details of his profession, and possessed of a 
clear and strong intelligence. At last his opportunity came, as 
it comes, once at least in his life, to every man; and Hawke 
profited by it. In command of the Berwick, a seventy-four gun 
ship, he served under Admiral Matthews in the indecisive action 
off Toulon. He had observed that the old military plan of 
‘fighting in line, which made the movements of a squadron 
depend upon the action of each separate vessel in it, led to no 
decisive result, and seizing his occasion, he boldly disregarded 
it. A Spanish ship, the Poder, had compelied two British men-_ 
of-war to retire from the line. Indignant, he broke loose from 
his position, bore down upon the enemy,’and when within pistol 
shot poured a whole broadside into her, by which twenty-seven 
of her crew were killed outright, and seven of her lower deck 
gans dismounted. Continuing the attack with irresistible fury, 
he threw all her masts overboard, and she was soon compelled 
to strike her colours. 

On his return to England, Hawke was tried by court-martial 
for his breach of discipline, and sentenced to lose his com- 
mission ; but the King acknowledged his personal gallantry and 
the service which he had rendered, by restoring him imme- 
diately to his rank, and declaring publicly that he would con- 
sider him as his own captain, a declaration to which he faith- 
fully adhered. 

In July 1747, Hawke was made Rear-Admiral of the White, 
and soon afterwards appointed to the command of a squadron 
which had been fitted out to intercept a large fleet of French 
merchantmen, bound under a strong convoy to the West Indies. 
With thirteen men-of-war (one seventy, one sixty-six, two sixty- 

. . 
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fours, seven sixties and two fifties), he sailed from Plymouth on 
the gth of August, and cruised off Brest and in.the Channel until 
the 14th of October, when he fell in, off Belleisle, with the 
enemy’s merchant-fleet, consisting of two hundred and fifty-two 
vessels, which had left the Isle of Aix a week before, escorted by 
nine men-of-war (one eighty-gun ship, three seventy-fours, one 
seventy, two sixty-fours, one sixty, and one fifty-six) and several 
frigates, under M. de Letendidre. 

It was about eight o'clock in the morning when the tall 
masts cf the enemy began to appear on the horizon, and two 
hours later, Hawke signalled to his ships .to form in line of 
battle ahead. At this moment, one of them intimated that she 
counted eleven sail of the French fleet ; half-an-hour afterwards, 
another ship informed him that twelve were in sight. Mean- 
while, the merchantmen, under every stitch of canvas they 
could carry, were scattering before the wind ; while the line-of- 
battle ships, endeavouring to stretch across their rear like a 
rampart, hauled near the wind under topsails .and foresails. 
. Hawke, finding that precious time was lost in forming the line, 
signalled for his whole squadron to chase, and for each ship to 
engage as she came up with the enemy. The Lion and the 
Princess Louisa began the action, and were followed in quick 
succession by their consorts, until it became general from rear 
to van. The French- had the weather gage, and the smoke 
prevented Hawke from observing the progress of the battle, 
while it also prevented his ships from seeing his signals ; but, 
with his flag flying on board the Devonshire, he swept into the 
heart of the fire, until he met with an antagonist, whom he soon 
compelled to strike, and passing on, left her to be taken posses- 
sion of by the British frigates astern. Perceiving that the 
Eagle and the Edinburgh were closely engaged, he bore down 
to their assistance : unfortunately, the Eagle, having her wheel 
shot away, and her rigging cut up, became unmanageable, and, 
falling twice on board the Devonshire, frustrated the admiral’s 
intention, aud drove him to iceward, where he was attacked by 
two of the enemy, the AZonargue and the Tonnant, each his 
superior in force. In this situation the Devonshire suffered 
severely ; the breechings of her guns broke loose, and they flew 
fore and aft in such a manner that she was obliged to sail 
ahead inorder to refit. The Tonnant, however, still continued 
to fire steadily at her spars and rigging, and she must soon 
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have been dismasted, had not the 7i/éury descried her danger, 
and, Slipping in between them, compelled the Frenchman to 
stand on his defence. As soon as the breechings of her guns 
were repaired, the Devonshire returned into the battle, and 
speedily compelled the surrender of another of the enemy. 
The gdmiral then signalled for all his ships to engage as 
closely as possible, and himself set the example by laying the 
Devonshire alongside the French seventy-four gun ship, Le 
Terrible. 

About seven o'clock, the 7¢rr7é/e called out for quarter, and 
as it was now dark, and his ships were widely dispersed, 
Hawke signalled to cease firing. He had gained a great 
victory ; six of the French ships having struck—three of them 
to the admiral himself —an exceptional occurrence, which shows 
with what skill and gallantry he must have fought. At the 
same time, as Hawke’s biographer remarks, the detail of the 
action clearly proves that if the advantage of fighting ships in 
line was not greater than that obtained by permitting each ship, 
like the heroes of the Iliad, to range at large, and fight or retire, 
as the foe was equal or superior, some device in naval tactics 
was still wanting, which should combine the mutual security to 
be derived from the line formation, along with the independent 
activity of individual ships. ‘For notwithstanding the great 
success of the Devoushire in this battle, the risk that she ran of 
being captured, shows, that all the ability with which she was 
managed might not have been sufficient to save her; and that 
although, in the end, the victory was decisive, the French had 
very nearly acquired the triumph of taking one of the ablest 
sailors and greatest men whose names adorn the naval annals 
of England, 

To Hawke, however, belongs the credit of a bold and suc- 
cessful innovation on the old military system of fighting by 
squadron, and the principle which he laid down was afterwards 
scientifically applied by Rodney and Nelson. 

The letter to the Admiralty in which he described his victory 
hagan individuality about it that justifies its transference to 
our pages, notwithstanding its length. The man himself— 
straightforward, resolute, and rough—is very clearly to be 
recognised in it. 

‘October 14, at seven in the morning, being in latitude 
47° 49’ N., and longitude from Cape Finisterre 1° 2’ W., the 
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Edinburgh made the signal for seven sail in the S.E. quarter, 
T'immediately made the signal for all the fleet to chase. About 
eight we saw a great number of ships, but so crowded that we 
could not count them. At ten, made the signal for the line of 
battle ahead. The Louisa being the headmost and weather- 
most ship, made the signal for discovering eleven sail of the 
enemy's line-of-battle ships. Half-an-hour after, Captain Fox, 
in the Kent, hailed us, and said that they counted twelve very 
large ships. Soon after, I perceived the enemy’s convoy to 
crowd away with all the sail they could set, while their ships- 
of-war were endeavouring to form in a line astern of them, and 
hauled near the wind under their topsails and foresails, and 
some with topgallant sails set. Finding we lost time in form- 
ing our line, while the enemy was standing away from us, at 
eleven made the signal for the whole squadron to chase Half- 
an-hour after, observing our headmost ships to be within a 
proper distanceyI made the signal to engage, which was im- 
mediately obeyed. 

‘The Lion and Princess Louisa began the engagement, and 
were followed by the rest of the squadron as they could come 
up, and went from rear to van, The enemy having the weather- 
gage of us, and a smart and constant fire being kept on both 
sides, the smoke prevented my seeing the number of the enemy, 
or what happened on either side, for some time. In passing on 
to the first.ship we could get near, we received many fires at a, 
distance, till we came close to the Severne, of fifty guns, whom 
we soon silenced, and left to be taken up by the frigates astern, 
Then perceiving the Eagle and Edinburgh, who had lost her 
foretopmast, engaged, we kept our wind as close as possible, in 
order to assist them. This attempt of ours was frustrated by 
the Zag/e falling twice on board us, having had her wheel shot 
to pieces, and all her men at it killed, and all her traces and 
bowlines gone. This drove us to leeward, and prevented our 
attacking Le Monargue, of seventy-fpur, and the Tonnant, of 
eighty guns, within any distance to do execution. However, 
we attempted both, especially the latter ; while we were engaged 
with her, the breechings' of all our lower-deck guns broke, and 
the guns flew fore and aft, which obliged us to shoot ahead, for 
our upper and quarter-deck guns could not reach her. Captain 


1 The rope fixed to the ring of a cannon and fastened to the ship's side, to prevent 
the gun from running too far in, es 
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Harland, in the 77/éury, observing that she fired single guns.at 
us, in-order to dismast us, stood on the other tack between her 
and the Devonshire, and gave her a very smart fire. 

‘By the time the new breechings were all seized, I was got 
almost alongside the 77¢dent, of sixty-four guns, whom I en- 
gaged as soon as possible, and silenced by as brisk a fire as I 
could make, Just before I attacked her, observing the Ken, 
which seemed to have little or no damage, at some distance 
astern of the Zonnaztf, J flung out Captain Fox’s pendant, to 
make sail ahead to engage her, as I saw ‘it was in his power to 
get close up with her, she being somewhat disabled, having lost 
her maintopmast. Seeing some of our ships at that time not 
so closely engaged as I could have wished, and not being able 
well to distinguish who they were, I flung out the signal fora 
closer engagement. Soon after, I got alongside, within mus- 
ket-shot of the 7errib/e, of seventy-four guns and seven hundred 
nien, Near seven at night she called out for quarter. 

‘Thus far I have been particular with regard to the share 
the Devonshire bore in the action of the day. As for the other 
ships, as far as fell within my notice, their commanders, officers, 
and companies behaved with the greatest spirit and resolution, 
in every respect like Englishmen ; only I am sorry to acquaint 
your Lordships that I must except Captain Fox, whose conduct 
on that day I beg they would give directions for inquiring into 
at a court-martial. 

* Having observed that six of the enemy’s ships had struck, 
and it being very dark, and our ships dispersed, I thought it 
best to bring to for that night, and seeing a great firing a long 
way astern of me, I was in hopes to have some more of the 
enemy’s ships taken in the morning: but instead of that, 1 
received the melancholy account of Captain Saumarez being 
killed, and that the Zoxsant had escaped in the night by the 
assistance of the Jxtrefid, who, by having the wind of our ships, 
had received no damage that I could perceive. Immediately I 
called a council of war. 

» ©As to the French convoy’s escaping; it was not possible for 
me to detach any ships after them at first, or during the action, 
except the frigates, and that I thought would have been .im- 
prudent, as I observed several large ships-of-war among them ; 
and to confirm me in this opinion, I have since learned that 
they had the Content, of sixty-four guns, and many frigates, 
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from thirty-six downwards: however, I took a step which 
-seemed to me the most probable to intercept them: for as I 
could man and victual the Weasel sloop, I despatched her with 
an express to Commodore Legge. 

‘As the enemy’s ships were large, except the Severne, they 
took @ good deal of drubbing, and lost all their masts, except 
two, who had their foremasts left ; this has obliged me to lie by 
these two days past, in order to put them in a condition to be 
brought into port, as well as our own, who have suffered 
greatly. ‘ 

‘I have sent this express by Captain Moore, of the Devon- 
shire, in the Hector; and it would be doing great injustice to 
merit not to say that he signalised himself greatly in the action, 
We have taken— 





Ships. Men, | Guns. 





Le Terrible, . . . . 686 74 
Le Monarque, . . . 686 74 
Le Neptune, - . . . 686 74 
Le Trident, . “ . P: 650 64 
Le Fougeux, . . . . 650 64 


Le Severne, . . . . 550 50 

















* They were under the command of M. de l’Etendiére.’ 


For this brilliant service Hawke was created a Knight 
Companion of the Bath. 

Passing over some years of comparative inactivity, we come 
to 1755, whén he was made a Vice-Admiral of the White. In 
the following year he commanded a squadron which was sent 

1 This phrase attracted much notice at the time, and from being a cant term in 
the Navy, was, on this occasion, promoted into the language of the country. The 
King had never heard of it before, and being much puzzled about the meaning, was 
roguishly referred by one of his ministers for an explanation to the Duke of Bed- 
ford, who had not long before experienced a handsome drubbing, under the name of 
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to cruise in the Bay of Biscay, and afterwards superseded 
Admiral Byng in the command of the Mediterranean Fleet. 

Pitt, the ‘Great Commoner,’ a good judge of men, selected 
him to take charge of the naval division of the combined ex- 
pedition which, in 1757, he despatched against Rochefort. 
Sixteen ships of the line escorted the transports, which had on 
board ten regiments of foot, under Sir John Mordaunt. The 
French coast, at the time, was but feebly garrisoned; and 
Louis XV., when he heard of the arrival of this formidable 
armament at the mouth of the Charente, ceased to hope that 
Rochefort would not be captured. The fortified island of Aix 
was attacked by Captain Howe, who anchored his ship within 
fifty yards of the batteries, and in an hour silenced their guns, 
General Conway threw his troops into the citadel. But this 
was the only success that attended the expedition. Sir John 
Mordaunt, a well-meaning but feeble-minded man, afraid of 
responsibility, shrank from the enterprise which he had been 
commissioned to undertake ; and called councils of war, day 
after day, which confirmed him in his timidity. Hawke, dis- 
gusted by his hesitation, informed him that if he would not 
attempt or propose anything, he would return with the fleet to 
England. Then Mordaunt required from him an assurance 
that, if the attack upon Rochefort failéd, he would make such 
arrangements as would enable the troops to re-embark. Hawke 
sharply replied that that must depend upon wind and weather; 
while Colonel Wolfe, the future hero of Quebec, exclaimed, with 
the impatience of genius, that with three ships and five hundred 
men Rochefort could be taken. Mordaunt, however, would do 
nothing, and ultimately the expedition returned home covered 
with disgrace. ‘I am sorry to say,’ wrote General Conway, 
‘that I think we make a pitiful figure in not attempting any- 
thing. . . . For the only time of my life I dread to come back 
to England.’ 

The year of 1759 was, for England, ‘a year of victory” On 
the field of Minden the honours of the day were carried off by 
the British soldiery. The French dominion in Canada was 
overthrown by Wolfe on the heights of Abraham. And Eng- 
land’s supremacy at sea was maintained by Hawke’s defeat of 
Conflans. 

Hawke, in the autumn months of 1759, was blockading 
Brest with large fleet, when a violent tempest drove him from 
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his station, and compelled him to seek the shelter of Torbay. 
On the 14th.of November, the storm abated, and the French 
Admiral, Monsieur Conflans, ran out to sea, with twenty-one 
ships of the line and four frigates. He had ascertained that 
Commodore Duff, with a small squadron [four fifty-gun-ships 
and six frigates], was cruising in Quiberon Bay, and he hoped 
to attack and overpower him before Hawke could come to his 
assistance. But on the day that he left Brest, Hawke left Tor- 
bay; and the afternoon of the 16th found him off Ushant. 
Some English transports, returning from Quiberon Bay, passed 
through the fleet, and informed the indefatigable admiral that 
they had sighted the French, on the preceding day, standing to 
the south-east, and about twenty-three leagues distant from 
Belleisle. The intelligence was greeted by the whole British 
fleet with exultant chcers, and every ship prepared for victorious . 
action. The wind also shifted to a favourable quarter, aad 
every stitch of canvas was spread to catch it. 

. Early in the morning of the 20th, the J/azdstone frigate let 
fy her topgallant sails, as a signal for discovering a fleet ; and, 
about half-an-hour afterwards, Lord Howe, in the Mfagnanime, 
signalled that they were enemies. The admiral immediately 
informed his officers that he did not intend to trouble himself 
with forming lines ; but would attack them in the old way, ‘to 
make downright work with them ;’ and, accordingly, he threw 
out a signal for seven of his ships to chase, in order to tempt 
the enemy into fighting. It was not atall to the mind of Conflans 
to engage Hawke and his fleet ; and he made all haste to the 
mouth of the Vilaine, where he hoped to be safe amid the rocks 
and shallows. But Hawke was not to be daunted, and vigor- 
ously pressed the pursuit, though the wind was rapidly rising, 
and the darkening skies and rolling waters indicated the 
approach of a storm. 

As the British neared the French, the wind blew up intoa ~ 
gale, but they steadily swept onward, disregardful of the hidden 
perils of that dangerous coast. At two in the afternoon our 
van ships closed upon the French rear, and the Warsfzte and 
the Dorsetshire opened fire. ‘‘The imagination,’ we are told, 
‘can conceive nothing more sublime than the spectacle which 
the hostile squadrons presented at this moment. A dreadful 
storm darkened the face of the heavens. The sea was rolling 
in tremendous waves, which on ali sides were da hing them- 
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selves into foam on treacherous rocks and shallows unknown 
to the. English pilots. In the midst of these terrible circum- 
stances, calculated from the very majesty of the physical power 
in action to awe and intimidate, two adverse navies, the great- 
est that had been employed in one of the greatest wars in the 
annals of Europe, freighted with the fate, and worthy of being 
entrusted with the glory of the rival nations, were preparing for 
battle. It was a moment as if nature had resolved to contrast 
the tameness of physical terror with the grandeur of heroism ; 
and to show how much more sublime aré the moral sentiments 
of a collected mind, than all the awful phenomena of the 
heavens darkened, and the ocean agitated by a tempest, 
with the multifarious dangers of secret rocks and unknown 
shallows, 

Conflans endeavoured, by availing himself of the local 
knowledge of his pilots, to decoy his pursuers in among the 
rocks ; but the execution of this manoeuvre occupied more time 
than the occasivn allowed, and the British came up with his 
ships before they were fully prepared for action. It was half- 
past two when the battle began. The Formidable, a French 
man-of-war, flying the flag of Admiral de Verger, was splen- 
didly handled: broadside after broadside were poured into 
her by the British, as they sailed past her in succession to 
attack her comrades in the van, and she returned their fire with 
a steadiness and a promptitude which commanded the admira- 
tion of her enemies. Hawke, in the Royal George, bore down 
upon the So/ez? Royal, the French Admiral’s flag-ship, and as if 
intent only on this one victim, took no heed of the fierce 
storm of shot which saluted him in his rapid course. His Pilot, 
seeing the roar of the breakers all around him, warned the 
admiral that he could go no further, without incurring imminent 
danger from the shoals. ‘You have done your duty,’ said 
Hawke, ‘in pointing out the danger; but lay me alongside of 
the So/ed/ Royal.’ The two ships were on the point of coming 
in contact, when the Supcrbe, of seventy guns, generously 
interposed to save her admiral, and received the tremendous 
broadside which the Royal George had reserved for Monsieur 
Conflans. Amid the roar of her fifty guns was heard a terrible 
shriek of despair and horror; and, as the smoke cleared away, 
only the masts of the Sugerde, with colours still flying, could be 
seen, and ¢hese, in a moment, were covered by the rush and 
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roll of the sea. The Soleid Rayal, however, gained time to 
make for the shore, where she was afterwards burned with 
disgrace. i 

In a ship-to-ship battle, which called for no manceuvring, 
there is little to describe. The firing lasted throughout the 
dark, cold November afternoon ; but when night came on, the 
French vessels, shattered and torn, were able to avail them- 
selves of their superior knowledge of the coast, and to make 
their escape. Seven of them hove their guns overboard ; and 
about as many. more found shelter in other ports. Two had 
been captured by the British, three were sunk, and one was 
burned. This victory was obtained at small cost by the 
British, who had but forty killed and two hundred and two 
wounded. A couple of British men-of-war ran on a sand- 
bank, but their arms and stores were saved. The loss of the 
French in killed and wounded we cannot ascertain; but it 
must have exceeded three thousand. 2 

Hawke’s victory relieved the mind of England from all 
apprehensions of invasion, for it destroyed the last great fleet 
which France was able to put to sea. It drew from Voltaire a 
despairing admission of the superiority of the British Navy. 
Ce royaume, he says, ‘n’a pu essuyer de si grands disastres 
sans perdre encore tous les vaisseaux qu’il envoyait pour les 
prévenir ; A peine une flotte ¢tait-elle en mer quelle était ou 
prise ou détruite ; on contruisait des vaisseaux a la hate ; c’était 
travailler pour l’Angleterre, dont ils devenait bientét la proie.’ 
In England, the exultation of the people was expressed by Wal- 
pole :—‘Thus, he cries, ‘we wind up this wonderful year! 
‘Who that died three years ago, and could revive, would believe 
it? . . .. One is forced to ask every morning what victory 
there is, for fear of missing one.’ 

The wind blowing strong inshore, Hawke signalled for his 
ships to anchor to the westward of the small island of Dumet, 
dropping his own anchor—so close to the shallows had the 
chase been—in fifteen fathoms water. There the fleet remained 
during the night--a night rendered terrible by the fury of the 
storm, by the roar of the billows on the rocky coast, and the 
occasional report of guns of distress. 

The British force engaged in the action of Quiberon Bay 
consisted of twenty-three sail of the line, carrying one thousand 
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dred and twenty men. M. Conflans had with him twenty-one 
sail of the line, carrying one thousand four hundred and eighty- 
six guns, and seventeen thousand four hundred and ninety men. 
As the French guns were of heavier calibre than the British, the 
superiority of the latter in this respect was more apparent than 
real. 

Hawke arrived at Plymouth on the 17th of January 1760; 
and on the 21st of the same month was received with much 
effusion by his steady patron, George II., who, as the bluff old 
admiral entered the presence chamber, advanced to meet him, 
and thanked him aloud for the services which he had rendered 
to the nation. Hawke afterwards received the thanks of the 
House of Commons, and was rewarded with a pension of 
42000 per annum for life, with remainder to his two sons. A 
special form of prayer and thanksgiving was ordered for use in 
all the churches of the United Kingdom ; and a medal was 
struck to commemorate the victory. On the obverse was a 
figure of Britannia receiving a wreath of victory from the hands 
of Fame, with the legend,—‘ Britain triumphed—Hawke com- 
manded—Off Belleisle ;’ while the reverse displayed the 
device of Night interposing to save France (a disabled 
warrior) from the thunder-bolts of victorious Britain, An 
inscription below the design intimated that ‘France relin- 
quishes the sea.’ 

Hawke was again at sea in August 1760, commanding the 
fleet which blockaded the French fleet between Brest and 
Rochefort. At the peace of 1763, he struck his flag, and he 
continued in retirement until December 1766, when he was 
placed at the head of the Admiralty. In this important post, 
which he held until January 1771, it fell to his lot to organise 
the expeditions of discovery under Captains Wallis and Cook. 
He was raised to the peerage in 1776, by the title of Baron 
Hawke of Towton, in the county of York ; but he took no part 
in the debates of the Upper House, nor did he re-appear in 
public life. His death took place, at a ripe old age, on the 
17th of October 1781. 

For something like thirty-five years, Hawke, with a few 
brief intervals, was always afloat; and it is due to this circum- 
stance, perhaps, that we know so little of his character and 
habits. Unfortunately, too, he met with no biographer to pre- 
serve those fersonal detaile ghace traite nf in ey 
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would have helped posterity to some knowledge of the man 
himself, away and apart from the admiral and official:, In 
default of fuller and more satisfactory information, we must be 
content with the following. curious sketch by an anonymous 
writer. 7 

‘The Right Hon. Edward, Lord Hawke, indicated by his 
external qualities the natura! vigour of his intellectual faculties. 
He was above the ordinary stature of his countrymen ; and the 
structure of his frame had that uniform compactness of appear- 
ance throughout, which makes the body seem as if it were in 
all its limbs subject to the action of the mental powers—an 
organisation equally remote from meagreness, the uniform sign 
of some mental weakness, when it is not the effect of disease, 
and from pi//owyness of muscle, which is as uniformly an index 
of the indolence that occasions stupidity. He was, however, 
rather a well-formed than handsome man; the expression of 
his countenance was more respectable than agreeable, for 
although his disposition was neither haughty nor passionate, 
there was a tincture of severity in his character, which re- 
pressed dhe affection of familiarity. His forehead was tall, but 
somewhat square. . . . . It was only in the cast of his eyes 
that the symptoms of his constitutional severity manifested 
itself ; for in other respects, we should have expected from the 
character in the rest of his features, that he was a man of frank 
inclinations, and disposed to jocularity, though his humour 
might have been tinged with satire. Nothing in his appear- 
ance could have led the world to believe him eccentric; but 
there was much to excite respect, and to induce a belief that he 
was no ordinary character. His life, character, and great success 
verify and confirm these observations. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


REIGN OF GEORGE II.—ADMIRAL LORD RODNEY, 


WHE Peace of Paris, which terminated the Seven Years’ 
i} War in 1763, left England the greatest maritime and 
colonial power in the world. The Seven Years’ War 
was, in fact, the turning-point in our national history, 
as it is a turning-point in the history of the European nations 
generally. ‘Till then the relative weight of the European 
States had been drawn from their possessions within Europe 
itself. Spain, Portugal, and Holland indeed had won a 
dominion in other continents; and the*wealth which two ot 
these nations.had derived from their colonies had given them 
for a time’an influence among their fellow-states greater than 
that which was due to their purely European position. But in 
the very years during which her rule took firm hold in South 
America, Spain fell into a decay at home which prevented her 
empire over sea from telling directly on the balance of power $ 
while the strictly commercial character of the Dutch settle- 
ments robbed them of political weight. France, in fact, was 
the first state to discern the new road to greatness which lay 
without European bounds; and the efforts of Dupleix and 
Montcalm aimed at the building up of an empire which would 
have lifted her high above her Ruropean rivals. The ruin of 
those hopes in the Seven Years’ War was the bitterest humilia- 
tion to which France had ever bowed. But it was far from 
being all that France had to bear. For not only had the 
genius of Pitt cut -her off from the chance of rising into a 
world-power, and prisoned her again within the limits of 
a single cortinent, but it had won for Britain the position 
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that France had lost. From the close of the Seven Years’ 
" War, it mattered little whether England counted for less or 
more with the nations around her. She was no longer a mere 
European power ; she was no longer a rival of Germany and 
France, Her future action lay in a wider sphere than that of 
Europe. Mistress of Northern America, the future mistress of 
India, claiming as her own the empire of the seas, Britain 
suddenly towered high above nations whose position in a single 
continent doomed them to comparative insignificance in the 
after-history of the world’ i 
Next to the native vigour of the race, this wonderful growth 
in power, influence, and prosperity was due to the genius of 
William Pitt, than whom that race has seldom had a worthier 
representative. Summoned to power by the voice of the people, 
he brought to the direction of affairs an indomitable energy, an 
inexhaustible wealth of resource, the statesman’s breadth of view 
and largeness of conception, and an unwavering belief in Eng- 
land and Englishmen. ‘Pitt,’ says Mr Packman, ‘had many 
enemies and many critics. They called him ambitious, auda- 
cious, arrogant, theatrical, pompous, domincering ; but what he 
has left for posterity is a lottiness of soul, undaunted courage, 
fiery and passionate eloquence, proud incorruptibility, domestic 
virtues rare in his day, unbounded faith in the cause for which 
he stood, and abilities which, without wealth and strong con- 
nections, were destined to place him on the height of power. 
The middle-class, as yet almost voiceless, looked to him as its 
champion ; but he was not the champion of a class. His 
patriotism was as comprehensive as it was haughty and unbend- 
ing. .He lived for England, loved her with intense devotion, 
knew her, believed in her, and made her greatness his own; or, 
rather, he was himself England incarnate.’ There was a pas- 
sionate greatness about the man which everybody felt: a per- 
Sonal magnetism, which infused confidence into the feeble and 
hopefulness into the despondent, confirmed the energy of the 
strong, and inspired fresh ardour in the bosom of the patriotic. 
‘No man,’ said Colonel Barré, ‘ever entered Pitt’s closet, who 
did not feel himself brayer when he came out than when he went 
in’ This electrical influence seemed to extend everywhere. A 
new spirit possessed our soldiers and seamen, who secured vic- 


tory because Pitt taught them to believe that they could not be 
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In the great events which shed lustre upon Pitt’s administra- 
tion, the Navy played no unimportant part. We have dwelt at * 
some length on the momentous*victory won by Hawke in 
Quiberon Bay. It is a remarkable historical coincidence that 
on the very day which witnessed this famous battle—nay, 
almost at the very hour at which its success was assured— 
Pitt, in the House of Commons, was moving that a monument 
should be erected to the memory of General Wolfe. He 
moved also the thanks of the House to the generals and 
admirals, ‘whose merit,’ he said, ‘had equalled those who have 
beaten armadas—may I anticipate,’ he exclaimed, ‘those who 
will beat armadas??’ But other admirals, though less dis- 
tinguished, had done the State good service in those memorable 
years of victory. Boscawen, an experienced seaman, who had 
shared with Lord Amherst the glory of the reduction of Louis- 
burg, in July 1758, defeated the French fleet, under M. de la 
Clue, in the following April, off Cape Lagos, and sunk or took 
five of its largest ships. In the’ brilliant and romantic opera- 
tions in the St Lawrence, which were crowned by the capture of 
Quebec, it is only just to say that Admiral Saunders and his 
fleet contributed largely to Wolfe’s success. In the West Indies, 
Commodore Moore, with a squadron of nine ships of the line, and 
half-a-dozen regiments of infantry, drove the French from the 
Leeward Islands. While, in the East Indies, Sir George Pocock, 
with only seven men of war, carrying four hundred and fourteen 
guns, twice compelled a French squadron of eight ships and a _ 
frigate, carrying five hundred and thirty-two guns, under M. 
d@Aché, to retire, beaten and disabled (March 2g—~August 3d)." 

But the nature of the spirit elicited by Pitt and Pitt’s example 
is quite as vividly shown in a comparatively obscure engage- 
ment as in any of the more considerable actions at sea which it 
has been our duty to describe. It took place in 1758. Captain 
Forrest, in the Augusta, was cruising off Cape Francis, in the 
island of St Domingo, accompanied by the Dreadnought, 
Captain Suckling, and the Edinburgh, Captain Langdon, At 
that time a French squadron of four ships of the line and three 
stout frigates was lying at the Cape, and the French commodore, 
piqued at seeing the coast insulted by Forrest and his com- 


1 Onthe roth September 1760 another engagement took place between Sir George 
Pocock's squadron and M. d'Acheé’s, which had been strongly reinforced; and the 
latter was again d“feated. 
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panions-in-arms, reinforced it with several store-ships, mounting 

“them with cannon, and manning them with sailors from the 
merchantmen and soldiers from the garrison, Thus prepared, 
he weighed anchor and stood out tosea. When Forrest descried 
the French ships approaching, he summoned his two captains 
on board the Augusta. ‘Gentlemen,’ be said, ‘you know your 
own strength and see that of the enemy. Shall we give them 
battle?’ The reply was a hearty affirmative, and Forrest bore 
down on the French fleet, and between three and four in the 
afternoon opened fire. The French, within view of their own 
coast, fought with a good deal of stubbornness ; but, after a 
brisk two hours’ engagement, the commodore found himself so 
shattered and mauled and ill-used, that he was compelled to 
signal to his frigates to tow him out of the line. The rest of 
the squadron followed his example, and, numerous as they were, 
took advantage of the land breeze to run away in the night from 
the three British ships, which had suffered too much damage in 
their sails and rigging to prevent their escape. 

In this brilliant little action Captain Forrest abundantly 
signalised his courage; in a subsequent adventure, near the 
yest coast of Cuba, he showed also conduct and Sagacity. 
Having ascertained that a considerable French fleet lay at Port 
au Prince, ready to'sail for Europe, he proceeded to cruise 
between Cuba and the little island of Grave. To avert sus- 
picion, he disguised his ship with tarpaulins, hoisted Dutch 
colours, and even allowed several small vessels to pass without 
injury. On the sccond day after his arrival, he perceived a 
fleet of seven ships bound for the westward. He kept away 
from them to avoid discovery ; but at nightfall crowded on all 
sail in swift pursuit, and about ten o’clock overtook a couple of 
the Frenchmen, one of whom sheered off, while the other fired a 
gun, until she found out who her enemy was, and immediately 
surrendcred. Forrest put on board thirty-five of his own crew, 
and, sighting eight sail to leeward, near the harbour of Petit 
Grave, ordered her to stand for that place, and intercept any 
vessels that sought to reach it. He himseif in the Augusta 
pursued the French fleet, and, coming up with them at day- 
break, engaged each in succession as his guns could be brought 
to bear. Three of the enemy returned his fire; but having 
soon struck their colours, were taken possession of, and em- 
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in escaping. Thenine sail which, through this ingenious strata- 
gem, carried out with promptitude and resolution, had fallen into * 
the power of one ship, within sight of their own harbours, were 
safely conducted to Jamaica, where the sale of their rich cargoes 
provided a golden reward for the courage of their captors, 

In 1762 Spain enrolled herself among the enemies of Eng- 
land; but soon had cause to regret the arrogance and self-con- 
fidence which had induced her to draw the sword. The capture 
of Havannah by Admiral Sir George Pocock and General the 
Earl of Abermarle, put England in possession of the rich 
Spanish colony of Cuba. The Philippines, the wealthiest of 
the Spanish colonies in the Pacific, were reduced by Admiral 
Cornish and General Draper. Nor was France less unfortunate 

‘than her ally ; for Martinico, the gem of her West Indian pos- 

sessions, was conquered in the spring of the year by Admiral 
Rodney and General Monkton, and this loss was followed by 
that, of Grenada, St Lucia, and St Vincent, Humiliated and 
exhausted, the Allies opened negotiations for peace, which the 
Earl of Bute—Pitts successor in the premiership—pressed on 
with such indecent and unpatriotic alacrity that he restored to 
France and Spain all that the courage and conduct of the 
British army and navy had, in the last year of the war, taken 
from them. Martinico was given back to France, and Cuba 
and the Philippines to Spain. In India and America, however, 
England retained her conquests ; and the Peace of Paris, as 
we have already said, left her the greatest maritime and colonial 
Power in the world. 

For some years England was at peace. When hostilities 
were again forced upon her, they originated ina quarter where, 
during the Seven Years’ War, she had found sympathy and sup- 
port. But the fatal Stamp Act—the work of the Grenville 
Ministry—drove the American colonies into revolt, and the 
want of statesmanship in the Cabinet, and of inoderation among 
the people, brought on a long and sanguinary conflict, the his- 
tory of which. no Englishman can now read without feelings of 
shame and regret. The bloody skirmish at Lexington, in April 
1775, was the first scene of the tragic drama. Unhappy it is’ 
wrote Washington, ‘to reflect that a brother's sword has been 
sheathed in a brother’s breast, and that the once happy and 
peaceful plains of America are either to be drenched with 
blood, or inhabited by slaves. Sad alternative! But can a 
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virtuous man hesitate in his choice?” On the 4th of July 1776 
‘was issued the famous ‘Declaration of Independence’—the 
‘Magna Charta’ of the United States—but whether that inde- 
pendence would have been so readily achieved without foreign 
assistance some historians have not unreasonably doubted. 
Chatham, however, predicted that America could not be con- 
quered. ‘If I were an American,’ he exclaimed, ‘as I am an 
Englishman, while a foreign soldier was landed in my country, 
I never would lay down my arms—never, never, never 1’ The 
capitulation of General Burgoyne’s army at Saratoga, on the 
17th of October 1777; proved to be the critical stage of the 
war. The United States had previously called on France 
for aid; but for many reasons the French Government had 
hesitated to afford it. The news of Saratoga, however, re- 
“moved its hesitation; the American envoys succeeded in 
arranging the conditions of an alliance ; and, in February 
1778, a treaty offensive and defensive was concluded between 
France and America. Before the end of the year Spain 
joined the league,! and England was more heavily pressed 
by this formidable coalition than she had ever been before, 
or has been since, in the darkest days of her history. The 
combined fleets of France and Spain” rode triumphant in 
the Channel. A Byitish general had just capitulated to an 
American army; Ireland was in revolt; in every quarter the 
horizon was black with storm. In the face of such dangers 
the hysterical panic-mongers and pessimistic orators of the 
present day, who shriek with fright at every trivial perturbation, 
would surely have gone mad ; but our forefathers were made of 
sterner stuff, and, girding up their loins, faced the trouble 
of the time with calmness, but with energy. For three 
years, from 1779 to 1782, General Elliott (afterwards Lord 
Heathfield) successfully defended the Rock of Gibraltar against 
the persevering efforts of France and Spain, Although Holland 
and the Northern Powers had formed an armed neutrality which 
did but poorly mask a latent hostility, England contrived to hold 
her own at sea. Even when a second British army surrendered. 
in America?—and Lord North, the Prime Minister, throwing 

1 This was a result of the Family Compact, negotiated by the Duke of Choiseul, 
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up his hands in wild gesticulation, exclaimed, ‘It is all over}! 
and resigned office—the nation at large retained its composure! 
The demands of our enemies rose high. Spain refused to sus- 
pend hostilities, unless Gibraltar was given up. France re- 
quired us to cede all our Indian conquests, except Bengal. To 
have accepted these terms would have been ruin : and yet, with 
Europe and America leagued against her, how was England to 
sustain her rejection of them? For an answer to this critical 
question, England looked to her Navy, and she did not look 
in vain. The genius of Rodney, the greatest of her admirals 
except Blake and Nelson, proved equal to the emergency, and 
his victories over the ficets of France and Spain restored her 
fortunes when they seemed irretrievably lost. 

‘An officer who fought four general actions as commander- 
in-chief, and took three admirals of the enemy from the fleets of 
three of the most powerful nations of his time—one French, one 
Dutch, and one Spanish ; and who, it might be added, took 
from them, in the space of two years, twelve sail of the line, and 
destroyed five more, having thus had the singular honour of 
depriving the common enemy of seventeen out of the twenty- 
one line-of-battle ships which they lost during the war’... In 
this pithy sentence an eminent writer has summed up the 
achievements of Admiral Lord Rodney. + 
_ George Brydges Rodney came of a long line of gentlemen. 
He was born at Walton-upon-Thames, February 19, 1718, and 
was named George, after his royal sponsor, George I., and 
Brydges, after his kinsman, the Duke of Chandos. Leaving 
Harrow School at the age of twelve, he entered the naval service, 
and had had much and varied experience when, a young man 
of twenty-four, he was promoted to the command of a sixty-four 
gun ship, and successfully carried home a fleet of three hundred 
merchantmen, which a French fleet was cruising in the Channel 
to intercept. In 1747, as captain of the Eag/e, he helped Cap- 
tain Hawke to beat the French off Cape Finisterre (October 
14th). Rodney was not only a gallant seaman, but a ready 
wit. The captain of a French man-of-war, which he had 
taken, observed, as be gave up his sword to him, that ‘he 
would rather have met the Zag/e in the shape of a dove, bear- 
ing the olive-branch of peace.’ Rodney happily replied by 
quoting his family motto,—‘ Non generant aguile columbas’ 
(Eagles do not beget doves). 
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Ten years passed, and Commodore Rodney did good service 
in Admiral Hawke and Sir John Mordaunt’s abortive expedi- 
tion against Rochefort. Two.years later (1759), and he was 
selected by the elder Pitt to command, with the rank of rear- 
admiral, a squadron destined for an attack upon Havre-de- 
Grace, where the French were known to be collecting maga- 
zines and stores preparatory to a descent upon the English 
coast. This was his first independent service, and he accom- 
plished it with characteristic completeness. He began.the bom- 
bardment on the 4th of July, and continued it for fifty-two hours 
with such fury as to set fire several times to the town, 
destroy all the enemy’s stores, and involve their gunboats in a 
general conflagration. As a naval arsenal, Havre-de-Grace 
ceased to be of use to the French during the remainder of the 
war. 

In 1762 Rodney commanded the fleet, which, with the 
assistance of a military force, deprived France of her chief 
possessions in the West Indies. In 1764 his services were 
rewarded with a baronetcy. He was also made Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital, in which situation he showed an unusual 
anxiety to improve the position and increase the comforts of 
the poor pensioners. For three years he served as Commander- 
in-Chief on the West India Station. Returning to England, and 
living as a man of fashion,—for his handsome person, graceful 
manners and vivacious conversation, made him a favourite 
in the highest circles,—he involved himself in such heavy pecu- 
niary liabilities that he was compelled to fly to France. It 
should in justice be added that no small portion of his liabilities 
was due to the expenses of contested elections, and the thought- 
less liberality of a generous heart. In Paris his troubles pur- 
sued him; and when war between England and France grew 
imminent in 1778, he could not return to his country to seek 
employment until the Maréchal Diron offered him the loan of a 
thousand louis. The liberality of this chivalrous Frenchman 
indirectly prepared for his country a serious humiliation ; and 
when, four years later, intelligence of Rodney’s decisive victory 
over a great French fleet reached Paris, the population, in- 
flamed with rage, reproached the Maréchal with having been, 
to acertain degree, the author of the calamity. The Maréchal 
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One cannot help thinking that the Maréchal’s chivalry was a « 
stronger impulse with him than his patriotism ! e 
As a contrast to this almost superhuman courtesy, we may 
instance the lack of delicacy on the part of the Duke of 
Chartres, afterwards so infamous as the Duke of Orleans and 
‘Citizen Egalité’ Shortly before Rodney’s departure the 
Duke called upon him, and informing him that he, the Duke, 
was to take command of a fleet which would be opposed to the 
English under Admiral Keppel, asked him, with an insulting 
air, what he thought would be the result of their meeting. 
‘That my countrymen will carry your Highness home with them © 
to learn English, was the prompt reply. 7 
On his return to England, Rodney found means to repay 
the Maréchal’s loan, and to effect a satisfactory arrangement 
with his creditors. Towards the close of 1779 he entered upon 
that portion of his career which has procured him a place ” 
among the greatest of our British Admirals. On the 1st of Octo- 
ber he was appointed to the command of a strong fleet, which 
had been got ready for the relief of Gibraltar, and to carry 
assistance to the West Indian colonies. On the 29th of Decem-. 
ber he sailed from Plymouth, and, ten days later, fell in with and 
captured a Spanish convoy of twenty-two sail. On the gth of 
January 1780, he encountered the Spanish fleet, under Don Juan 
de Langara, and completely defeated it—a foregone conclusion, 
as the Spaniards were greatly inferior in force. Four of their 
best ships were taken ; one was blown up; another, which had 
surrendered and been taken possession of, went ashore; anda 
seventh, drifting among the breakers, perished. -This was not 
one of our greatest naval victories, but, occurring at a juncture 
when England was disturbed and humiliated by the reverses 
which had befallen her arms, its moral effect was very great, 
and it did much towards the restoration of the public confi- 
dence. Rodney’s eldest daughter, in a letter to him, says, 
‘Everybody adores you, and every mouth is full of your 
praise. . .. The Tower and Park guns were fired last Mon- 
day, and that night and the next there were illuminations. On 
Thursday night there were northern lights seen; and you will 
see, in the Morning Post, what fine verses they make upon 
them to your praise. Indeed, there is nothing but what they 
find matter to make verses upon about you. There is a great 
number of songs going about the streets, the choruses always 
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“Brave Rodney for ever.” . . . I hear the King is ex- 
teedingly pleased with you. He said at the drawing-roorh that 
he knew when Rodney was out everything would go well.’ 

The city of London presented its freedom to the fortunate 
admiral in a box made of gold. As it had bestowed upon 
Admiral Keppel only a casket of oak, a wit of the day perpe- 
trated the following yeu d'esprit -— 


‘Each admiral’s defective part 
Satiric lips have told ; 

That cautious Keppel wanted heart, 
And gallant Rodney go/d. 


Your wisdom, London's Council, far 
Our highest praise exceeds ; 

In giving each illustrious tar 
The very thing he needs. 


For Rodney brave, but low in cash, 
You golden gifts bespoke ; 

To Keppel rich, but not so rash, 
You gave a heart of oak.’ 


Having relieved Gibraltar, Rodney sailed for the West 
Indies to take up his-command on that station. Exactly one 
month after his arrival at Barbadocs, he fell in with the French 
fleet of twenty-three sail of the line, under the Comte de 
Guichen, his own fleet consisting only of twenty-one. His 
skilful seamanship secured the weather-gage, which gave him 
the advantage of choosing his distance, and, by an adroit 
manceuvre, he succeeded in bringing his fleet in compact order 
against alfout one half of the enemy, sailing parallel on the 
same tack; so that, from the close neighbourhood of the two 
forces, he looked with confidence to a victorious battle, Un- 
happily he was baffled by the insubordination of some, and the 
incapacity of others, of his captains. His signal for close action 
was disregarded ; the battle was fought at long range, and, 
consequently, without any decisive result. 

Seldom has an English admiral been placed in more painful 
circumstances. It was impossible to measure the respective 
delinquency of the great majority of the flag-officers and cap- 
tains so as to bring them to trial; and could he have done so, 
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have fatally discredited the Navy and alarmed public opinion. 
He was content, therefore, with sclecting the worst offender, 
and bringing him to trial, pour éncourager les autres. As he 
was dismissed the service, his fate conveyed a useful lesson to 
his brother officers; and still further to rivet the bonds of 
discipline, Rodney put the fleet through a long course of naval 
evolutions, which taught them obedience as well as practical 
seamanship, 

In May 1780, the French fleet having slipped away to wind- 
wards of Martinique, in order, it was réported, to protect a 
Spanish convoy, Rodney hastened in pursuit, and for six days’ 
and nights beat about in the teeth of a strong east wind, in 
search of the enemy. ‘ This,’ says his biographer, ‘ afforded an 
admirable opportunity for maritime practice; for during all 
the time there was an incessant tacking, sometimes all together, 
but chiefly in succession—an arduous manceuvre for twenty 
sail of the line” Of this ‘admirable opportunity’ Rodney also 
took advantage to infuse into his men a stronger esprit de corps, 
and strengthen his authority over them, disabusing them of the 
erroneous impression they had formed that he was a mere ‘man 
of fashion,’ fresh from the gay circles of society, and owing his 
advancement to court favour, They soon owned themselves 
mistaken. During the six days’ manoeuvring the French kept 
their wind so tenaciously that Rodney could not bring them to 
close quarters ; but on the 17th he pounded away at them so 
vehemently that they were glad to run for shelter under the 
guns of Guadaloupe. Had he been properly supported, they 
would not have escaped so easily. 

A very interesting account of the action of the sgth occurs 
in the admiral’s letter to his wife, written two days after- 
wards :— : 

‘The French fleet, which had taken a large circuit in the 
hopes of avoiding us, by the good look-out of my frigates, were 
discovered to windward of Martinique, endeavouring to steal 
into that island. I immediately put to sea and got sight of 
them, but no inducement whatever would tempt them to risk 
another battle; and for fourteen days and nights the fleets 
were so near each other that neither officers nor men could be 
said to have had sleep. Nothing but’ the goodness of the 
weather and climate could have enabled us to endure go con- 
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shave sunk under it. For my part, it did me good; and as 1 
had given- public notice to all my captains, etc., that I should 
hoist my flag on board one of my frigates, and that I expected 
implicit obedience to every signal made, under the certain 
penalty of being instantly superseded, it had an admirable effect, 
as they were all convinced, after their late gross behaviour, that 
they had nothing to expect at my hands but instant punishment 
to those who neglected their duty. My eye on them had more 
dread than the enemy’s fire, and they knew it would be fatal. 
No regard was paid‘to rank ; admirals as well as captains, if 
out of their stations, were instantly reprimanded by signals, or 
messages sent by frigates ; and, in spite of themselves, I taught 
them to be what they had never been before—officers; and showed 
them that an inferior fleet, properly conducted, was more than 
a match for one far superior ; and that France, with all her 
boasting, must give up the sovereignty of the sea to Great 
Britain, when, with twenty-three sail of the line opposed only 
to nineteen, she did not dare either to attack or stand a battle, 
but basely fled before them, and avoided by all possible means 
any encounter; but, notwithstanding all their endeavours to 
the contrary, my van twice had an opportunity of attacking 
their rear as they passed upon different tacks. The treatment 
they met with made them so.shy, that we never could get near 
them again; and their ships being all clean, and mine so very 
foul, it was impossible to follow them with the least probability 
of overtaking them ; and they having sailed out of sight, and 
three of my ships being sinking, and many incapable of keeping 
the sea longer, I was under the necessity of sending the sinking 
ships to St Lucia, and with the others put into Barbadoes, to 
send the wounded men on shore, and to refit, as well as I can, 
my shattered fleet, not ten ‘sail of which are ready to go to 
sea.’ 

Having relieved our West Indian Islands from all fear of 
the enemy, Rodney, in the autumn of 1780, sailed for the coast 
of Carolina, to co-operate with the British army in its move- 
ments against the forces of the American colonists. After 
conference with Sir Henry Clinton, the commander-in-chief, 
he made the necessary naval dispositions ; and having stationed 
a line of frigates along the whole southern coast te check the 
operations of the American privateers, he returned to the West 
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island of St Eustatius. The island of St Bartholomew, and the 
three Dutch colonies of Bahia, Demerara, and Essequibo, 
also surrendered to British arms. Crowned with these suc- 
cesses, Sir George returned to England, devolving the tem- 
porary command of the West Indian fleet on Sir Samuel Hood. 
He arrived in Causand Bay on the 19th of September, and 
proceeded immediately to Londen. A house in Albemarle 
Street had been taken for his residence, where he arrived 
amidst the shouted welcomes of thousands of his countrymen, 
the women, as he descended from his.carriage, strewing his 
path with flowers. After a brief stay in London for the benefit 
of medical advice, he repaired to Bath to recruit his shattered 
constitution, and, if possible, to re-establish his health. But 
in November he was recalled to his country’s service, having 
received the King’s commands to return to the West Indian 
station, where the renewed activity of the French had created 
gteat alarm, 

With a squadron of twelve ships Rodney sailed in the 
middle of January 1782. A powerful French fleet of thirty- 
three sail of the’ line and two fifty-gun ships had been assembled 
in Fort Royal Bay, Martinique, to embark five thousand four 
hundred troops and a heavy siege-train, for the reduction of 
the island of Jamaica. It had orders to effect a junction with 
a Spanish fleet at Hispaniola ; and. the combined forces would 
then be superior to any which England could concentrate in 
the West Indies. It was clear to Rodney that his chief busi- 
ness was to prevent this junction, and at the same time to 
strike, if possible, a blow which should revive the national 
spirit, depressed as it was by American disasters. He took, 
up a station, therefore, off Martinique, and when the French 
set sail on the 8th of April, he immediately weighed anchor, 
and in less than two hours was standing towards the enemy 
under a cloud of canvas. De Grasse, however, had no desire 
to accept battle, and continued his course towards Hispaniola. 
But the British gained upon him so rapidly that, next morning, 
Rodney’s van and centre, including the van-ship, had got 
within cannon-shot of the French rear, and a sharp artillery 
duel ensued ; which, however, had little or no result, as a great 
part of the fleet lay becalmed under the high hills of-Dominica. 
During the gth and roth the Comte de Grasse, by an indefatig- 
able effort, succeeded in stretching so far to windward that he 
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would probably have escaped, had he not been compelled on 
the 12th to bear down to the relief of one of his ships, which 
had sustained damage in a collision. Through this circum- 
stance, Rodney, on the morning of the 12th, found himself in 
a position to weather a large division of the French fleet, and 
bring on a general engagement. 

The scene of action of the memorable battle of the 12th has 
been described as ‘a moderately large basin of water, lying be- 
tween the islands of Guadaloupe, Dominica, Saintes, and Marie- 
galante, and bounded both to windward and leeward by very dan- 
gerous shores.’ The forces of the two combatants were nearly 
equal ; what superiority there was, however, the French enjoyed ; 
their broadside exceeding in weight that of the British ships by 
four thousand three hundred and ninety-six pounds. Rodney 
formed his line of battle with great rapidity—-a proof of the. 
value and success of the naval evolutions in which he had 
practised his captains during the years of his West Indian-’ 
command. The starboard division, or column, under Vice- 
Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, numbered eighteen sail of the line,’ 
—namely, two ninety-gun ships, eleven seventy-fours, and five 
sixty-fours ; the leeward division, under Rodney himself, also 
comprised eighteen ships,-namely, three nineties, nine seventy- 
fours, one seventy, and six.sixty-fours. Some of Rodney’s cap- 
tains—such as Bowen and Graves, Gardner, Thompson, and 
Saumarez--afterwards made. their mark in our naval history. - 
The French line mustered thirty-four men-of-war—one one- 
hundred-and-six gun ship, five eighty-fours, ten eighties, nine- - 
teen seventy-fours, and six sixty-fours. They carried a much 
Jarger complement of men than the British ships, and had on 

* board a large body of picked troops. 

The action began about half-past seven in the morning ; the 
British fleet, in two columns, advancing diagonally against the 
enemy, Jed by the admiral himself, in the execution of the 
famous manceuvre, known as ‘ breaking the line,’ which Rodney 
was the first to introduce into naval tactics. Its object was to 
pierce the enemy’s array, divide it into two sections, and then 
throw all the attacking force upon the smaller, completely 
crushing it. Under a heavy fire, Rodney, in the Formidable, 
advanced with composure, and dashed through the French 
line, about three ships from the centre. In doing so, she came 
within pistol-shot of the Gloreux, of seventy-four guns, and 
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swept her with such a broadside that all her masts went by thé? 
board, Dismasted, shattered, and shot-torn, but with the white 
. flag of the Bourbons nailed to a‘ stump, she lay on the calm_ 
water a motionless hulk, presenting a spectacle which, it is 
said, reminded Rodney of a well-known passage in the Iliad. 
‘Now, he exclaimed, ‘will take place the contest for the dead 
body of Patroclus.’ But the contest had already been decided 
by the success of Rodney’s manceuvre. The French fleet, cut 
into two parts, neither of which could assist the other, fell into 
confusion, and thought rather of escaping than of fighting. 
The action continued, it is true, for eleven hours; but, the 
French were never able to re-form, and their ships fa single 
combat with the British were unable to hold their own. 
An eye-witness of the battle writes :—-‘ When the signal for* 
the line was hauled down, every ship annoyed the enemy as their 
-- fespective commanders thought best, and the French struck 
“ “their colours in succession to the number of six sail of the liné 
und two frigates. The victory was decided ‘the moment’ the 
”" Formidable broke the French line, but the effect on the Spirits * 
of the fleet was not complete until the French flag-shtp, the ” 
great Ville de Paris, surrendered, The thrill of victory that 
then penetrated every British bosom cannot be described.” 

The British loss on this memorable day was two hundred> 
and sixty-one killed, and eight hundred and thirty-seven 

“wounded. The French Joss was computed at ten thousand 
killed, wounded, and taken prisoners.! 

The invention of the manceuvre to which the decisive char- 
acter of Rodney’s victory must be attributed has been claimed 
for John Clerk of Eldin, who, in 1781, published a book on 
‘Naval Tactics.’ There is no proof, however, that Rodney saw Mr * 
Clerk’s essay until some years after he had beaten De Grasse, 
It has also been claimed for Sir Charles Douglas, the cap- 
tain of Rodney’s flag-ship, the Formidable, who suggested the 
manceuvre, it is said, just as the two fleets were preparing for 
their deadly grapple. But, as a matter of fact, Rodney had 











AThe Ville de Paris was the most important of the prizes. She was the 
largest ship in the French Navy, and had been a present from the city of Paris to 
Louis XV. On board of her were found thirty-six chests of money, intended for the 
pay and subsistence of a military force to be engaged in the capture of Jamaica. 
In the other ships were found the whole train of artillery, and the battering cannon 
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already put it into practice, at least partially, in his action with 
“the Comte de Guichen ; and Richard Cumberland declares, in 
his ‘ Memoirs, that the admiral, when dining at Lord George 
Germaine’s, before he set out to assume for the second time 
command in the West Indies, explained the manceuvre fully, 
and added, that he intended to execute it in his next engage- 
ment with the French. 

Before daybreak, on the 13th, the enemy’s fugitive ships, 
having crowded on all sail to effect their escape, were actually 
out of sight. Four of them made their way to the Dutch 
island of Curagoa ; but the greater number, under the command 
of MM. Bougainville and Vaudreuil, kept on their course to- 
gether for Cape Francois. Rodney had issued orders for a 
vigorous pursuit, but a calm delayed the fleet for three days 
under the island of Guadaloupe, and the French had thus 
ample time to get altogether out of his reach. At first the 
admiral thought they might have put into some of their own 
ports to windward, but his frigates soon ascertained that this 
was not the case ; and having thus convinced himself that they 
were all gone leeward, he directed Sir Samuel Hood, with his 
division, to proceed to the westward of St Domingo, while he 
himself followed, with the remainder of the fleet, to join him 
under Cape Tiberoon. 

Hood sighted the French in the Moro passage, between St 
Domingo and Porto Rico, They consisted of two sail of the 
line and three frigates ; all were captured, except one of the 
frigates, which profited by a sudden change of the wind to slip 
away. The total loss of the enemy, therefore, amounted to 
eight sail of the line and two frigates, six of which were in pos- 
session of the British, one had been sunk, and another had. 
blown up after her capture. 

After this success, Sir Samuel Hood joined Admiral Rodney 

* under Cape Tiberoon, and the latter then proceeded to Jamaica 
with his prizes, leaving Sir Samuel with twenty-five sail of the 
line to keep the sea, and watch the motions of the enemy. 
The latter were still formidable: for the Spaniards had sixteen 
ships of the line and about eight thousand troops at Cape 
Frangois ; and there, too, were collected the remainder of the 
Comte de Grasse’s fleet, numbering twenty-three sail. But their 
defeat had so cowed and demoralised them that, they aban- 
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fleet and troops returned to the Havannah, and the French 
dispersed in various directions. 

On the arrival of Admiral Pigdt to take the command on the 
West Indian station, in the beginning of August, Sir George 
Rodney returned to England. It cannot be said that he was 
lavishly rewarded for his splendid services, for he was simply 
made a baron, and granted a pension of £2000 a-year to him- 
self and his heirs. The remainder of his life he spent in retire- 
ment, and died on the 23d of May 1792, at the age of seventy- 
six. It is worth noting that he had been in the Navy for two- 
and-sixty years, and upwards of fifty years in succession. 

The political effects of his great victory were far-reaching. 
It restored to England the supremacy of the seas, and finally 
baffled the Bourbon Princes? in their effort to strip her of her 

‘colonial dominions. It exercised a considerable influence on 
the councils of the United States, which, abandoning their 
European allies, concluded peace with the mother-country in 
the following November. France and Spain then retired from 
a war in which they could no longer calculate upon success,—a 
war that had brought them but small compensation for their 
vast expenditure of blood and treasure. To France, indeed, it 
had given nothing ; to Spain, only Florida and Minorca ;' while 
Britain, if she had lost the United States, retained Canada and 
Newfoundland and her West Indian possessions, and in India 
her dominion had considerably extended its boundaries. 

1 ‘With Rodney's last victory the struggle of the Bourbons was really over, for 


ho means remained of attacking their enemy save at Gibraltar, and here a last 
attack of the joint force gathered against it was repulsed by the heroism of Elliott. 








CHAPTER V. 


THE GREAT WAR WITH FRANCE, 


SHE great war with France, which in its long and san- 
guinary course involved England in hostilities with 
almost every European Power, broke out in January 
1793. So far as our maritime force was concerned, 
it found our country not ill-prepared. The victories of Rodney 
at the close of the struggle with America had aroused a deep 
national interest in the fleet. ‘Even during the peace, while 
the army was sacrificed to financial distress, great efforts were 
made to preserve the efficiency of the Navy ; and recent alarms 
of war with Russia and Spain had ended in raising it to a 
strength which it had never reached before. But France was 
as eager as England herself to dispute the sovereignty of the 
seas, and almost equal attention had been bestowed on the 
Navy which crowded the great harbours of Toulon and Brest. 
In force as in number of ships it was equal in effective strength 
to that of England ; and both nations looked with hope to the 
issue of a contest at sea.’ 

At no previous period had France possessed so powerful a 
Navy. It numbered altogether about two hundred and fifty 
vessels, of which eighty-two were of the line, and of these nearly 
three-fourths were ready for sea or in a serviceable condition. 
To provide against the losses which experience had shown to 
be likely to attend a contest with Englarfl, the French Govern- 
ment, shortly after the beginning of the war, ordered seventy- 
one ships, including twenty-one of the line, to be laid on the 
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ronades, to be cast in the foundries. If we consider the 
strength of a navy, in a national point of view, to be its line of 
battle, we shall be astonished at the approximation to an 
equality with Great Britain which France had been allowed to 
attain. Taking the serviceable ships in the British line to 
number one hundred and fifteen, and those in the French line to 
number seventy-six, we shall indeed be disposed to give an 
undoubted superiority to the British ; but we have to consider 
that the British ships were smaller in size, and their. guns of 
smaller calibre also. ‘The following table explains the position 
at a glance :— : 





: Aggregate Broad. 
No. of Ships. | No. of Guns. | side Weight of 


Metal in lbs, 
British Line 115 8718 88,957 
French Line 76 6002 73,957 





Confining ourselves to cruisers, we find that Great Britain, 
at the beginning of 1793, had one hundred and thirty-five in 
commission, with an aggregate of one hundred and one thou- 
sand two hundred and seventy-two tons, and the number of sea- 
men and marines, including officers of all ranks, was forty-five 
thousand. It will give the reader some idea of the immense 
effort which she made to maintain her naval ascendency when 
we record that, three ycars later, the number of seamen and 
marines had risen to one hundred and ten thousand, and she 
had in commission three hundred and seventy-six cruisers (of 
three hundred and thirty-five thousand four hundred and ninety- 
three tons), of which one hundred and five were ships of the 
line. Including ships in ordinary, harbour ships, ships building 
or being built, the. British Navy showed a total of five hundred 
and ninety-two ships, of five hundred and thirty thousand four 
hundred and twenty-three tons. 

No great naval battle marked the first year of the war ; but, 
at its close, the capture of Toulon by Lord Hood, and the 
destruction of the war-ships in its harbour, inflicted a severe 
wound on the naval strength of France. But if she had lost her 
Mediterranean fleet, that of the Channel remained unhurt, and it 
was this which Lord Howe encountered off Brest in 1794, in the 


a” Y 
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action known—from the day on which it was fought—as ‘ The 
First of June.’ a 

The cornmand of the English Channel fleet had naturally 
been entrusted to England’s most experienced seaman, Richard, 
Earl Howe, or ‘Black Dick, as the sailors affectionately called 
him. He was close upon seventy when he was called -to this 
important post, and his maritime experience probably surpassed 
that of any of his contemporaries. It went back as far as the 
Seven Years’ War, so that he could remember the old, old 
school of British admirals—Boscawen and Hawke and Anson. 
Born in 1725, the son of an Irish viscount, he was educated at 
Eton ; but, at the age of fourteen, was entered as midshipman 
on board the fifty-gun ship Sever, which formed one of Com- 
modore Anson’s South Sea squadron. The young middy, 
however, lost the chance of circumnavigating the world, his 
ship, in rounding Cape Horn, being so disabled in a violent 
gale as to be compelled to bear up for Rio de Janeiro, whence, 
after having refitted, she returned to England. We find him 
next on board the Bedford, which, with a squadron under Sir 
Charles Knowles, was engaged in a sharp attack against the 
batteries of La Guayra, on the Caraccas coast. 

Partly through the influence of his family, and partly through 
his own gallantry, he-was promoted to a captain’s rank at the 
early age of twenty-one. At the beginning of the Seven Years’ 
War, his ship, the Dunkirk, of sixty guns, was attached to 
Admiral Boscawen’s fleet, which had orders to protect the 
North American colonies from French invasion. In a dense 
fog off the Newfoundland fishing-banks, the Duskirk and 
another sixty-gun ship, the Defiance, separated from the fleet, 
and fell in with two French men-of-war of about equal strength. 
A smart action followed, and both the Frenchmen were cap- 
tured. 

In 1756 Howe was attached to the fleet, under Sir Edward 
Hawke, intended for the destruction of the arsenal accumulated 
by the French at Rochefort. The characteristics of the three 
commanders of this. unfortunate expedition are sketched with 
an incisive, though hardly an accurate, touch by Horace Wal- 
pole :—‘ Sir Edward Hawke,’ he says, ‘who commanded the 
fleet, was a man of steady courage, of fine appearance, and who 
even did not want a plausible kind of sense; but he was really 
weak, and childishly abandoned to the guidance of a Scotch 
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secretary. The next was Knowles, a vain man, of more parade 
than real, bravery. Howe, brother of the lord of that name, 
was the third on that naval list. He was undaunted as a rock, 
and as silent. He and [General] Wolfe soon contracted a 
_ friendship, like the union of cannon and gunpowder.’ After 
capturing the island of Aix,—a service in which Howe greatly 
distinguished himself,—the fleet proceeded to the Charente to 
disembark the troops which it had on board. But a dispute 
arose between Hawke and General Mordaunt, who was in com- 
mand of the military expedition, and required from the admiral 
an assurance, ‘that if the attack upon Rochefort failed, arrange- 
ments would be made for the troops to re-embark.’ Hawke 
replied, that it must depend upon wind and weather. Eventu- 
ally, nothing was done; and after an empty display of force, 
the fleet ‘went back again, to the amusement of the enemy, 
and the contempt and anger of all England. 

Howe served, with the rank of commodore, in the great 
expedition under Lord Anson, which sailed from Spithead on 
the 1st of June 1758, to blockade Brest. Of another expedition, 
later in the same year, he had the chief command; and.as 
Howe, though he spoke little, did much, Cherbourg was cap- 
tured on the 8th of August, its pier and basins destroyed, with 
a hundred and seventy guns. An attempt was ‘also made upon 
St Maloes, but it was found too strong to be taken by assault, 
and a large French force appearing in the neighbourhood, the 
English troops re-embarked, though not without heavy loss. 
(September 5th.) ‘On this trying occasion,’ says Sir John Bar- 
row, ‘the conduct of Howe was imminently conspicuous. The 

-grenadiers had nothing left for it but to escape with all speed 
to the boats, or remain to be killed ; they were ordered, there- 
fore to make to the shore as quickly as possible.” A battery on 
a neighbouring hill shattered several of the boats to pieces. In 
others many of the seamen were killed or wounded, and the fire 
was so severe that the rowers hesitated to advance, and lay 
upon their oars. Howe observing this backwardness, and sus- 
pecting its cause, sprang into his barge, pushed into the storm 
of shot and shell, and, standing upright in the boat, waved to 
the seamen to follow him. His example restored the spirits of 
his men, and raised among them a noble emulation to do their 
duty. One of the historians of the war, the Rev, John Entick, 
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Howe's gallant conduct on this occasion to Achilles staying the 
* flying Greeks :— 7 
«So when the Grecians to their navy fled, 

Hligh o’er the brunt Achilles rear’d his head. 

Greece, for one glance of that tremendous eye, 

Straight took new courage, and disdain’d to fly 3 a 

They saw aghast the living lightnings play, 

And turn’d their eyeballs from the flashing ray.’ 
But only an eighteenth-century writer could descend to the 
absurdity of comparing an English naval officer to an Homeric 
hero—‘ Black Dick’ to Achilles ! 

Howe, who on the death of his elder brother had succeeded 
to the title and estates of the family, took part, in November 
1758, in Sir Edward Hawke's successful action with M. de Con- 
flans. That his ship was in the hottest of the fight may be 
inferred from the fact that he had thirteen killed and sixty-six 
wounded out of a total of thirty-nine killed and two hundred 
and two wounded, or nearly one-third. By this time his reputa- 
tion was firmly established ; he was known to be an able and - 
energetic officer, who might always be trusted to do his duty 
and maintain his country’s honour; not a man of brilliant 
capacity, like a Rodney, but of high conduct and character, of 
clear judgment and firm resolution. Though a strict disciplin- 
arian, he was a great favourite with the seamen, who felt that 

- he sympathised with them, and understood their wants and 
wishes. After an action he would go below, converse with the 
wounded men, and sit by the side of their ‘cradles ;’ he con- 
stantly ordered his live-stock and wines to be applied to their 
use, at the surgcon’s discretion, and always placed them at the 
disposal of the sick on board. 

While he was in command of the eighty-gun ship Préucess 
Amelia, an incident occurred which may be noted as an illus- 
tration of the calm and composed quality of his courage in the 
greatest emergencies. He was asleep in his cabin, when the 
lieutenant of the watch suddenly roused him, and in great 
agitation of mind exclaimed,—‘ My lord, the ship is on fire close 
to the magazine; but don’t be frightened, my lord, it will soon 
be got under” ‘Frightened, sir! what do you mean by that? 
I never.was frightened in my life.” And looking his officer full 
in the face, he continued,—‘ Pray, sir, how does a man feel 
when he is frightencd?. I need not ask how he looks” —- 
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In 1775 he was made Vice-Admiral of the Blue, and in the 
following year appointed Commander-in-Chief on the North 
American station, receiving a joint-commission with his brother, 
General Sir William Howe, to treat with the ‘rebellious’ Ameri- 
can colonists, and take measures for the restoration of peace. 
The Americans, however, were in no mood to listen to pacific 
overtures, Congress having already issued its famous Declara- 
tion,—‘ That the United Colonies of America are, and of right 
ought to be, Free and Independent States, and that they are ab- 
solved from all allegiance to the British Crown.’ Lord Howe was 
unable to play the part of a peace-maker, and as a belligerent 
there was little for him to do. The Americans had no fleet ; 
and it was not until France espoused the cause of the American 
revolutionists that the British Navy was called into active ser- 
vice. In July 1778, a French fleet, far superior in strength to 
the force under Lord Howe, appeared off New York harbour, 
where Lord Howe was discharging the duty of forwarding 
supplies to, and keeping open the communications with, the 
British army then occupying New York. 

The French fleet, under Admiral D’Estaing, included a 
ninety-gun ship, an eighty-gun ship, six of seventy-four guns, 
four of sixty guns, and four frigates. Under Lord Howe's flag 
were only six sixty-fours, three fifties, two forties, and a few 
small frigates and sloops ; or about six hundred and fourteen 
guns and seven thousand men against eight hundred and fifty- 
four guns and ten thousand men. But these figures do not 
represent all the odds, for the French guns were of heavier 
metal, and the French ships of larger build. The deficiency in 
point of men was soon made up. A thousand volunteers were 
found on board the transports, and others joined the fleet daily ; 
masters and mates of merchantmen coming forward with splendid 
alacrity. For the security of the fleet and the traders in the 
harbour, Lord Howe made the most skilful dispositions, in case 
the enemy should dare to pass the bar; but after lingering 
for eleven days, D’Estaing’s heart failed him, and he withdrew 
to the harbour of Rhode Island. A reinforcement of four 
ships arriving, Howe speedily followed him thither, and spent 
the roth and 11th of August in vain attempts to bring him to 
battle. On the 12th a violent storm broke out, which put an 
end to all manceuvring, separated the two fleets, and inflicted 
serigus damage upon both, though the greatest loss fell upon 
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the French. Soon afterwards Lord Howe, to whom the service 
was distasteful, resigned his command. ° 

He was not again employed until 1784, when, as Admiral of 
the Blue, he was appointed to the command of the Channel 
Fleet, and proceeded to the relief of Gibraltar, then besieged 
by the combined forces of France and Spain. Its garrison, 
under General Elliott, maintained a spirited and steadfast 
resistance ; and to the volleys of a hundred and seventy heavy 
guns, and the attacks of floating batteries of novel construction, 
replied with fatal discharges of red-hot bails. Lord Howe 
sailed from Spithead on the 11th of September, having under 
his orders thirty-four sail of the line, six frigates, and three 
fire-ships, carrying a couple of regiments for the reinforce- 
ment of the Gibraltar garrison, and convoying a flotilla of 
store-ships, loaded with provisions and maéerie/. The Allied 
fleet was vastly more powerful ; but when Howe entered the 
Straits, on October 11th, with his fleet drawn up in three divi- 
sions, it made no attempt to impede him, and he landed the 
troops, stores, provisions, and ammunition—an operation not 
completed until the 17th—without any interruption. Having 

__accomplished his object with infinite skill and entire success, 
Howe made ready for the return voyage ; but a sudden storm 
drove him, together with the French and Spanish armada, right 
into the Mediterranean. He at once drew up in line of battle ; 
but the enemy, after an unsuccessful attempt to cut off his rear, 
evaded the ordeal of a general action. Howe re-passed the 
Straits in safety, and arrived at St Helens, off the Isle of Wight, 
on the 16th of November. 

We shall not dwell on his administrative services from 1780 
to 1788 as First Lord of the Admiralty—for which he was 
rewarded with an earldom—but take up the thread of our his- 
torical narrative at the moment of his assumption of the com- 
mand of the Channel fleet, in July 1793. Contrary winds 
buffeted his ships to and fro in the stormy Channel for many 
weeks, and it was mid-November before he could get away to 
the westward, The enemy were then sighted; but, owing to 
the shattered condition of his fleet, he was unable to come up 
with them, and he returned to port in December with a barren 
record.- The public were seized with one of their too frequent 
spasms of ingratitude, and reproached the old Admiral for 
having seex a French ficet, and yet not fought and defeated 
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it. To this unjust feeling the following epigram gave ex- 
pression :— 
“Cum Cesar Roma Gallos devicerat hostes, 
Verba tria! enarrant fortia facta ducis ; 
owe sua nunc brevius verbo complectitur uno, 
Et “vidi” nobis omnia gesta refert.’ 
Thus Englished ;— 
‘When Cesar had the Roman foe subdued, 
He told in three short words the deed was done ; 
Howe, with more silent modesty endued, 
Relates concisely what he “ saw ” in one.’ 

‘Black Dick,’ however, cared nothing for epigrams, and re- 
plied not at all to the ill-deserved censures levelled at his grey 
hairs. On the 2d of May 1794, he again put to sea with his 
fleet, and on the morning of the 28h came in sight of the 
French, under M. Villaret-Joyeuse. He had with him twenty- 
five men-of-war : three one hundred-gun ships, the Queen 
Charlotte, which carried his own flag ; the Royal Soveretgn, 
Admiral Graves ; and the Royal George, Admiral Sir Alex- 
ander Hood: three nineties, two eighties, sixteen seventy- 
fours, and one seventy. Four Rear-Admirals, Pasley, Gard- 
ner, Bowyer, and Caldwell, were under his command. The 
enemy numbered twenty-six men-of-wat: one one hundred 
and twenty, three one hundred and tens, four eighties, and 
eighteen seventy-fours, which were larger than the British, carried 
more numerous crews, and discharged much heavier broadsides. 
A comparison of the two ficets gives the following results ;*~ 








British. French. 
Number of guns, . . 1 2,098 : “2,158 - 
Weight of metal, . . 21,519lbs.| 25,521 Ibs, 
Number of men, . m 16,647 19,828 
Tonnage, . ‘ a 7 45,338 51,520 








1 ‘Veni, vidi, vic 

2 Rear-Admiral Bowyer's flag flew from the Bar/feur, ninety, the captain of 
which was the illustrious Collingwood. 

3 “'Vhese odds,’ says James, ‘are on the side that an Englishman would wish them 
to be; they are just sufficient to shed a lustre upon the victory which his country. 
men gained, and gained too over an enemy who fought most heroically ; and who 
yieldgd at last, not to the superior courage, but to the superior skill and steadiness 
Saal Reeahdele. tiscehed uiaa o: 
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Howe, by a long course of drill and discipline, had made 
his crews efficient both as seamen and gunners, but he was not 
well supported by all his captains—not from any lack of 
courage, but from a nervous dredd of responsibility. It was 
not until inspired by the genius and’ example of Nelson, and 
trained by the various experiences of the Great War, that the 
English sea-captain became the finest naval officer in the 
world. 

Sending four of his best sailers ahead to reconnoitre, Earl 
Howe formed the main body of his fieet into two columns, and 
advanced towards the enemy with a fresh breeze. Some can- 
nonading took place towards evening as soon as our ships got 
within reach; and the Audactous compelled the surrender of 
the one hundred and ten gun-ship La Revolutionnaire, which 
had previously been roughly handled by the Bedlerophon and 
the Leviathan. But the English man-of-war had suffered too 
much to be able to take possession of her prize, which, fext 
morning, was towed by a French frigate into Rochefort. 

On the 29th, the wind being still very fresh, no general 

_ engagement took place, though there was some smart fighting 
between those portions of the hostile fleets which came within 
range; and Howe's flag-ship crossed the enemy’s ships in the 
course of the day, passing with stately bearing through a con- 
tinuous double fire. The 3oth and 31st were foggy, but the 
British admiral secured and kept the weather-gage, and the 
two fleets drew considerably nearer to each other. 

At daybreak on the 1st—the historic ‘First of June,’ when, 
in the words of the old ballad,— 

* Howe made the Frenchmen dance a tune, 
An admiral great and glorious ; 
Witness for that the First of June, — 
Lord ! how he was victorious,’— 
in lat. 47° 30’ N., and long. 18° 30’ W.—the wind blowing 
moderately, and the sea being tolerably smooth—the French 
were seen about five miles to starboard, steering in line of 
battle, under heavy canvas. As his men were weary with the 
hard work of the four preceding days, Lord Howe hove-to, and 
gave them their breakfast ; after which, at a quarter-past eight, 
he set ‘sail, and, five-and-twenty strong,’ bore down upon the 
1 The Axdacious had parted company with the fleet, after her engagement with 
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enemy. ‘Down we went, writes Collingwood, ‘ under a crowd of 
sail, ad in a manner that would have animated the coldest heart’ 
Captain Trowbridge—afterwards. famous among Nelson’s cap- 
tains—was a prisoner on board one of the French ships, and on 
this memorable Sunday morning he was told by a French officer 
that his friends did not seem to be coming down. Trow- 
bridge replied that he had seen the signal for breakfast flying, 
and that after breakfast there was nu doubt they would see 
more of his friends, and at as close quarters as he could wish. 

It was Lord Howe’s order that each ship should cut the - 
French line astern of her opponent, but by some of his captains 
this was not obeyed. He himself, in the Queen Charlotte, was 
the first to break through the loose irregular array of the 
French ; and after receiving, and, as he swept by, returning 
the rolling broadsides of the Achille and the Vengeur, luffed up 
under the stern of the French admiral’s ship, the Afontagne, 
into which he poured his fire with tremendous effect. Eager to 
lay his vessel alongside his adversary, yard-arm to yard-arm, 
he ordered Mr Bowen, the master, an able but rugged seaman, 
to starboard his helm. ‘If I do, my lord, we shall run aboard 
the Jacobin, which had swung round abreast of the Montagne 
to leeward, and had thus come to occupy the very position 
which Lord Howe had intended for hissown ship. ‘What is 
that-to you?’ said Black Dick sharply. ‘Ob, just as you 
please,’ muttered Bowen, sotto voce; ‘J don’t care, if you don’t. 
Vl soon lay you near enough to singe some of our whiskers.’ 
Lord Howe overheard the characteristic growl, and, smiling, 
said to his flag-captain,—‘ That's a fine fellow, Curtis. 

Driving in between the two Frenchmen, the Queen Charlotte 
fought them on each broadside with unfailing spirit. In about 
an hour the Afox/agne lost upwards of one hundred killed and 
two hundred wounded-—a proof of the steadiness of aim and 
rapidity of firing of the British ; and M. Villaret-Joyeuse, weary 
of the merciless chastisement he had received, made all sail, 
and crowded off, followed by nearly ail the ships in his van that 
were not disabled, but leaving behind ten or twelve that were 
dismasted or much crippled. ‘Three of these, having run up 
sprit-sails, soon afterwards joined their admiral—the British 
being either so much dispersed, or shattered in their spars and 
rigging, that they could not prevent their escape. Finally, 
ViHaret-Joyeuse stood away to the westward. confessing his 
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defeat. He had lost eight ships of the line, namely,—Za Juste, 
eighty ; La. Sans Pareille, eighty ; L’Amérique, seventy-four ; 
L’Achille, seventy-four ; L’/mpétueuse, seventy-four; and the 
Northumbreland, seventy-four, captured; and Le Vengeur and 
Le Jacobin, sunk. The story that the former went down with 
colours nailed to the masthead, and her crew shouting ‘ Vive la 
Republique, was an invention of the audacious Barrére. The 
truth is, she sank while her crew were being transferred as 
prisoners on board of her English captor; many of them were 
drowned, The total loss of the French in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners exceeded seven thousand; the British loss was two 
hundred and ninety killed and eight hundred and fifty-eight 
_wounded. 

Nelson afterwards accustomed us to such decisive victories 
that the First of June, with its half-dozen trophies, has come to 
be regarded as one of no special distinction. Certainly, its 
material results were not very great; and one is justified-in 
assuming that, had Howe possessed a tithe of Nelson’s genius,’ 
or been seconded and supported by Nelson’s captains, very few 
of the ships of M. Villaret-Joyeuse would have regained their 
native ports. But, on the other hand, its moral influence was 
immense. It was the first victory of the war, and while it 
inspired England with a fresh and full confidence in the fighting 
powers of her’ Navy, on the Continent it was accepted as an 
assurance that England retained her old supremacy at sea. 

A few anecdotes, as examples of the spirit in which England’s 
seamen did their duty on the first of June, will, I think, lend an 
additional interest to my narrative. 

On board Lord Howe's flag-ship, the Queen Charlotte, a 
young midshipman was so dangerously exposed to the hazards 
of battle, that, out of regard for his tender years, Lord Howe 
advised him to go below. The gallant lad, looking up into the 
admiral’s swarthy face, exclaimed,—‘ What would my father say, 
my lord, were I not on deck during the action?’ 

When, on the day after the victory, its full extent was known, 
the crew of the flag-ship begged to be allowed to congratulate 
their commander. He received them on the quarter-deck, and 
was so overcome by their hearty and rough address, that he 
could not conceal his tears as he replied, ‘No, no, it is J who 
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Captain Berkeley’s ship, the Afarlborough, was very gallantly 
handled, and carried right into the midst of the enemy. Down 
went her masts, fore, main, and mizen; and her captain and 
second lieutenant being severely wounded, some of the crew, 
it is said, whispered the word ‘surrender. Lieutenant Monck- 
ton, on whom the command had devolved, chanced to overhear 
them, and burst out indignantly, that ‘ He would be d—d if she 
should ever surrender, and he would nail her colours to the 
stump of the masts.’ As he spoke, a cock, which had escaped 
from its coop, suddenly perched on the broken mainmast, 
clapped its wings, and gave a lusty crow. In an instant the 
crew broke into three hearty cheers, and nothing more was 
heard of surrender. 

The figure-head of the Brunswick was graced with an effigy 
of the duke of that ilk, wearing an enormous cocked hat, which, 
in the battle, was shot away. The crew then sent a deputation 
to the captain, begging him to give them another ‘ out of respect 
to the duke.’ Captain Harvey, much amused, gave them one of 
his own, which the carpenter immediately nailed to the despoiled 
figure-head, and there it remained throughout the action, 

A sharp fight took place between the Afarlborough and the 
L’Impéiueuse. One of the British tars grew so excited, that he 
boldly leaped on the deck of the French ship to ‘ pay the 
Moosoos a visit ;? and when advised to takea cutlass to defend 
-himself, carelessly replied, ‘Vl find one where I am going? 
And he did, returning in safety with a couple of French swords 
in his hands. 

The Defence was well fought by her commander, Captain 
James Gambier, who was none the worse seaman because he 
was a devout Christian. He was a friend of Wilberforce and 
Hannah More, and strove to introduce their moral and religious 
reforms into the naval service ; a bit of crusading enthusiasm 
which made him very unpopular with the rough, swearing, and 
drinking sea-captains of the day. His ship was one of the first 
to break the enemy’s line, and had all her masts shot away. 
While she was being towed in this plight past the Jywvincible, 
her captain, the vivacious and gallant Pakenham, called out, 
“Hillo, Jemmy ! “ Whom the Lord loveth, He chasteneth !”? 
Gambier’s first lieutenant, seeing a large French three-decker 
suddenly bearing down upon her, was struck with a momentary 
panic, and running up to the quarter-deck, he cried,—* D— my 
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eyes, sir, but there is a whole mountain coming upon us ; what 
shall we do?’ Captain Gambier, unmoved, looked gravely at 
him, and calmly replied, ‘How dare you, sir, at this awful 
moment, come to me with an oath on your lips? Go down, sir, 
and encourage your men to stand to their guns like brave 
British seamen,’ 


Such was ‘the glorious First of June” Before we resume 
our historical sketch, we shall glance at the closing years of the 
veteran admiral whose name it has immortalised, In April 
1797, he hauled down his flag as commander-in-chief of the 
Channel fleet, and retired from active service. In the same year, 
his great influence with the common seamen was beneficially 
exercised in the suppression of the dangerous mutiny which 
had broken out on board Lord Bridport’s fleet at Spithead (April 
15th). No one knew better than himself that it was not with- 
out substantial cause ; that the grievances of which the seamen 
complained were real and serious ; and that their representa- 
tions, however moderate in tone and unexceptionable in expres- 
sion, had been systematically neglected. Their pay was wholly 
inadequate, and encumbered by all kinds of stoppages ; their 
provisions were neither sufficient in quantity, nor satisfactory in 
quality ; they were tyfannised over by incompetent officers, who 
resorted to the lash for every trivial offence. Alarmed by an 
outburst which threatened the national safety, the Government 
yielded to menace what it had denied to respectful entreaty, 
and rapidly passed a bill through both Houses of Parliament 
which embodied the just and reasonable demands of the sea- 
men, and increased their pay and allowances. With this Act of 
Parliament in his hands, and the King’s proclamation of pardon 
to the mutineers on their return to their duty, Lord Howe met 
the delegates of the fleet at Portsmouth. His promise and 
exhortations ‘wrought the desired effect ;’ order was restored ; 
the seamen returned to their duty. On the 13th of May, the 
bloody flag was struck, and, on the 17th, the fleet put out to sea. 

The veteran hero, after this last service to his country, re- 
tired to his seat at Porters, in Hertfordshire, where, it is said, 
his library was built after the model of his cabin in the Queen 
Charlotte. Of the simplicity of his mode of life we may judge 
from the following anecdote :—One day his French cook com- 
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to cook his dinner.’ ‘I thought you cooked it every day,’ said 
the aged earl. ‘Yes, my lord, I boil de shicken, but dere is no 
cookery in dat’ ‘Then,’ said Lord Howe, ‘you may roast the 
shicken to-day.’ 


year. 





Lord Howe died on the sth of August 1799, in his 75th 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE GREAT WAR WITH FRANCE.—EARL ST VINCENT. 


MORE serious mutiny than that which Earl Howe 
helped to suppress at Spithead, broke out in the fleet 
at the Nore, on the 22d of May. For the former a 
justification existed, for the latter there was none. The 
mutineers at the Nore complained of grievances which had 
already been redressed, and assumed a defiant attitude which 
rendered conciliation impossible. If it be admitted that some of 
their demands might have deserved consideration, others were 
extravagant and insolent. The delegates of the fleet at Spithead 
had said in their first petition,—‘ We agree in opinion that we 
should suffer double the hardships we have hitherto experienced, 
before we would suffer the name of England to be in the least 
imposed upon by any power in the world.’ Not such was the 
view of patriotic duty taken by the crews of four men-of-war, 
who deserted from the fleet blockading the Texel, under Admiral 
Duncan, in order to join the mutineers at the Nore. Duncan 
called together the crew of his own ship, and, in words of 
touching earnestness, said,—‘ To be deserted by my fleet, in 
the face of an enemy, is a disgrace which, I believe, never 
before happened to a British admiral; nor could I have sup- 
posed it possible. . . . It has often been my pride with you to 
look into the Texel, and on a foe which dreaded coming out to 
meet us: my pride is now humbled indeed! my feelings are 
not easily to be expressed ! our cup has overflowed and made 
us wanton.’ His address, so true and so simple, recalled to 
their duty the crew of the flag-ship, and they solemnly and em- 
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life or death. Their example was followed by all the other 
ships, except the four already mentioned, and Admiral Duncan 
continued in his position off the Texel. ‘ 

The mutineers at the Nore acted in the spirit of a foreign 
enemy, and to have gratified their passions would have ruined 
the country. Their ringleader was one Richard Parker, a man 
of good natural parts and some education, and of bold and 
resolute character. He had been a smnall shopkeeper in Scot- 
land, and was a prisoner for debt in Perth gaol when he 
accepted the parochial bounty of £30 to volunteer into the 
Navy. After two years’ service he was promoted to be a petty 
officer, but had been reduced and turned before the mast 
about three weeks prior to the outbreak of the mutiny. He 
acted as president of the delegates chosen by each ship, and 
signed their demands as if he were invested with supreme 
power. Conferences between the delegates and the Lords of 
the Admiralty led to’no result, and the mutineers proceeded 
from bad to worse. They hoisted the red flag, and moored 
their ships in a line across the Thames, intercepting every 
merchant vessel. The Government acted with -vigour: they 
brought in bills to provide for the more effectual punishment of 
those who should excite mutiny and sedition in the Navy, and 
to prevent all communication with the ships that should remain 
in a state of mutiny. Information reaching the fleet that the 
nation at large highly disapproved of their proceedings, great 
divisions took place among the delegates, and several of the 
ships deserted the others—two on the gth of June and five on 
the 13th—not, however, without some bloodshed. On the 15th 
all the ships at anchor struck the red flag. Obedience was 
soon re-established. Parker was seized and imprisoned, and, 
after a three days’ trial, executed on board the Sandwich, on 
June the joth. ‘He suffered with great coolness and intre- 
pidity, acknowledging the justice of his sentence, and express- 
ing his hope that mercy might be extended to his associates. 
But it was judged necessary to make public examples of the 
principal and most guilty, who were accordingly tried, and, after 
full proof of their criminality, condemned and executed. Others 
were ordered to be whipped; but a considerable number 
remained under sentence of death till after the great victory 
obtained over the Dutch fleet, by Admiral Duncan; when His 
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were at that period confined on board a prison-ship in the river 
Thames, ? 

These naval mutinies necessarily excited the gravest appre- 
hensions; and the general feeling was expressed by Sheridan 
when he said,—‘ If there was, indeed, a rot in the wooden walls 
of Old England, our decay could not be very distant.’ But, 
before the end of the year, further confidence was restored by 
Admiral Duncan’s great victory off Camperdown. England’s 
ocean supremacy had again been threatened by a coalition of 
naval forces. The Dutch and Spanish fleets were once more 
allied with those of France ; and the British men-of-war had to 
watch, not only Brest and Toulon, but Cadiz and the Texel. 
A single victory of the three allies, or even such a command of 
the Channel as they had obtained for some months during the 
American war, would have enabled France to have thrown 
immense armies on the shores of Ireland as well as on the 
shores of England ; and, though the success of the later enter- 
prise might have been doubtful, that of the former was only too 
certain, But once again the danger was swept away by the 
British fleets. Spain was crushed off Cape St Vincent, on the 
14th of February 1797, by Sir John Jervis; and Holland off 
Camperdown, on the rth of October, by Admiral Duncan, 
We shall disregard chronological order, and describe Admiral 
Duncan’s victory first. 

While the British fleet lay off the Texel, the Dutch were too 
wary to venture out; but a gale of wind driving them from 
their station, they took advantage of the accident, and put to 
sea, in order to join the French fleet at Brest. They had 
scarcely cleared the land, however, before they were sighted by 
the advanced ships of Admiral Duncan’s squadron, which had 
returned, with all possible speed, from Yarmouth Roads. On 
the morning of the 11th of October, the two fleets came in sight 
of each other. Admiral Duncan had so disposed his ships that 
the enemy could not regain the Texel without fighting their way 
thither. He immediately bore up and made the signal for a 
general chase, the Dutch at the same time forming in a line 
on the larboard tack to receive their assailants. 

The low dull shore between Egmont and Camperdown was 
about nine miles to leeward. Duncan resolved on the bold 
scheme of passing through the Dutch line and placing himself 
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in their rear, so as to cut them off from their own coast, which 
they were rapidly approaching. The action began about forty 
minutes after twelve, and every ship of the British fleet having 
broken the enemy’s line, it soon became general. Duncan's 
flag-ship, the Venerable, was engaged for nearly three hours 
with the Vryheid, the flag-ship of Admiral De Winter, who 
refused to strike his colours until all his masts had gone by the 
board, and half his men were killed or wounded. After a con- 
test not less desperate, Vice-Admiral Onslow compelled the 
Dutch vice-admiral to surrender. Many other ships submitted, 
and by four in the afternoon the battle was absolutely decided 
in favour of the British. But, during the stress and strain of 
the action, the two fleets had approached so near to the shore— 
which was lined, we may add, with thousands of spectators— 
that they had only nine fathoms of water. It taxed the skill 
and seamanship of Duncan and his captains to get their ships 
clear of the shallows, as the wind for some time blew dead on 
the land ; and this difficulty favoured the escape of some of the 
Dutchmen; but the wind shifting at length to the south, the 
British fleet stood to the westward, with eight ships of the line, 
two of fifty-six guns, and two frigates, as its trophies of victory. 

The carnage on both sides was very great; for, in the 
countrymen of Tromp and De Ruyter, the British met ‘foemen 
worthy oftheir steel.’ 

We must now go back with the reader to Sir John Jervis’s 
victory over the Spanish fleet, which, by some months, pre- 
ceded that off Camperdown. Early in 1797 Spain had col- 
lected at Carthagena twenty-seven sail of the line and two 
frigates, which, on the Ist of February, put to sea, for the 
purpose of effecting a junction with the French fleet at Toulon, 
Sir John Jervis, with only ten men-of-war, was then lying in 
the Tagus, but he sailed immediately in pursuit of the enemy. 
On the 6th he was reinforced by five sail of the line, under 
Rear-Admiral Hyde Parker, which had been detached from 
the Channel fleet; and on the morning of the 13th arrived 
Commodore Nelson—‘in himself a host’—who shifted his flag 
from the Ménerve frigate to the Caffain of seventy-four guns. 
Sir John Jervis’s armament was thus composed of the following 
ships :— ay 

Victory, 100 guns, Admiral of the Blue, Sir John Jervis, 

: Captains Robert Calder and George Grey. 


en 
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Britannia, 100 guns, Vice-Admiral Thompson, Captain 


Foley. 5 
Barflezy, 98 guns, Vice-Admiral Waldegrave, Captain 
Dacres. 
Prince George, 98 guns, Rear-Admiral Parker, Captain 
Irwin. 


Blenheim, 98 guns, Captain Frederick. 

Namur, 90 guns, Captain Whitshed. 

Captain, 74 guns, Commodore Nelson, Captain Miller. 
Goliath, 74 guns, Captain Sir Charles Knowles. 

Excellent, 74 guns, Captain Collingwood. 

Orion, 74 guns, Captain Sir James Saumarez. 
Colossus, 74 guns, Captain Murray. 

Egmont, 74 guns, Captain Sutton. 

Culloden, 74 guns, Captain Trowbridge. 

Irresistible, 74 guns, Captain Martin, 

Diadem, 64 guns, Captain Towry. 

Minerve, frigate, 38 guns, Captain Cockburn; Lively, 32 

guns, Captain Lord Garlies ; Niger, 32 guns, Captain 
Foote; and Southampton, 32 guns, Captain Mac- 
namara. 

On the evening of the 13th the British van-ships came in 
sight of the enemy, at a distance of about eight leagues from 
the rocky headland of Cape St Vincent. Jervis immediately 
‘threw out the signal to prepare for battle, and keep in close 
order during the night. Meanwhile, the wind changed, and 
the Spaniards crowded on all sail, with the object of hugging 
the land and slipping into the harbour of Cadiz. 

The morning of the 14th of February—St Valentine’s Day— 
broke dim and hazy; and the gigantic forms of the huge 
Spanish three-deckers loomed majestically through the driving 
mist. As the sun rose our countrymen discovered that Don 
Joseph de Cordova’s force consisted of no fewer than twenty- 
five men-of-war, namely, one one hundred and thirty gun-ship, 
six of onc hundred and twelve guns, two of eighty, and sixteen 
of seventy-four, with twelve thirty-four gun-frigates. The 
admiral’s flag was flying on board the Santissima-Trinidad, a 
huge four-decker, which was probably the largest war-ship 
vessels then afloat. The story runs that as the forms of the 
Spanish vessels rose slowly above the horizon, Captain Calder 
reported their numbers to his chief. ‘Yhere are eieht sail of 
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the line, Sir John.’ ‘ Very well, sir’ ‘There are fifteen sail of 
the line, Sir John.’ ‘Very well, sir.” ‘There are twenty sail of 
the line, Sir John.’ ‘Very well, sir’ ‘There are twenty-five 
sail of the line, Sir John” ‘ Very well, sir.’ ‘There are twenty- 
seven, Sir John,’ and the captain added some remark on the 
tisk of attacking so superior a force. ‘Enough, sir, said the 
admiral sternly ; ‘the die is cast ; and if there were /i/ty sail of 
the line, I'd go through them all.’ An answer which so de- 
lighted Captain Hallowell, who was on board the Victory as a 
passenger, and had been walking beside the admiral, that, in 
his enthusiasm, he forgot the punctilios of etiquette, and clap- 
ping his hand on the chief's shoulder, exclaimed, ‘ That’s right, 
Sir John, that’s right; by Jove, we'll give them a sound good 
licking !? 

The British fleet advanced in two lines with admirable 
compactness and regularity ; for Sir John Jervis was a rigid 
disciplinarian, and had trained his officers and crews to carry 
out his orders in a spirit of strict fidelity. On the other hand, 

. the Spaniards were sailing loosely, and had fallen into two 
groups, of which one was considerably to leeward of the other. 
The weather division consisted of about nineteen ships, which 
were also somewhat scattered, several of the ships doubling upon 
each other, while some were lying three abreast. On sighting 
the British fleet, and discovering its comparative weakness, the 
leeward ships all hauled on the same tack, and under a press 
of canvas struggled to rejoin their comrades. But Sir John 
Jervis, noting the grave error of their disposition, determined 
to cut off the leeward division, and then bring all his force to 
bear on the main body. At eleven o’clock, therefore, he sig- 
nalled to his fleet to form in line of battle ahead and astern of 
the Victory, as might be most convenient, and steer to the 
south-south-west, a course which kept the enemy’s Ice division, 
consisting of one three-decker (carrying a vice-admiral’s flag), 
five two-deckers, and a few frigates, on the lee or larboard 
bow. 

The British fleet then stood close-hauled on the starboard 
tack, in this order :-—Culloden, Blenhetm, Prince George, Orion, 
Colossus, Irresistible, Victory, Egmont, Goliath, Barfleur, Britan- 
nia, Namur, Captain, Diadem, and Excellent, The Spanish 
admiral not unnaturally supposed that the object of the British 
was+to fall upon his detached ¢hips : but such was not Sir John 
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Jervis’s design. At a few minutes past noon, having passed 
the sternmost ships of the Spanish weather division, the Cad/o- 
den, in obedience to signal, tacked to the larboard—a manceuvre 
so skilfully and promptly performed as ‘to draw from Sir John 
the exclamation,—‘ Look, look at Trowbridge! Does he not 
mdnceuvre as if all England were looking at him? And 
would to God all England were present to appreciate, as I 
do, the gallant captain of the Cud/aden !? 

The British ships hoisted their colours, tacking in succes- 
sion to their Admiral’s signals; and the Cud/oden had the 
honour of beginning the battle, by cannonading the Spanish 
weather division with her starboard guns. At this juncture a 
Spanish two-decker and two three-deckers crossed the head of 
the British lines, and joined the leeward division, which was 
thus increased to eight sail of the line ; for one of the detached 
ships, thinking discretion the better part of valour, had crowded 
on all sail, and escaped to the south-east. 

‘The animated and regular fire of the British squadron, 
says Drinkwater, ‘was but feebly returned by the enemy’s ships - 
to the windward, which, being frustrated in their attempts to 
join the separated ships, had -been obliged to haul their wind 
on the starboard tack. Those to leeward, which were most 
effectually cut off frem their main body, attempted also to form 
on their larboard tack, apparently with a determination of either’ 
passing through, or to leeward of, our line, and joining their 
friends ; but the warm reception they met with from the centre 
ships of our squadron soon obliged them to put about, and, ex- 
cepting one, the whole sought safety in flight, and did not 
again appear in the action till the close of the day. This single 
ship [the Oriente] which persevered in passing to leeward of 
tne British line, was so covered with smoke that the intention 
was not discovered till she had reached her rear, where she 
was not permitted to pass without notice, but received the fire 
of the sternmost ships ; and, as she luffed round the rear, the 
Lively and other frigates had also the honour of exchanging 
with this two-decker several broadsides.’ 

Having succeeded in the first part of his plan, Jervis directed 
his attention to the second, which comprised an attack on the 


main body of the enemy, then standing to windward; and 
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pass again through the enemy’s line. At this moment the Spanish 
admiral, finding himself with only eighteen ships opposed to 
the British fifteen, resolved on an effort to rejoin his leeward 
division, hoping that the manceuvre would be cancealed from 
the British admiral’s eagle eye by the dense clouds of battle. 
Leading his division, he steered for the rear of Jervis’s line; 
but Nelson, in the Caffain, was keenly watching the fortunes 
of the day,—detected Don Josef de Cordova’s movement, and 
divined its object. At all hazards he resolved to frustrate it, 
_though to do so he would have to disobey his commander- 
in-chief’s order. Failure, therefore, would be ruin; and even 
success might not absolve him from all the consequences of 
insubordination. Exclaiming, ‘They can but hang me, after 
all!’ he ordered Captain Miller to wear his ship, instead of 
tacking, and slipping between his sternmost consorts, the Zx- 
cellent and the Diadem, he coolly placed the Captain athwart 
the bows of the great Spanish flag-ship, the Santissima Trinidad, 
of one hundred and thirty guns. ‘He thus stopped the way 
against her, obliged her to haul to the wind, and forced her back 
upon the English advanced ships. A part of that advanced 
squadron then passed to leeward of the Spanish line, to prevent 
a further attempt like that which Nelson had defeated; and 
the other part, led by the Victory, ranged. along the Spanish 
line to windward, and placed Cordova’s rear ships between 
two fires” 

Complete, therefore, was the success of Nelson’s felicitous 
coup—an extraordinary instance of keen perception and rapid 
execution ; but he himself, separated from the British ships, 
was for some time solely exposed to the tremendpus fire of the 
Santissima Trinidad and four Spanish three-deckers, That 
the Cag/ain escaped destruction must surely have been due to 
exceptionally bad firing on the part of the Spaniards. After 
awhile, the Cu//oden came to his assistance; but she soon 
passed on, leaving him hand-to-hand with his numerous adver- 
saries. He was forced to get fresh supplies of shot out of the 
hold, those which were on deck having been exhausted by 
the swift continuous fire ; and even his intrepid soul must have 
rejoiced when Captain Frederick, in the Blenheim, ranged up, 
and took part in the unequal contest. 

The latter straightway challenged the four-decker; but 
suffering much in spars and fiegine. he resolved to cloce. 
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Backing his maintop-sail, he cried,—‘ Fire away, my brave 
fellows, and let us take the Spanish admiral!’ to which in- 
junction his: crew responded with a true British cheer, which 
went to the hearts of the Spaniards as an evil omen, It was a 
sharp struggle, for, like Nelson, Captain Frederick lay in the 
centre of a circle of fire. But British tenacity held on to the 
four-decker grimly, until assistance arrived ; and soon after three 
o'clock her tall masts went by the board. She hauled down 
her reluctant colours ; and, a rolling, blackened, shot-torn hulk, 
was towed out of the sphere of battle. 

When the Victory had tacked to the larboard, she made to 
windward of the Spaniards, followed by the Barjfleur, Namur, 
Egmont, and Goliath; but the latter two vessels were so crippled 
in their top-gear that they gradually fell astern. Shortly after 
one o'clock, the Admiral signalled to the Excellent to break 
through the enemy’s line, and an hour tater Collingwood placed 
his ship abreast of one of the three-deckers, the Salvador del 
Mundo, with which the Caffatn and the Blenheim had been 
engaged. He poured into her several crushing broadsides, and 
passed on to the Sax Ysidro, which had already suffered severely, 
and speedily struck her colours to her new antagonist. He then 
went to the relief of Nelson. ‘ Making all sail,’ he says, ‘ passing 
between our line apd the enemy, we came up with the Sanz 
Nicolas, of eighty guns, which happened at that time to be 
abreast of the Sav /usef, of one hundred and twelve guns. We 
did not touch sides, but you could not have put a bodkin 
between us, so that our’shot passed through both ships, and in 
attempting to extricate themselves, they got on board each 
other. My good friend, the Commodore, had been long en- 
gaged with those ships, and I came happily to his relief, for 
he was terribly mauled’ This service Nelson afterwards 
acknowledged in characteristic fashion :—‘ Dear Collingwood,’ 
he wrote, ‘a friend in need is a friend indeed.—HORATIO 
NELSON,’ 

The Caffain now luffed up to the wind as close as her 
crippled condition permitted; but having lost her foretop- 
mast, and most of her rigging having been cut away, she was 
almost unmanageable. As it was evident that she would soon 
drop astern of the Spanish fieet, Nelson resolved on delivering 
a final hlaw and nennoaced to carry by hoardings both the Sv - 
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starboard quarter of the former, with her sprit-sail yard hooked 
in tht Spaniard’s mizen chains; Nelson gave the order to 
- board. What ensued Nelson has himself recorded. After 
describing the eagerness of the soldiers of the 69th, who were 
among the foremost in this service ; and the exploit of Captain 
Berry, his late first lieutenant, who was the first to jump into 
the enemy’s mizen-chains, he continues:—‘A soldier of the 
69th Regiment having broken the upper quarter-gallery window, 
I jumped in myself, and was followed by others as fast as pos- 
sible. I found the cabin-doors fastened, and some Spanish 
Officers fired their pistols ; but, having broken open the doors, 
the soldiers fired ; and the Spanish brigadier fell as retreating 
to the quarter-deck. 1 pushed immediately onwards for the 
quarter-deck, where I found Captain Berry in possession of the 
poop, and the Spanish ensign hauling down. [| passed with my 
people and Lieutenant Pearson, on the larboard gangway, to 
the forecastle, where I met two or three Spanish officers, 
prisoners to my seamen; they delivered me their swords’ . 

A fire of small-arms opening from the stern gallery of the 
San Josef, Nelson ordered his men to board her, ‘which was 
done,’ he says, ‘in an instant, Captain Berry assisting me into 
the main-chains. At this moment, a Spanish officer looked 
over the quarter-deck rail, and said they surrendered. From 
this most- welcome intelligence it was not long before I was on 
the quarter-deck, where the Spanish captain, with a bow, pre- 
sented me with his sword, and said the admiral was dying of 
his wounds. I asked him on his honour if the ship was sur- 
rendered. He declared she was: on which I gave him my 
hand, and desired him to call on his officers and ship’s com- 
pany; which he did; and, on the quarter-deck of a Spanish 
first-rate, extravagant as the story may seem, did I receive the 
‘swords of vanquished Spaniards, which, as I received, I gave 
to William Fearney, one of my bargemen, who put them, with 
the greatest sang frovd; under his arm. . . . Thus fell these 
ships. : 

The battle off Cape St Vincent began about noon, and 
ceased at half-past three, when four line-of-battle ships had 
struck their colours, namely, the Salvador dei Mundo, one 
hundred and twelve guns; the San Josef,‘one hundred and 
twelve guns; the Sa# Nicojas, eighty guns; and the San 
Ysidro, seventy-four. The Savtissima Trinidad also struck 
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her colours; but having been towed out of fire, eleven of the 
Jargest of the Spanish, ships closed round her, and carried her 
off in safety. Several of the Spanish vessels were severely 
damaged. Sir John Jervis, however, did not renew the action. 
Nelson had not yet accustomed English commanders to vic- 
tories which annihilate an enemy, and the capture of four big 
Spanish men-of-war was regarded as a good day’s work. Jervis 
was rewarded for his share of it with an earldom; though 
Nelson, after the Nile, obtained only one grade in the peerage? 
To be sure, it was no small thing that one British fleet of fifteen 
sail of the line should have attacked and defeated a Spanish 
fleet of twenty-seven ; and though the captures made were only 
four, the moral influence of such a victory, not only upon British 
public opinion, but also upon the mind of Europe, was very 
considerable. 


A sketch of the life of this remarkable man, who, though not 
our greatest scaman, was certainly the greatest of our naval 
administrators, may here. be introduced. 

He was born on the roth of January 1735. At the age of 
thirteen or thereabouts he ran away to sea; an escapade of 
which his friends made the best use possible, by obtaining for 
him a middy’s berth on board a man-of-war. Before he was 
twenty-one he had seén a good deal of active service—in the 
West Indies, in the expedition against Brest, and in the Medi- 
terranean. In February 1759, as commander of the Porcupine 
sloop, he was attached to the combined military and naval 
expedition, under General Wolfe and Admiral Saunders, 
launched by Pitt against the French settlements in Canada. 
His was the honour of piloting the war-ships and transports up 
the river St Lawrence. The hero of Quebec was on board the 
sloop ; and the night before the victory which has immortalised : 
his name he sent for the young lieutenant. Informing him of 
his strong foreboding that he should be killed in the morrow’s 
battle, he drew from his breast the miniature of a young lady 
to whom he was tenderly attached, and placed it in his charge, 
earnestly soliciting him, if his foreboding should be justified, to 
return it to her on his arrival in England—a trust he faithfully 
discharged. 


1 Jervis also received a pension of £3000 per annum ; Nelson received the Order 
of the Bath and the freedom of the City of London. 
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Promoted to the rank of post-captain, Jervis served on the 
Mediterranean station from 1769 to 1772, when, not expecting 
ahy early recall to a professional life, he prepared to devote his 
leisure to intellectual culture. Untike the old school of officers 
the Commodore Trunnions of Smollett’s time—he was of 
opinion that an officer’s zealous application must not abate, but 
be directed only to fresh though important duties, ‘when he 
turns his back upon his ship towards the welcome of his family, 
To acquire a complete knowledge of the French language, he 
visited Paris and ‘travelled through the manufacturing districts 
of France. Afterwards he went to St Petersburg, Stockholm, 
Carlscrona, Copenhagen, always careful to study everything 
which bore upon the work of his profession. 

As captain of the Foudroyant he was present in the indeci- 
sive action off Ushant (July 27, 1778) between -the British fleet, 
under Admiral Keppel, and the French, under M. d’Orvilliers, 
of the political consequences of which Horace Walpole gives so 
lively an account. Keppel, with justice, attributed his want of 
success to the misconduct of Sir Hugh Palliser, his second in 
command ; but the latter was befriended by the party in power, 
and Keppel was exposed to the ordeal of a court-martial. He 
was triumphantly acquitted ;? and his acquittal was in no small 
measure clue to the strong evidence in his favour given by Jervis. 

On the roth of April 1782, Admiral Barrington’s squadron 
sighted a French fleet beyond Ushant. Signal being made for 
a general chase, the Foudroyant, which Captain Jervis had got 
into capital order, drew rapidly ahead, and at midnight over- 
hauled a French ship of the line, which proved to be the Pégase 
of seventy-four guns and seven hundred and ten men. When the 
two ships were nearly within hail of each other, and before a 
gun had been fired, the look-out midshipman on the forecastle 
exclaimed, ‘She has put her helm up to rake us, sir.’ Jervis’s 
first impulse was to starboard the foudroyant’s helm and 
deliver a broadside from her starboard guns; but to young 
Bowen the thought occurred that the opposite manceuvre would 
enable the Foudroyant to give the first fire, and instead of 


1 Keppel was the friend of Burke, who wrote :—' If, to the eternal disgrace of this 
nation, and to the total annihiliation of every trace of honour and virtue in it, things 
had taken a different turn from what thay did, I should have attended him to the 
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being raked, to rake her opponent. So forcibly did this strike 
the lad that he could not refrain from saying, ‘ But if We put 
our helm to port we shall rake Her.’ Captain Jervis was not 
too proud to adopt a middy’s suggestion. ‘You are right, 
Bowen,’ he said; and as the Frenchman hauled up, he also 
clewed up his mainsail, took in his studding-sail, and sweeping 
under his enemy’s stern, poured in his fire, at a distance of 
about forty yards. The slaughter was so great as to throw the 
Frenchman into confusion, and with sails and rigging rent and 
torn, he ran before the wind. Perceiving this, Jervis determined 
on boarding, and laid the Foudroyant on the enemy’s larboard. 
side. Headed by young Bowen, the boarders soon obtained 
possession of the Frenchman’s deck, and with three hearty 
cheers hauled down his colours, after an engagement of three- 
quarters of an hour. 

It was a fairly-fought contest between equal forces; for, 
if the Foudroyant had three more guns on her broadside, 
those of the Pégase were of heavier calibre, and she carried 
a much larger crew. In recognition of his skilful conduct, 
Jervis obtained the Red Ribbon of the Bath. 

At the end of 1782 the Foudroyant was paid off, after hav- 
ing been nearly five years in commission, during which her 
crew had been brought by Sir John Jervis to the highest pitch 
of discipline. He exercised them almost daily in gunnery, and 
he insisted that every manceuvre, however trivial, should be 
executed with the greatest accuracy. It was part of his creed 
that nothing was done which was not well done. To the educa- 
tion and training of his midshipmen he devoted a quite excep- 
tional attention ; and in this respect acquired such a reputation 
that the highest families counted it an honour to have their 
sons on board the Foudroyant. 

Ashore as afloat Sir John must needs be active ; and, being 
relieved from professional duties, he entered upon a political 
career. He was first returned to Parliament as member for 
Launceston, and afterwards for New Yarmouth. Our admirals 
have generally kept clear of the storm and pressure of politics, 
—at least, of most of them it would not be easy to indicate the 
political complexion; but Jeryis was exceedingly direct and 
candid in the expression of his opinions, which were those of 
the Whig party, and he voted in favour of Parliamentary 
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religious freedom. Fortumately, however, for his fame as a 
seamah, he was recalled, towards the end of 1793, to his profes- 
sional duties, and appointed to the command, in conjunction 
with General Sir Charles Grey, of an expedition against the 
French West Indian Islands. In three months Martinique, St 
Lucia, and Guadaloupe were added to the British Empire. 
But an attack of yellow fever compelled Jervis to resign his 
post and return to England in November. 

The most brilliant portion of Sir John Jervis’s career was his 
command of the Mediterranean fleet. ‘The day,’ says Jurien 
de la Graviére, ‘on which he hoisted his flag on board the 
Victory must ever be held memorable by the British Navy 
as the starting-point whence its fleets began their career of 
conquest. Already rendered famous by the ‘contest of the 
Foudroyant and the Pégase, Sir John Jervis had passed his 
sixtieth year when he found himself commander of the fleet on 
the Mediterranean station. Still young in mind and in consti- 
tution, he had conceived the great project of an entire naval 
reform, and was firmly bent upon carrying out, ona large scale, 
the new principles that he had practised successfully, towards 
the end of the American War, in the Foudroyant, The 
English Navy has hardly yet forgotten with what feelings of 
deference and awe the young officers of that period, anxious to 
study a model so celebrated for order and discipline, were 
accustomed to present themselves on board that magnificent 
vessel, and encounter the severe and scrutinising eye of the 
stern baronet. To see all his captains emulating himself and 
their ships on a par with the oudroyant, was the ambition of 
Admiral Jervis when called to take the command .in the 
Mediterranean.’ 

And it was then and theré that Jervis, by his vigour, his 
inflexible resolution, and his administrative capacity, created 
that admirable naval system which enabled England to assert 
and maintain her ascendency at sea in the presence of a 
European coalition and throughout a prolonged and exhausting 
war. Then and there was created that school of splendid sea- 
men and officers whose names are inscribed upon what the 
poet calls ‘the glory- -roll? of England’s worthies—Hallowell and 
Trowbridge, Hood and Darby, Collingwood, Ball, Bowen, 
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perfect weapon of offence and defence. There never was one 
who gave such close personal*attention to every detail of 
organisation, He was a rigid disciplinarian, whose keen eye 
nothing escaped ; but he was always just, always impartial, and 
merit obtained from him a prompt and generous recognition. 
The seamen held him, therefore, in the greatest respect ; the 
officers eagerly sought his favourable notice. He could censure 
severely, but he could also praise generously. 

The laxity of dress and manners which many admirals per- 
mitted, Sir John Jervis sternly reproved. He insisted that 
every officer going on duty to the flag-ship should appear en 
grande tenue,—that is, with cocked-hat and side-arms; and 
that all subordinates, of whatever rank, when addressing or being 
addressed by their superiors in service, should entirely remove 
the hat from the head, instead of ‘touching it flippantly,’ as a 
token of respect. Setting in his own person an example of 
neatness and preciseness of professional attire, he exacted from 
his officers an equal attention to ‘the decencies.’ Commodore, 
afterwards Sir Charles, Thompson was a great offender in this 
respect, and apparently felt a special pleasure in appearing in a 
dress scarcely differing from that of a common sailor. One 
morning as, thus unbecomingly attired, he was going in his 
barge to bathe, he chanced to pass under the stern of the flag- 
ship. Sir John was pacing to and fro in his stern gallery; in 
an instant-he recognised the untidy commodore ; but, pretend- 
ing ignorance, he hailed the boat,—‘In the barge there! Go 
and assist in towing in that transport!’ Thompson perceived 
at once that he had placed himself in a false position, and sub- 
mitted to the deserved rebuke with equal tact and good 
humour. Standing up in his boat, and taking off his hat, he 
answered with the customary ‘ Ay, ay, sir!’ and proceeded to 
obey the admiral’s order. 

The Mediterranean fleet, when Sir John Jervis assumed the 
command, consisted of twenty-five line-of-battle ships (two of 
one hundred guns, five of ninety-eight, two of eighty, fourteen 
of seventy-four, two of sixty-four), and a swarm of frigates, 
brigs, cutters, and store-ships. Jervis hoisted his flag in the 
famous Victory’ (December 3, 1795), having under him Vice- 


1 This celebrated ship was launched in 1765. She carried 
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Admiral Louis, in the Princess Royal, of ninety-eight guns ; 
Vice-Admiral the Hon. William Waldegrave, in the Barfleur,, 
ninety-eight ; Vice-Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, in the S¢ George, 
ninety-eight ; and Rear-Admiral Mason, in the Windsor Castle, 
‘ninety-eight. But as the French had a powerful fleet in Toulon, 
and the Spaniards several men-of-war at Carthagena, blockad- 
ing squadrons had to be detached to watch both these ports ; 
while Nelson, with a Jine-of-battle ship, three frigates, and two 
corvettes, was stationed in the Gulf of Genoa. Provision had 

“ also to be made for the discharge of other duties,—the convoy 
of merchant vessels all round the Mediterranean and the At- 
lantic, the safeguarding of British interests in neutral ports, the 
enforcement of a fair and honest neutrality on the non-belli- 
gerent Powers, the inspiring our allies with confidence by the 
occasional presence in their harbours of a British squadron, 
the defence of Corsica, the rendering of assistance to Venice 
and the Adriatic towns, the protection of the English factory at 
Smyrna, the overawing the Barbary Powers, and the maintenance 
of a close watch upon the French cruisers sent to decoy away 
the blockading ships. Thus was imposed upon this fleet a 
severity of service which cannot be over estimated ; while to 
victual and to store a fleet so widely dispersed, and to provide 
that everywhere the national interests should be efficiently 
supported, was to the commander-in-chief a continuous test 
of his resources, and a task which demanded an almost ubi- 
quitous vigilance. 

How splendidly it was discharged, all the world knows. 
Jervis was without that electric touch of genius which vivified 
Nelson’s conceptions ; but he had a stronger grasp of detail, 
and a greater faculty of organisation. He could not win such 
victories as Nelson did, but he made it possible for Nelson to 
win them. He was not, like Nelson, a hero, but he was a great 
commander-in-chief. He organised the ficet, and Nelson made 
it fight. The immortal victories of the Nile and Trafalgar were 
won by officers and crews whom Jervis had trained and dis- 
ciplined. Nothing escaped the attention of this brilliant ad- - 
ministrator. The health, the comfort, the amusement, the good 
of the men under his command—over all he watched with 
the most patient care; and he was, perhaps, the first. admiral 
who made the hygiene of his fleet a subject of constant study, 
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elements of severity in that system, as we have already hinted, 
it is but just to remember that the ‘ Jack Tars’ of the *Great 
War were drawn from a dwindling mercantile marine and the 
dregs of an exhausted population, that our fleets were then 
manned by an indiscriminate impressment, which swept into its” 
net all kinds of refuse, and that only by a stern, unwavering 
tule could the restraints of law and order be enforced. At all 
events, these #auvais sujefs Jervis contrived to mould into first- 
rate seamen. The most disorderly crew, when it came under 
his command, was quickly drilled into peaceful subordination. 

For his share in the victory off Cape St Vincent, Jervis was 
elevated to an earldom, with the title of St Vincent, which was 
chosen by the King himself. He continued in command on the 
Mediterranean station ; and it was a happy thing for the coun- 
try that he held this post when the great naval mutiny broke 
out in 1797. With a weaker commander the fleet might have 
been lost, and the consequences must have proved disastrous. 
Warned by the rebellious outbreaks which had occurred at the 
Nore and Spithead, he adopted some well-conceived measures 
of precaution and prevention ; among others, specially appeal- 
ing to the loyalty of the marines, whom he proceeded to separate 
from the sailors, and distinguish with marked favour. That his 
nen might not have leisure for hatching conspiracies, he kept 
them in active employment, ordering the nightly bombardment 
of Cadiz, directing constant attacks against the Spanish de- 
fences, and despatching, under Nelson, an expedition against 
Santa Cruz. His ships were kept in continual movement, and, 
at the same time, isolated as much as possible from one another, 
so that ifa spirit of disaffection anywhere arose it might not be 
allowed to spread. ‘The stern promptitude and resolution with 
which he at once crushed out the first symptoms of disobedi- 
ence was shown by his treatment of the Afar/borough, which 
had brought with her from Spithead the contagion of mutiny. 
He ordered a court-martial to assemble, and the ringleader was 
tried, found guilty, and sentenced to death. St Vincent con- 
firmed the sentence, and directed that it should be carried out 
next morning, ‘and by the crew of the Afarlborough alone, no 
part of the boats’ crews from the other ships, as had been usual 
on similar occasions, to assist in the punishment,’—this being 
his invariable custom at the execution of mutineers, 
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tened on board the flag-ship to remind St Vincent ‘that a 
determination that their shipmates should not suffer capital 
punishthent had been the very cause of the ship’s company’s 
mutiny,’ and to express his belief that the Marlborough's crew 
would never permit the man to be hanged on board their ship. 

Lord St Vincent replied gravely, ‘ What ! do you mean to tell 
me, Captain Ellison, that you cannot command His Majesty’s 
ship the Afar/borough ? For if that be the case, sir, I will 
immediately send on board an officer who can.’ 

The captain requested that, at all events, the boats’ crews 
from the rest of the fleet might, as had always been the case at 
executions, attend on the present occasion to haul the criminal 
up} for he really did not expect the Mariberough's men would 
do it. 

Stern and inflexible was the answer,—‘ Captain Ellison, you 
are an old officer, sir ; have suffered long, have suffered severely 
in the service, and have lost an arm in action; and I should be 
very sorry that any advantage should be now taken of your 
advanced years. That man shall be hanged—at eight o'clock 
to-morrow morning—and by his own ship's company—for not a 
hand from any other shiprin the fleet shall touch the rope. You 
will now return on board, sir ; and, lest you should not prove 
able to command your ship, an officer will-be at hand who can’ 

Without another word Captain Ellison retired ; and on reach- 
ing his ship received instructions to limber and secure his guns, 
and at daybreak to lower the ports. A general order was then 
issued to the fieet for all launches to rendezvous under the 
Prince, at seven o’clock in the morning, armed with carronades 
and twelve rounds of ammunition for service ; each launch to be 
commanded by a lieutenant, having an expert and trusty gun- 
ner’s mate, and four quarter-gunners, exclusive of the launch’s 
crew ; the whole to be in charge of Captain Campbell, of the 
Blenheim, who was directed to attend the execution, and if any 
symptoms of mutiny appeared on board the Marlborough,--it 
any attempt were made to open her ports, or any resistance 
offered to the hanging of the prisoner,—he was to lay his boats 
alongside, and fire into her, until all mutiny and resistance 
ceased, and even, in the last resort, to sink her in face of the 
fleet. : 

Preparations were made to,carry out these instructions liter- 
ally; for literal obedience the earl always required. At seven 
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o'clock in the morning the launches appeared, and Captain 
Campbell; assuming the command, formed them in a line 
athwart the bows of the Marlborough, at rather less than pistol- 
shot distance off. At half-past seven, all hands throughout the 
fleet were ‘ turned up’ to witness punishment; and soon every 
eye was fixed on a powerfully-armed boat, which, quitting the 
flag-ship, carried the provost-marshal and his prisoner to the 
scene of execution. The crisis had come; it remained to be 
seen whether the M/aréborough’s crew would decide upon obedi- 
ence or defiance. 

As the Marlborough lay in the centre of the fleet, between 
the two divisions, the boat soon reached her. The criminal was 
placed on the cathead ;' the fatal rope knotted round his neck, 
An awful silence ensued, broken at last by the watch-bells of the 
fleet striking eight o’clock. Immediately the air shook with 
the report of a gun from the flag-ship ; the criminal was hoisted 
up, and then, visibly to all, he dropped back again! It is im- 
possible to describe the sensation which thrilled through the 
fleet when it seemed as if in this decisive struggle between 
rebellion and authority the former had prevailed. But, by an 
accident, the men at the yard-rope had unintentionally let it 
slip. Recovering themselves, they hauled up the wretched 
mutincer with a run ;°and thus the rights of law and order were 
finally maintained and vindicated. 

The admiral’s quick eye for genius in his lieutenants, and his 
anxiety to give it full play, was shown by his selection of 
Nelson to command the fleet which he despatched in pursuit of 
the French expedition against Egypt. As Nelson was the junior 
flag-officer, his appointment excited the intense indignation of 
Vice-Admiral Sir John Orde, and he used such violent lan- 
guage that St Vincent, with his customary decision, deprived 
him of his command, and sent him back to England—a stretch 
of authority, however, which the Board of Admiralty visited with 
a mild censure. 

With what indefatigable energy the admiral discharged his 
duties we shall proceed to illustrate. In spite of failing health 
and approaching age, he did the day’s work as it should be 
done. Seldom retiring until two o’clock in the morning, read- 

* ing and writing his letters and despatches, his last question to 
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his secretary invariably was,—‘ Now, sir, have 1 done all my 
work for the day?’ Until he received an affirmative answer, he 
took no rest. He would be out and about before daybreak, to 

atisfy himself that watch was properly kept, afloat or ashore ; 
In the dockyard, before the gates were opened to the artificers, 
to see that all arrived at the appointed hour; by dawn at the 
Ragged Staff, in Gibraltar, two miles from his lodging, to ascer- 
tain with his own eyes what quantity of water for the fleet had 
been collected in the night; or walking round the jetties to 
which the ships were moored, to distinguish the indolent and 
inept from the active and intelligent crews. 

That no warning might be given of his approach on these 
occasions, the sentries were instructed not to salute him as he 
passed by. On one such silent expedition of vigilance, before 
the day had dawned, and the clang and clash of dockyard life 
began, he observed, on reaching the A/ajestic, that, though a 
light shone in her cabin windows, all on board was suspiciously 
still, and, in stentorian tones, hailed her, ‘ A/ajestéc, ahoy ! Afa- 
jestic, ahoy!’ At last the sentry was aroused, and angrily 
inquired, ‘What the d—l is the matter?’ Judge of his alarm 
and surprise when he saw the admiral before him! Exhausted 
with toil and heat, every individual on board the A/ajestic was 
sleeping the sleep of the peaceful, having placed a light in the 
cabin windows to deceive the admiral into a belief that the 
officers were up betimes and dressing! The marine was sent 
to summon the officer of the watch, and so stern a reprimand 
was administered that we may be sure the deception was 
never repeated. 

Failure of health compelled Lord St Vincent, in August 
1799, to resign his onerous duties and return to England, where 
for some months his illness confined him to the rural retirement 
of his seat at Rotchetts, in Essex. As soon as the fact of his 
recovery became known, Sir John Orde, who, as we have said, 
had regarded Nelson’s appointment to the Egyptian squadron 
as a slur on his professional character, sent him a challenge ; 
but the earl was too sagacious to accept it. Not long after- 
wards, on the re-appearance of a mutinous spirit in the Channel 
fleet, he was summoned from his seclusion. Without delay 
he proceeded to hoist his flag on board the Ville de Paris. 
When the news of his appointment reached the fleet, where a 
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captains at dinner had the audacity to propose as a toast,— 
‘May the discipline of the Mediterranean never be introduced 
into the Channel fleet!’ He was not long in discovering that 
-his aspiration was fated to bé unfulfilled. Lord St Vincent ha@ 
lost none of his old activity, and issued a series of orders 
designed to put a stop to the excesses that prevailed, to the 
insubordination of men and officers, and the general neglect of 
duty. He did something more than issue orders, he took care 
that they should be obeyed; and visited disobedience with 
prompt and severe punishment. He then. proceeded to dis- 
tribute his ships of the line and frigates, so as to secure a 
stringent blockade of the French ports, and insisted that 
they should not withdraw .from their stations, even for con- 
trary winds. He was careful at the same time to keep his 
crews in a healthy and efficient condition, and it was under 
his direction that lime juice was first employed on a large 
scale as an anti-scorbutic. He anticipated the sanitary re- 
formers of the present day in his anxiety for the proper 
_ ventilation and cleanliness of his ships. In a few months, 
by the exercise of an active intelligence and a resolute will, 
he effected a complete reform, morally and physically, of the 
Channel fleet; raised the tone of its officers, and animated 
ius seamen with a new spirit of loyal obedience. During this 
period of command all his wonderful faculties of administration 
and organisation were called into action, and with the most 
successful results. 

In February 1801, when Mr Addington succeeded Pitt as 
Prime Minister, Lord St Vincent became First Lord of the 
Admiralty, an office in which he equalled the most eminent of 
his predecessors: Of negligence, of waste, and of delay, he 
was the persevering enemy. He liked work to be well done, 
and that all who had work to do should do it. A believer in 
economy avd efficiency, he waged unremitting war against 
extravagance, peculation, and jobbery. He undertook the 
Herculean task of cleansing the Augean stables of the dock- 
yards. Tous Englishmen of the present day it seems almost 
incredible that, in the reign of George III., hundreds of our 
compatriots made fortunes by robbing their country. In one of 
Marryat’s sea novels he represents the captain of a man-of-war 
as having all his is furniture made out of the ship’s stores by the 
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plaining to a minister of the Crown of being poor, received for . 
a reply,—‘ You had your hand in the bag, sir, why did you not 
help yourself ?? The copper bolts then used for fastening 
vessels were sometimes only copper at the end, the rest of the 
metal having been stolen, and wood substituted for it, to the 
infinite peril of the ship and her crew. These abominations St 
Vincent did his best to put down; nor was there a single 
department of his office which escaped his purifying besom. 

On the roth of May 1804, Addington resigned office, and 
Lord St Vincent retired with him. But in 1806 his services 
afloat were once more required, and at the age of seventy he 
resumed the command of the Channel fleet. As First Lord of 
the Admiralty, however, he had made numerous enemies, who 
found a mouthpiece for their malignity in a Mr Jeffrey, and 
induced him, on the 15th of May, to call the attention of the 
House of Commons to the earl’s naval administration. He 
pledged himself to prove his lordship guilty of culpable neglect 
and gross misconduct. The charges which he brought were 

_ numerous and serious, but unsupported by evidence; and in 
the ensuing debate Lord St Vincent’s character and conduct 
were so successfully vindicated by Lord Howick (afterwards 
Earl Grey), Admiral Markham, Lord Garlies, and other 
members, that the House rejected Mr Jeffrey’s calumnious 
motion almost unanimously ; and afterwards adopted, without a 
division, a motion made by Charles James Fox,—‘ That the 
conduct of the Earl of St Vincent in his late naval administra- 
.tion has added an alditional lustre to his exalted character, and 
is entitled to the approbation of this House.’ 

Shortly afterwards his lordship was sent on a special mission 
to the Court of Lisbon, for the purpose of persuading the Royal 
Family and principal nobility—if Portugal could not be de- 
fended against French invasion—to transfer the seat of govern- 
ment to. the Brazils. Lord Brougham, in his Héstorzcal Skeiches, 
says :—‘ The proceedings of this chief, in his twofold capacity 
of captain and statesman, were justly remarked for the great 
talents and address they exhibited. He began by cutting off 
all communication between his fleet and the land; this he 
effected by proclaiming an eight days’ quarantine. His col- 
leagues in the commission having joined him, he still prevented 
his officers | and men n from landing, but threw open all his ships 
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pouring through these gallant vessels, lost in admiration of 
their beauty, their resistless force, and the perfect discipline of 
their crews. . With the Court his intercourse now began, and 
the terror of his name, even without his armament, would there 
have made him supreme. The reluctance to remove was, of 
course, universal and deep-rooted ; nor could any arrangement 
the expected invader might offer prove less palatable than 
expatriation and banishment for life across the Atlantic to 
pampered voluptuaries, the extent of whose excursions had 
hitherto been the distance between the town and the country 
palaces. But he arranged everything for their voyage, and he 
was quite ready to compel their embarkation. His plan would 
have exposed his own person to some danger, but would have 
required no application of military force if nothing was at- 
tempted against the ficet. It seemed to have been borrowed 
from the celebrated seizure, by Cortez, of the Emperor Monte- 
zuma’s person in his capital of Mexico; and the very few to 
whom he communicated it, while struck with the boldness of 
the design, saw that it was as happy as it was bold, and hadno . 
doubt whatever of its perfect success.’ 

At that time, however, the war-storm drifted away from 
Portugal, and in October the Earl of St Vincent resumed his, 
station before Brest. 

Early in 1807 a ‘change of administration occurred; the 
veteran admiral immediately resigned his command, and struck 
his flag, never again to hoist it. He was seventy-two years of 
age, and had spent half a century in the active service of his 
country, from which he retired, as Sheridan happily said, ‘with 
his triple laurel, over the enemy, the mutineer, and the corrupt.’ 
His physical strength thenceforward declined, as old age made 
its customary inroads, but his remarkable faculties#he retained 
to the last in almost all their vigour. He occasionally took part 
in the debates of the House of Lords, where his speeches 
exhibited a liberalism of opinion which was then exceptional, 
and to the Court very unacceptable. His private life was 
illuminated by his unaffected cheerfulness, genial humour, and 
generous sympathies. His benevolence was unbounded ; and 
we may note that to Dibdin, the author of so many popular 


sea-ballads, he sent, when he was in necessitous circum- 
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aversion to cant of any kind, nor to any more than to overdone 
Pharisgical morality, he never lowered in his own person the 
standard, of private any more than of public virtue, wisely hold- 
ing all conspicuous men as trustees for the character of the 
people, and, in some sort, representatives of the people’s 
virtues.’ 

Remarkable testimony to his professional merits was borne 
by the Emperor Napoleon. One of his pupils, Captain Bowen, 
was presented to the latter in his exile at St Helena ; and in the 
course of conversation Napoleon inquired of him :— 

‘With whom have you principally served ?? 

* I have been chiefly patronised by Lord St Vincent? 

‘He is a brave man and a very good sailor ; the greatest 
the English ever had, for he kept his fleet in better order. Did 
he not command off Cadiz when I went to Egypt, and did he 
not send Lord Nelson after me?’ 


*Yes, he did.’ 
‘Were you with him in the battle off Cape St Vingent ?? 
‘No? : a 


‘Where does Lord St Vincent live ?? Mea 

‘In Essex, about sixteen miles from London.’ a 

‘When you return, if you go to see Lord St Vincent, thake 
him my compliments—the compliments of an old soldier to a 
good old English sailor’ 


Earl St Vincent died on the 13th of March 1823, in the 
eighty-ninth year of his age. 
2 Rotchetts, Lord St Vincent’s favourite seat,—now the residence of O. E. 


Coope, M.P.,—lies close to the village of South Weald, in Essex, about two and a+ 
half miles to the north-west of Brentwood. . 


* 
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CHAPTER VIL 
REIGN OF GEORGE III.—SINGLE-SHIP ACTIONS. 


SHIT would be unfair to the British Navy if we confined 
our record simply to the great engagements between 
fleets or squadrons, and the decisive battles on which, 
“NS perhaps, the fortunes of the world have depended ; 
“for not a few persons may be of opinion that the actions fought 
by single ships, if inferior in importance, are equal at least in 
interest, and display the fine qualities of the English seaman to 
conspicuous advantage, For in these actions we can observe 

with peculiar distinctness the indomitableness of his courage, the 
strength of his endurance, and the grandeur of his contempt for 
death ; and are thus enabled to understand the vast moral influ- 
ence, so to speak, which he exercised over the seamen of other 
nations, so that his enemies never willingly encountered him 
unless they possessed a superiority of force. It is almost to be 
regretted that the victories of Cape St Vincent, the Nile, and 
Trafalgar occupy so large a space in our historical memory ; 

for they hinder the nation from doing justice to that long roll of 
sea-fights which, though on a lesser scale, were not less honour- 

able to the men whe fought them. The consequences of those 
more famous victories were certainly of wider range and further 
réach, their issues were graver and more protracted ; but it 
would be a mistake to underrate the value of the numerous 
minor actions which helped to support our maritime ascendency, 
protected our own shores and those of our colonies from dan- 
gerous descents, and kept open the great commercial highways 

of the world. That our ships were always successful in their 
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course, pretend ; but we think it is safe to assert that they never 
surrendered to an adversary not of superior strength. Turn, for 
example, to the record of any year—let us say that of 1794, 
when our Navy lost three ships of the line and eighteen smaller 
ships: Of these, two were destroyed by fire ; five wrecked, and 
two foundered ; nine were taken by the enemy. Let us analyse 
those nine captures: a seventy-four gun ship, captured by a 
French squadron of five seventy-fours and three frigates; a 
thirty-two gun frigate, captured. in like manner by a French 
squadron ; an eiyhteen-gum sloop, taken in Toulon Harbour, 
which she had entered by mistake; a sixteen-gun sloop, cap- 
tured by a large French frigate; another sixtcen-gun sloop, 
surrendered to a couple of French frigates; a third sixteen-gun 
sloop, captured by three frigates, and a fourth by two. frigates ; 
a fourteen-gun brig, captured by a French squadron; and a 
fourteen-gun cutter, also captured by a French squadron. A 
similar analysis, continued through successive years, would 
yield similar results—results highly satisfactory to our national 
pride, and’ justifying our belief in the superiority of the British 
seamen to the seamen of all other nations. 

We purpose to-describe, in chronological oxder, some of the 
more interesting. of those single-ship actions which occupy so 
considerable a place in the history of the, British. Navy. 


In. June 1793 the thirty-six-gun frigate Vymphe, commanded 
by Captain Pellew (afterwards. Lord Exmouth), sailed from Fal 
mouth on a cruise, and ran to the southward, to look out for a 
couple of French frigates, the C/éopdére and the Sémillante, 
which. had’ made their appearance in the Channel some time 
previously. Peilew was a. first-rate officer,,and much beloved 
by his men ; he sailed his ship splendidly,.and was careful that 
his crew should have plenty of gunnery practice. Those who 
knew the Mympke and her commander felt assured that they 
would give a good account of-any enemy they met with. At 
daybreak, on the 18th, a ship hove in sight, carrying a cloud of 
canvas. She was recognised as the French frigate Cléopdive, 
of forty guns, and the Myaphe immediately bore up in chase. 
At5 aM. the C/déopdére, finding that her pursuer gained upon 
ber, hauled up her foresail, lowered her topgallant Sails, and 
stood to b An hour later, the Vymphe rapidly approaching, 
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tinctly what was said, replied only with the nautical ‘Hoa! 
Hoa !’ which was backed up, as it were, by three spontaneous 
cheérs from ‘his eager crew. , Thereupon the French captain 
came to the gangway of his frigate, and, waving his hat, ex- | 
claime®&—‘ Vive la Nation!’ his men, at the same time, raising 
acry in unsuccessful imitation of the British cheer—that resolute, 
self-confident, masterful, and victorious shout which is peculiar 
to our race. ‘ . 

Ata quarter past six, having placed his ship in a position 
to bring his foremost guns to bear on the starboard quarter of 
the enemy, Captain Pellew, who, like the French commander, 
had been standing bareheaded, waved his hat, and the artillery 
duel began— the two ships running before the wind, and pound- 
ing away furiously at one another. The Mymphe’s guns were 
handled with such skill that, before seven o’clock, the French 
frigate had her mizzenmast gone, and her wheel shot away. 
She then fell on board of her antagonist, and some of her spars 
catching in the latter’s rigging, the two ships, for a few minutes, 
were hooked together. The Cléofdtre was then boarded by a 
portion of the Mymfphe’s crew; and at ten minutes past seven 
her colours were hauled down. 

The severity of this action, which lasted scarcely an hour, is 
shown by the heavy “butcher’s bill’ of both combatants. The 
Cléopatre lost’ sixty-three killed and wounded, including her 
gallant commander, of whom it is related that, having the 
French list of coast-signals in one of his pockets, he drew forth 
a paper which he supposed (though he was mistaken) to be the 
precious document, and in his death-agony bit it to pieces. The 
loss of the Nymphe was fifty killed and wounded. The two 
antagonists were fairly matched : for if the English frigate had 

_ a slight superiority in weight of metal, the Frenchman had the 
superiority in the number of her crew. As thus :— 








Nymphe. | Cléopatre. 
Broadside guns, . . ie pes ake 
Crew, . 7 . . No. 240 320 


Size, . . = . ons, 938 933 
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This action occurred at the beginning of the war, before 
England was surfeited with success, and Captain Pellew was 
therefore .very liberally rewarded, receiving the honour of. 
knighthood. ‘ 


A very striking story is that of the escape of the thitty-two- 
gun frigate Juno, Captain Samuel Hood, from the harbour of 
Toulon, Few pages in the.romances of Marryat or Chamier 
are more charged with excitement. 

The Juno left the island of Malta on the 3d of January 1794, 
to join the Mediterranean ficet, which, not having been apprised 
of its evacuation by the British, Captain Hood expected to find 
at Toulon. Adverse winds prevented him from reaching his 
destination until ten o’clock on the night of the 11th, when, 
seeing the lights of several ships in the inner roadstead, he ran 
in, under his topsails, without suspicion, As he passed a brig, 
the latter hailed ; but no one on board the Juzo could under- 
stand what was said. Captain Hood, however, supposing they 
wanted to know what ship she was, told them her name and 
nationality. They replied ‘Viva!’ and after apparently not 
understanding several questions put to them, both in French 
and English, called out, as the Juno passed under their stern, 
‘Luff!’ Shortly afterwards the brig was seen to send a boat 
to land, though for what purpose was not then suspected. A 
sudden flaw of wind driving the Juno astern, Captain Hood 
found she would run ashore 3 he therefore let go the best 
bower anchor, and hoisted out the launch and cutter, with the 
kedge anchor and two hawsers, in order to warp the ship off 
the land. 

Just before the launch and cutter returned from this service, 
a boat came alongside, and, on being hailed, answered as if an 
officer were in her. The people hurried out of her up the side; 
and one of them, seemingly of superior rank, informed Captain 
Hood that it was the regulation of the port, and the command- 
ing officer’s orders, that the Jo should go into another branch 
of the harbour, to perform two days’ quarantine. Captain Hood 
replied by asking where Lord Hood’s ship was lying. An un- 
satisfactory reply excited suspicion ; and the exclamation of a 
keen-eyed midshipman, ‘They are wearing Republican cock- 
ades !? induced Cantain Wand tn menmineg tt. eras 
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him the tricofour. Toa second question about Lord Hood, one 
of the officers, finding disguise no longer possible, answefed,-— 
* Soyez tranquille ; les Anglais sont des ‘braves gens; nous les 
traitrons bien ; Pamiral Anglais est sorti il y a quelque temps.’ 

We may leave the reader to imagine Captain Hood’s feel- 
ings at this moment, and the mixture of anger and surprise 
which ran, electric-like, through the crew, as one whispered to 
the other the unwelcome words, ‘We are prisoners,’ A breath 
of wind opportunely coming down the harbour, the third 
lieutenant said,—‘1 believe, sir, we shall be able to fetch out, if 
we can get her under sail.’ At all events, Captain Hood was 
resolved not to give up the /z#o without an effort ; and sud- 
denly turned the tables on his French visitors by ordering them 
below as prisoners, under a guard of marines. Every man and 
officer were already at their stations, and in three minutes all 
the sails were set; and, the cables being cut, the good ship 
cleared from the shore and began to sun down the harbour. 
To save time, the launch and cutter, and the Frenchmen’s boat 
were cut adrift. Becoming aware of the state of things, the 
French batteries that lined the shore on either side opened a 
heavy fire on the /uzo, to which she replied with some effect. 
She got off, however, without losing a man, though her rigging 
and sails were torn by:the bullets, and two thirty-six-pound shot 
lodged in her hull. 

1 think our naval historian is justified in his assertion, that 
‘an enterprise more happily conceived, or more ably executed, 
has seldom been witnessed, than that by which the officers and 
men of the /uno thus extricated their ship from withinside of 
an enemy’s port, filled with armed vessels and flanked by land 
batteries of the most formidable description.’ 


That was 2 smart action which made the French frigate 
Pique a prize to the British frigate Blanche. Both carried the 
same number of broad-side guns (nineteen), but the weight of 
metal of the Blanche was only two hundred and twenty-eight 
pounds, while that of the Pigwe was two hundred and seventy- 
three pounds,—the crew of the former numbered only one hun- 
dred and-ninety-eight men, that of the fatter two hundred and 
seventy-nine—and the English frigate was only seven hundred 
and ten tons, against the nine hundred and six tons of the French. 
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a gallant and chivalrous seaman, Captain Robert Faulkner, cut 
out a French armed schooner under the guns of the island of 
Désirade,—one of the dependencies of Guadaloupe, and, like it, 
in the hands of the French. Having manned his prize and 
‘despatched her to a British port, Captain Faulkner proceeded 
to cruise off Pointe-la-terre, a harbour in Guadaloupe, where 
was lying the fine French frigate Pigue. On the 4th of 
January the Piégue got under way, and worked out into the 
offing—still keeping, however, within range of the French 
batteries. Later in the day her captain seemed to have made 
up his mind to fight, and, crossing the track of the Blanche, 
hoisted the national colours and fired four shots. Captain 
Faulkner eagerly accepted the chalienge, and shortened sail 
for the Pigue to come yp ; but the latter then tacked and stood 
away. Further manceuvres followed, apparently due to some 
indecision on thé part of the French frigate, of whom it might 
be'said, in the poet’s familiar jingle, that ‘ First she would, and 
then she wouldn’t’ However, at about one o’clock on the 
morning of the sth, the two frigates became closely engaged, 
broadside to broadside, 

If there had been some vacillation in the mind of the French 
commander before engaging, there was none after the fight had 
once commenced, and he pressed his antagonist with energy 
and determination. On the other hand the English fought splen- 
didly, and successfully resisted every attempt which the French 
made to board. The Blanche lost her mizzen and main masts, 
but continued the contest with determined vigour ; nor when 
her young and gallant captain fell, with a musket-ball through 
his heart, was there any sign of wavering or irresolution. 
Lashing the bowsprit of the Pigue to the stump of their own 
main-mast, they plied their guns with unresting activity, until 
the French frigate, having lost all her masts, rolled like a log 
on the waters, utterly defenceless ; and, at a quarter Past five, 
terminated the deadly conflict by hauling down her colours. 
In this desperate struggle the Blanche lost eight killed and 
twenty-one wounded; a trifle compared with the terrible 
destruction on beard the French frigate, which had no fewer 
than seventy-six killed and one hundred and ten wounded, or 
half her crew ! 


“Sir Sidney Smith. the Paladin of the Britich Navy wae tha 
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hero of a hundred brilliant exploits, in which the most chival- 
rous daring was combined with an extraordinary wealth of 
resource, and an ingenuity that was never at fault. 

We find him, in December 1793, at Toulon, which was then 
held by a British fleet and garrison against the forces of the’ 
French Republic. Its evacuation having become necessary, 
Vice-Admiral Lord Hood, the commander-in-chief of the 
British fleet, resolved in the first place to destroy the French 
ships, arsenals, and storehouses; and for this work Sidney 
Smith was selected. The suggestion, indeed, is said to have 
come from him. Observing that everybody was busily engaged 
in saving himself and his property, he inquired,—t What do 
you mean to do with all those fine ships of the enemy? Do 
you mean to leave them behind?’ Some one answered,— 
© What would you propose to do with them?’ The reply came 
sharp and swift,—‘ Burn them, to be sure!’ When this was 
reported to Lord Hood, he immediately sent for Sidney Smith, 
and entrusted him with the execution of his own design. 

Losing not a moment—for if Sidney Smith was quick in 
conception he was not less prompt in execution—he proceeded 
with his little yacht Swa//ow, three.British, and three Spanish 
gun-boats to the arsenals, to make the necessary preparations 
for the work of destruction. The galley-slaves, to the number 
of six hundred, looked on with jealous eyes and angry frowns ; 
but the English captain’s calm and resolute bearing daunted 
them from actual interference. The Republican troops main- 
tained a heavy cross-fire of shot and shell upon the spot, from 
their position of Malbousquet and the surrounding hills, which, 
however, helped to keep in check the galley-slaves, and also 
assisted the destroying party by holding the Republican portion 
of the population within their houses. Such was the steadiness 
of the small body of seamen under Sidney Smith’s command, 
that the firing occasioned little interruption to the labour of 
preparing and placing combustible material in the different 
storehouses, and on board the ships in the basin. Large 
bodies of the enemy, however, moved down towards the dock- 
yard wail, and, as the night closed in, drew near enough to 
maintain a quick but irregular musketry fire. Sidney kept 


1 He came thither in a small lateen-rij he had 
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them at bay from time to time by volleys of grape-shot, and 
thus prevented them from occupying a vantage-point, whence 
they could have discovered the smallness of his force, and its 
inability to repel a determined attack. 
* About eight o’clock a fire-ship arrived, and was stationed 
athwart the line of men-of-war moored within the harbour. This 
addition to his resources diminished Sidney Smith’s appre- 
hension of a rising of the galley-slaves, for their noise and 
tumult ceased quite suddenly when she made her appearance. 
The only noise he heard among them afterwards was the clash 
* ‘of the hammer knocking off their fetters, and to this movement 
'* of prudence he offered no opposition, being humanely desirous 
that the poor wretches should have the means of escape from 
the terrible conflagration that was about to break over the 
doomed city. And lo, at a given signal, red tongues of flames 
shot up from every quarter, and with a lurid glare illuminated 
earth, and sky, and sea! The great powder magazines—the 
lamp magazine—the stores of pitch, and tar, and oil, and tallow 
+ ~and the mast-house were almost simultaneously ignited by the 
different firing parties. 

The guns of the fire-ship, as they grew heated, discharged 
their contents from both broadsides, effectually arresting the 
advance of the enemy, whose cries and republican songs could 
be heard from a distance, until drowned in the awful, hellish 
roar of the explosion of some thousands of barrels of powder 
on board a frigate in the inner road, which, by an unfortunate 
misunderstanding, had been set on fire instead of being sunk. 
Th. concussion of air—like that produced by a volcanic 
‘eruption—and the dense, blinding, crackling showers of burning 
brands and spars, hurtling against one another in wild con- 
fusion, menaced with ruin the whole of Sydney Smith's party. 
A lieutenant of the Zerrié/e, with his boat’s crew, nearly 
perished : the boat was wrecked completely, but the men in it 
were picked up alive. A gunboat, which lay nearer to the 
frigate, suffered severely ; her officers and three men were 
killed, and the vessel was literally shaken to pieces. The 
scene was of a character so dreadful and so unusual, that only 
a great artist in words could effectually picture it. A storm of 
shot and shell, clanging and crashing, together with the 
rattling hail of musketry, filled the echoes of night, and 
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the hissing of bullets, the*loud whirl of flying brands, the 
cheers of the English seamen, the shrill yells of the French 
galley-slaves, formed a terrific chaos of discordant sounds; 
while for leagues around the heavens glowed and glared with 
the shifting reflections of the wide-spread conflagration. 

Our bold adventurers made.a desperate attempt to reach the 
ships in the basin in front of the town; but a strong boom was 
stretched across the entrance, and to cut this boom under the 
incessant fire of musketry from the flag-ship and the Baéterde 
Royale, was found impossible. They then proceeded to destroy 
a couple of seventy-fours, which lay in the inner road, and were 
filled with French prisoners. Hitherto they had manifested an 
intention to resist, but the coils of flame creeping around them, 
and the shock of the late tremendous explosion, which had 
seemed to set earth and sea a-reeling, had awakened their 
fears; and when Sidney Smith offered, on their submission, to 
convey them to a place of safety, they gladly accepted ‘his 
proposal, and thanked him effusively for his humanity. 

The unexpected explosion of a second powder-ship, with a 
shock even more tremendous than that of the first, threatened 
our seamen again with imminent peril; and when it is con- 
sidered that they were within the range of the falling timber, 
‘we must pronounce jt wonderful that none of the many frag- 
ments which fell hissing and spluttering in the water around 
them, struck either the baats or their crews. 

By this time the English treops had. completed the evacuation 
of the defences, and as the rearmost battalions passed out of 
the eastern gate, ‘the horrid cries of the poor inhabitants,’ 
says Sidney Smith, ‘announced that the villainous part of the 
community had got the upper hand ; boats, full of men, women, 
and children, pushed from the shore, even without oars, 
claiming our protection from the knife of the assassin, by the 
most sacred of all ties—profercd friendship. We accordingly 
kept our station for the purpose of affording them an asylum 
+. . pordid we quit theshore till we bad received all who were 
there to claim our assistance.’ 

Having set fire to everything within his reach, exhausted all 
his combustibles, and spent the strength of his men to sucha 
degree that they absolutely dropped om their oars, Sidney 
Smith directed his course towards the fleet, which be reached 
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In 1796 Sidney Smith was in command of the thirty-eight- 
gun frigate Diamond, which he made a terror to the enemies of 
England. Waving sounded the narrow and intricate entrance 
to the port of Herqui, near Cape Fr¢hel, on the coast of France, 
he made up bis mind te cut out a French corvette and six 
smaller vessels which had previously been driven into it. Ac- 
cordingly, at moon on the 8th of March, the Diamond, accom- 
panied by a fourteen-gun brig and a hired lugger, stood for the 
Port, the approach to which was defended by a couple of bat- 
teries, one of ome and the other of two twenty-six-pounders, 
erected on a high and rocky premostory, and also by a fourth 
heavy gun, mounted ea a commanding eminence. This gun 
opened upon the Diamond as she passed, but was compktely 
hors de combat in eleven minutes. Gn rounding the headiand, 
the frigate became exposed to a very galling fice from the 
two batteries, and as these could be sileaced only by storming 
them, a detachment of marines and seamen was sent ashore 

. for that purpese. 

* The french troops from the batteries, in the meantime, had 
formed upon the beach and checked the advance of the boats 
by their well-maintained musketry. The lieutenant in charge 
thereupon swept onwards to a point indicated by Sidney Smith, 
and landed im front of the guns; then, swiftly clambering up 
the steep precipice, he reached the heights before the troops 
from below could regain them. After spiking the guns, the 
lieutenant and his party descended the hill, with the loss of 
one man mortally wounded. The Dramond and her conserts 
proceeded, without further annoyance from the shore, to attack 
the corvette and the other vesseis lying in the harbour ; and, 
finally, in spite of their incessant cannomading and the constant 
volleys of musketry from the soldiers, who had hastily mustered 
on rock and beach te protect them, they were all set on fire and 
destroyed,—namely, a corvette, of sixteen guns, four brigs, two 
sloops, and an armed lugger. At ten o’clock P.M., wind and 
tide being favourable, the little squadron weighed and stood out 
tosea. This brilliant service was performed with the loss of 
only three men killed and five wounded. 


In the Diamond frigate Sidney Smith was apparently 
ubiquitous and unresting ; his inexhaustible energy was con- 
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privateers and cruisers, and, accompanied by a flotilla of sloops, 
fire-ships, gunboats, and other small craft, harassing the French 
coast with fire and sword, To tell of all the gallant deeds he 
did would fill a volume. His ingenious stratagems were not 
less surprising than his dash and enterprise. On one occasion 
he was despatched to reconnoitre Brest and ascertain whether 
the French fleet had sailed. By a succession of wonderfully 
clever manceuvres he contrived to steal past a great line-of- 
battle ship, and, by dawn (on the rst of January 1797), to gain 
a position whence he could survey the whole anchorage of 
Brest, and assure himself that no men-of-war were lying there. 
Having acquired this information, he proceeded to retrace his 
course through the entrance channel and to repass the line-of- 
battle ship. A corvette, which was leaving the harbour, took 
alarm at his movements, and by hasty signals communicated 
her suspicions to two other ships ; whereupon they immediately 
hoisted their topsail-yards and began to get under sail, Here 
was a truly critical condition of affairs! From the course 
adopted by the line-of-battle ship it was obvious that she. 
intended to cut him off in his passage between her and the 
rocks, and Sidney Smith saw that his sole chance of escape lay 
in dispelling the suspicion of her officers. He accordingly 
steered down within hail, as coolly as if he were cruising in 
Portsmouth harbour. By this time he could see that she was 
a disabled vessel, pumping from leaks, with jury topmasts, and 
that some of her upper-deck ports were without guns. To 
avoid embarrassing questions, Sidney began to converse in 
French with the captain, who stocd in the stern gallery, and 
explained his change of course by professing to have observed 
his disabled condition and to have come down to see if he could 
render any assistance. The Frenchman thanked him, but said 
he had men enough, which, indeed, Sir Sidney could plainly 
perceive, as they stared at his ship from gunwale and quarter, 
Our adventurous captain, when he saw the disabled condi- 
tion of the French man-of-war, was disposed to retain his posi- 
tion under her stern, so as to be able to rake her repeatedly, and 
thus begin an action with an advantage which would compen- 
sate for his inferiority of strength. His guns were ready pointed ; 
but, on reflection, he was constrained to acknowledge the use- 
lessness of such an exploit and the waste of life it would involve, 
inasmuch as he could not hope,to secure the ship and carry her 
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off in the face of the two others, while to fight the three would 
have been a chivalrous insanity, of which even Sidney Smith 
was incapable. After a long conversation, therefore, the two 
captains parted with a profuse exchange of compliments ; and 
the other ships, observing that the stranger had been spoken 
with by the man-of-war, were necessarily satisfied. 

We have not the space at our command which would be re- 
quired for a narrative of Sidney Smith’s guerilla-like enterprises 
onthe French coast. He was destined, however, to experience 
the truth of the familiar proverb about the pitcher that goes too 
often to the well and gets broken at last. A certain French 
lugger had so repeatedly evaded the pursuit of the swiftest 
English frigates by her fine sailing qualities, and had done 
so much mischief to English trading-ships in the Channel, that 
Sidney Smith made up his mind to attack her in the first port 
in which he could find her. After a long search, he- discovered 
her ‘lying in the mouth of the Seine (April 17, 1796), under 
cover of a ten-gun battery, and immediately determined to cut 
cher out. It was just the kind of Quixotic adventure in which 
this modern knight-errant delighted ; and having ordered the 
Diamona’s boats to be manned and armed, he resolved to lead 
them in person, though this was clearly not a commanding- 
officer’s duty. Going on board his Thameg wherry, he formed 
his boats in two lines on either side of him, and started at 
about two in the morning. His orders were, that while he at- 
tacked the lugger by the stern, his four boats were to surround 
her simultaneously. His orders were obeyed to the letter; his 
crews were all upon the deck at the same moment, and carried P 
the lugger with a rush, driving the prisoners down the main 
hatchway, and securing the hatchways by rolling cannon over 
them. Attended by a trusty servant, Sidney Smith went down 
into the cabin, where he found the four officers of the lugger 
Just roused from their sleep by the clang and clamour upon 
deck. They were sitting up in bed, each loading his pistol. 
Our hero at once addressed them, advising them to surrender 
peaceably, as he was supported by a force which would render 
resistance folly. Discretion is the better part of valour when 
valour is unavailing, and they made their submission. 

But, meanwhile, the lugger’s cable having been cut, a strong 
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carrying her off, found himself in a critical position. His 
frigate lay at the mouth of the harbour, becalmed, and unable 
to move to his assistance ; and now, by the increasing light of 
day, the enemy discovered him from the shore, and in hot 
haste sent out four gunboats, a large lugger, and a number of 
smaller craft, all armed, to attack him. For a couple of hours 
he defended himself doggedly against his formidable enemies, 
but was.compelled at last to surrender, much tohis disgust at 
so sudden and unexpected a revolution of Fortune's fickle 
wheel. In a letter to his father he describes, with his usual 
vivacity, the circumstances under which he was made pri- 
soner :— 

*You, who know me, will not wonder when. I tell you that I 
am in better health than usual, from having nothing to fatigue 
me, and in excellent spirits, finding amusement in the novelty 
of my situation—the whole is so like a very interesting play, 
“the characters, dresses, and scenery entirely new ;” but whether 
tragedy or comedy. I cannot yet pronounce, as we are only at 
the third act. The first and Second, although “not with: 
out the clash of arms and din of war,” could not be called 
tragic, while there were so many comic faces on. the stage; no 
lives were lost.on either side, which is always a good thing in 
the round reckoning of humanity. I wish I could say there was 
ro bloodshed ; but the grape-shot flew too thick for that to be 
possible. Those you know most ef are not among the 
wounded. . 

“The end of the second act, when my brave fellows col- 
lected round me on the enemy’s closing op us, swearing to die 
fighting by me, was the most affecting and interesting scene I 
ever saw of the many which have passed under my eye. The 
servants behaved admirably, and the boys acted like men. In 
this disposition were we when the enemy, far superior in num- 
ber, prepared to board us, sword in hand, refusing us quarter 
with insults and imprecations. Our firm posture checked 
them, and my harangue to their chief relented their fury, and 
turned theix resentment into admiration. It was acknewledged 
that we could not get away, and that further resistance could 
not avail ; but we were determined to die with our arms in our 
hands if they would not give us quarter ; and this. determina- 
tion saved BS. The menacing attitude of our enemy w: was 
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shaking hands, and I have since had every reason to thank 
the miljtary part of those into whose power we are fallen for 
very generous treatment. Separation and confinement is all 
we have to complain of, but the fortune of war is imperious, 
and I learn patience every day by the practice’ 

Sidney Smith was removed to Paris, and imprisoned in the 
Temple, where, through the assistance of some friends, he 
made his escape after two years’ detention, found his way to 
the coast at Harfleur, and bribed a fisherman to carry him out 
tosea, He was picked up by an English frigate, and arrived 
in England on the ast of May 1798. 


Among the British men-of-war which contributed to the - 
reat’ victory of the Nile, not the least in distinction, though 
the smallest in size, was the fifty-gun ship Leander. As a 
proof of his satisfaction with the part she had played, Nelson 
selected her to carry Captain Berry, his flag-captain, with 
Mespatches for Lord St Vincent, who, with the Mediterranean 

at “fleet, was keeping watch and ward over the Spaniards in Cadiz 
Accordingly, the Leander sailed from Aboukir Bay on the 6th 
of August. Fair enough was her voyage until the 18th, when 
she was becalmed off the west shore of Goza de Candia; and 
discovered bearing up under a press of canvas, with a favour- 
able wind from the south-east, a Frencl line-of-battle ship. 
As he was eighty short of his full complement of crew, and 
fad on board a number of the wounded from ‘the victorious 
eet, Captain Thompson would willingly have avoided aa 
engagement with an enemy of obviously superior force ; but 
as the Leander sailed badly, and the Frenchmen had the 
advantage of the wind, he found himself compelled to fight, 
and prepared to do his duty bravely. The French ship proved 
to be the Généreuse, which had contrived to escape from the 
disaster of the Nile. She mounted eighty heavy guns, which 
threw a broadside of one thousand and twenty-four Ibs. weight 
of metal. Her crew numbered nie hundred and thirty-six 
men, and her burden was one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-six tons. Whereas the Leander was a ship of only one 
thousand and fifty-two toms, carried only fifty-two guns, and 
threw a broadside of only four hundred and thirty-two Ibs.; 
while her crew, ineluding the wounded, could ngt muster more 
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case, indeed, of giant versus dwarf; and from the beginning of 
the fight its issue could easily be predicted. The most sterling 
courage could not avail against such a preponderance of force. 

At nine o’clock in the morning—a lovely summer morning, 
with a warm, blue sky glassing itself in the calm wave of the 
blue Mediterranean, and fragrant odours from the groves of 
Cyprus loading the air—the Généreuse bore down upon her 
Liliputian antagonist, and when within half gun-shot, fired a 
gun abreast of her as a signal to surrender. The British frigate 
ran up to her mast-head the immortal Union Jack, and replied 
with a well-directed broadside. A heavy artillery combat en- 
sued, in which the Leander behaved with as much precision and 
coolness as if she were exercising her guns at Spithead. After 
an hour’s firing at close quarters, the Généreuse had sustained 
so much damage that her captain resolved to bring the contest 
to a close by boarding. The spars and rigging of the Leander 
were so torn and rent that she was unable to sheer off; and, 
accordingly, the French man-of-war was thrown upon her 
larboard bow with a crash that ‘bent double several of the 
Leander’s double deck ports.” For some time the two ships lay : 
yard-arm to yard-arm, the Généreuse towering like a Colossus 
above the British warship. : . 

Encouraging his men both by word and example, Captain a 
‘Thompson still prolonged the stubborn fight ; and with a sharp 
continuous fire of musketry repulsed each boarding-party that 
attempted to gain a footing on hisdeck. Baffled in this desigr 
the Généreuse profited by a rising breeze to forge ahead of he. 
plucky little antagonist, who had lost her foretop mast and her 
mizzen mast, and had had her rigging literally cut to pieces. 
The Généreuse then came up in the wind, on the starboard 
tack; but Captain Thompson, by a skilful manceuvre, con- 
trived to luff under her stern, and harassed the Frenchman 
with every gun he could bring to bear. 

So the fight continued. The deck of the Leander ran with 
blood ; her spars were shattered in splinters ; and great shot- 
holes in her blackened sides showed how furious had been the 
enemy’s fire. Still she maintained a steady resistance. Physi- 
cally, her gallant seamen were weary with their long hours of 
desperate fighting ; but they preserved their freshness of heart 
and intranidier af enirit, At half-past three. the breeze again 
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Up a position of overwhelming offence on the Leander’s star- 
board bow, where the wreck of fallen spars had rendered most 
of the guns unserviceable. Her commander felt that to prolong 
the resistance further would be unjustifiable ; he could neither 

, conquer nor escape, and he had more than vindicated his 
country’s honour. His ship rolled on the waters like a log ; 
out of her two hundred and sixty-eight men and boys, more 
than a third had been put hors de combat—thirty-five killed and 
fifty-eight wounded, among whom were Captain Thompson and 
Captain Berry. A French flag was attached to a pike, and 
raised aloft as a token of surrender. The Généreuse immediately 
took possession of her prize, which she had won at heavy cost, 
having had between eighty and ninety killed and one hundred 
and eighty-eight wounded, or more than the entire crew of the 
Leander, 

In their wrath at the obstinate defence made by their little 
antagonist, the French captain and his officers treated their 
gallant prisoners with a shameful lack of humane and generous 

. feeling. It was with difficulty they could be induced to allow 
the surgeon to dress Captain Thompson’s wounds. They 
robbed the Leander’s officers of almost all their effects. This 
disgraceful conduct was continued even after their arrival at 
Corfu ; and several of the men were unfainly detained after the 
rest had received parole. Some time afterwards, when the 
Géndreuse. was blockaded in the harbour of Corfu by a Turco- 
Russian squadron, Lijoille, her captain, would fain have per- 
suaded them to assist him in cutting his way through the 
double line of hostile vessels. ‘ No, you French rascal!’ ex- 
claimed one of the maintop-men ; “give us back our little ship, 
and we'll fight you again till we sink !’ 

When Captain Thompson eventually returned to England, 
he was received with the enthusiasm his chivalrous courage was 
so well calculated to inspire. The honour of knighthood was 
afterwards bestowed upon him; and, assuredly, such a defeat 
as he had sustained was infinitely more glorious than the victory 
won by his adversary. 


It was the night of the 22d of September 1797, and the 
Hermione, a British thirty-two-gun frigate, was slowly running 
along the west coast of the beautiful island of Poto Rico. Her 
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sailor ; but he was a very severe disciplinarian, and had notably 
failed to secure the affection of his crew. Nor is this to be, 
matvelled gt, when we read of such an incident as the following, 
the direct outcome of his arbitrariness of temper :—On the 21st, 
while the men were aloft, reefing topsails, he had threatened te 
flog the last man off the mizzen topsail-yard. The poor fellows, 
well knowing that he would keep his word—though the lot 
would necessarily fall on the outermost, and therefore the most 
active—used their most strenuous exertions to escape the pro-, 
mised punishment. In the competition thus excited, two of 
them who, from their position, could not reach in time the top- 
mast rigging, made a spring in order to pass their comrades ; 
but missing their hold, fell with a terrible crash on the quarter- 
deck, and were both killed. When this melancholy incident 
was reported to Captain Pigot, it is said that he replied, with 
callous indifference,—‘ Throw the lubbers overboard !’ and re- 
primanded the other men, on coming down, for their clumsi- 
ness, promising them a taste of the cat-o’-nine-tails. . 
This coarse brutality roused to fever-heat the passions of | 
the Hermiéone’s crew, already dangerously inflamed by a long 
series of acts of harshness and oppression ; and contriving to 
meet occasionally in little companies, they quickly resolved on 
a united course of action. It is the fate of tyranny to provoke 
a spirit of rebellion As cruel as itself, and the crew of the Her 
mione, when they burst the bonds of discipline, were guilty of 
deeds fouler than any with which they could reproach their, 
captain. On the morning of the 22d, double-headed shot were 
rolled heavily about the frigate’s deck, and when the first-lieu- 
tenant went forward to remonstrate with the offenders, he was 
wounded in the arm bya blow from a tomahawk. Surprised 
and alarmed, his first impulse was to withdraw to the quarter- 
deck’; but after a moment’s reflection, he again advanced, in the 
hope of checking the outbreak of disorder. But the mutineers 
had gone too far to recede; they knew that ncither mercy nor 
indulgence was to be expected from their commander ; the die 
was cast; and rushing upon the lieutenant, they cut his throat, 
and threw overboard his dead body. Hearing the noise, Cap- 
tain Pigot ran upon deck ; but, bleeding profusely from several 
wounds, was driven back into bis cabin, where, with the courage 
that almost regeemed his cruelty, he faced his doom with the 
most serene i aaa Whep the mutineers broke in, they 
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found him calmly seated in his chair, he was soon overpowered, 
and foreed out of the cabin windows. He was heard to speak 
as the waters carried him astern. Eight other officers met with 
a similar fate ; only the master, gunner, carpenter, and one of 
the midshipmen being spared. 

Having thus obtained possession of the ship, the mutineers 
carried it into La Guayra, a Spanish port on the mainland, pre- 
tending, when questioned by the governor, who, however, took 
care not to push his inquiries too far, that they had sent their offi- 
cers adrift in the jolly-boat. In spite of the representations of the 
British authorities in the West Indies, the ship was appropriated 
as a Spanish prize, and a Spanish crew put on board of her. 

Cruel and unjustifiable as the conduct of Captain Pigot 
appears, on the evidence, to have been, it is impossible to 
extenuate the criminal action of the mutineers, who became 
not only murderers but traitors; and it is satisfactory to 
know that many of them were afterwards captured, tried, and 
punished, It has justly been observed that, if the captain had 
‘been the sole victim of their wrath, the public indignation might 
have been appeased as soon as his arbitrary practices and need- 
less severities became known ; but who could pity men whose 
indiscriminate rage had led them to slaughter all their officers, 
including even a young midshipman and the captain’s clerk ? 
That men thus foully stained with blood should betray their 
offended ‘country was but the natural consequence of their ter- 
rible guilt ; they knew that they could not hope for pardon. Of 
those subsequently taken prisoners and brought to punishment, 
some out of contrition, and others in the very bravado of crime, 
made a full confession, and thus furnished minute details of a 
transaction which, happily, has had few parallels in the history 
of the British Navy. 

The Spaniards, in retaining possession of a vessel acquired 
under such grievous circumstances, were guilty of a breach 
of international comity ; and many a British officer watched 
eagerly for an opportunity of restoring her to the British flag. 
Now it came-to pass that in September 1799, just two years 
after the disastrous event we have been describing, Sir Hyde 
Parker, then acting as naval commander-in-chief at Jamaica, 
obtained information of the intended departure of the Hermione 
from Puerto Cabello to the Havannah. It occurrefl to him that 
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this purpose he despatched from Port-Royal, on the 20th, the 
Surprise frigate, of twenty-eight guns, Captain Edward-Hamil- 
ton. This frigate had formerly belonged to the French, having 
been captured by the /uconstant in April 1796. At this time 
she mounted twenty-four carronades, thirty-two pounders, on her 
main-deck, and eight eighteen-pounders on her quarter-deck 
and forecastle, besides a couple of ‘long sixes” as they were 
called, at the bows. Her burden was only five hundred and 
seventy-nine tons, and her crew consisted of no more than one 
hundred and ninety-seven men and boys. 

Captain Hamilton was one of the new school of naval officers 
—full of pluck and energy—and interested in an enterprise in 
proportion to its hazardousness. He had already proposed to 
his admiral to cut the Hermione out from under the batteries of 
Puerto Cabello, if he would add to the complement of the Sur- 
prise a barge and twenty men ; but Sir Hyde refused, thinking 
the risk unnecessarily great. Having received his sealed orders, 
Captain Hamilton sailed for the east end of Jamaica, where, 
on opening his letter of instructions, he found that he was to. 
take up his station off Cape Della-Villa, on the Spanish main, 
a bold headland about sixty or eighty leagues to leeward of 
Puerto Cabello, where the Hermione lay at anchor-~and there 
remain as long as his provisions, wood, and water held out, 
using every exertion to intercept the much-coveted vessel, if 
she put to sea. For several weeks Captain Hamilton kept his 
ground, until he found his supplies growing short ; and fearing 
that the frigate must have slipped through his fingers in the 
night, he proceeded to reconnoitre the harbour of Puerto Cabello. 
Happily, all was right, and the Hermione lay moored, head and 
stern, between two strong batteries, mounting nearly one hun- 
dred guns. Her sails were bent, and she was ready for sea. 

For the next three days the Surprise stood off and on, wait- 
ing for the enemy to come out. But as ‘the Dons’ were by 
no means eager to test the stem hospitality of the British cap- 
tain, he resolved that it was time to put a gentle compulsion on 
them. A little meditation developed a plan which seemed 
tolerably feasible, and he explained it to his officers after dinner, 
on-the evening of the 24th. They were much of the same stuff 
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words full of fire, but of the utmost simplicity and directness, he 
worked them up to a pitch of almost ungovernable enthusiasm, 
He remindéd them of the many victories in which he and they 
had been engaged ; they had often defeated the French—what 
skould hinder them from thrashing the Spaniards? ‘It is use- 
less, he said, ‘to wait any longer for the Hermione to accept 
our challenge. We shall soon be obliged to leave our station 3 
and she will fall into the hands of some ship more fortunate 
than ours. Our whole hope of success lies in cutting her out 
this night” Three deep-rolling cheers testified to the alacrity 
with which the crew of the Szrgrise would undertake the work, 
difficult and dangerous as it was. ‘I shall lead you myself, he. 
added, ‘and here are the orders for the six boats to be employed, 
with the names of the officers and men who.are to. man them.’ 
The password given was ‘Britannia;’? and the answer or 
countersign, ‘Britannica.’ Each man was instructed to dress 
himéelf wholly in blue, so that their approach might be the less 
easily detected by the enemy. And you may be sure that not a 
moment was lost by any man on board the Surfrtse in complet- 
ing the needful preparations. 

At half-past seven the boats were hoisted out, the men took 
their places, and the expedition started. The boarders had 
the first spell at the oars ; but as they drew pear the Hermione 
were relieved by the regular boats’ crews. Over the darkling 
waves, with the shadows of night wrapping them round about, 
the boats sped forward in two divisions; in the first, the pinnace, 
the launch, and the jolly-boat, to board on the starboard (or 
inside) bow, gangway, and quarter ; in the second, the gig, and 
the black and red cutters, to board on the larboard (or outside) 
bow, gangway, and quarter, The pinnace, carrying the gunner, 
a midshipman, and sixteen men, was under the order of 
the captain ; the launch, with one midshipman and twenty-four 
men, was commanded by Lieutenant Wilson ; the jolly-boat held 
eight men, the carpenter, and a midshipman. These formed 
the first division, as already stated. The pinnace was directed 
to board on the starboard gangway ; the launch, on the starboard 
bow, but retaining four men to cut the lower cable (for which 
purpose a platform was run up over her quarter, and the men 
were provided with sharp axes); while the jolly-boat was to 
attack on the starboard quarter, cut the stern cab, and’ send a 
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second division : the gig, with sixteen men, was under the com- 
mand of Mr M‘Mullen, the ship’s surgeon; the black cutter, 
with sixteen’ men, under Lieutenant Hamilton; and the red cut- 
ter, with sixteen men, under the boatswain. Total force of the 
little flotilla, ten officers and one hundred and ninety-six men, 
The gig was directed to board on the larboard bow, and send 
five men aloft to loose the foretopsail ; the black cutter, to attack 
by the larboard gangway ; and the red cutter by the larboard. 
quarter. Each division to be ready to tow. In concluding his 
plain and intelligible instructions, Captain Hamilton gave the 
six boats to understand that, -if they reached the ship undis- 
covered, none but the boarders were to board, while the crews 
remained ‘in the boats,.and tool: the ship in tow (with hook 
ropes carefully provided), as soon.as the cables were cut. If, 
however, the enemy, who were probably on the watch—as the 
neighbourhood of the Surprise, and her object, could hardly 
be unknown—should prove to be prepared, should sight ‘the 
approaching boats, and render impossible a favourable ap- 
proach, then all hands were to beard, and make the attack in. 
force. The rendezvous of the six attacking parties was to be on 
the Hermione’s quarter-deck. 

Excited by feelings both of anxicty and expectation, Captain 
Hamilton never lost-sight of the Hermione trom the moment 
he quitted the frigate until his pinnace lay alongside. He 
stood up in the stern-sheets, with his night-glass to his eye, 
and gave directions, by which a straight course was steered 
towards the enemy. But when within a mile, they were dis- 
covered by a couple of gunboats, which gave the alarm, and 
began firing. Captain Hamilton immediately cut the tow-rope 
and his men, giving three hearty cheers, put on a spurt, and 
dashed forwards, thinking that the others would follow their 
example. But-some of his boats, in their eagerness to have a 
brush with the enemy, attacked the gunboats, and, by their 
disobedience of orders, nearly ruined their commander’s hopes, 

The rapid firing awakened the crew of the Hermione to a 
sense of their danger; lights blazed at every port; and the 
ship’s company beat to quarters, ready to defend her against 
all comers. As the pinnace shot across the frigate’s bows to 
her appointed station, a shot from one of the forecastle guns 
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caught the rudder of the pinnace and held her fast. The cox- 
swain gung out that the boat had grounded ; but it was evident 
that such could not be the case, for the frigate was afloat. 
Captain Hamilton, therefore, ordered him to unship the rudder, 
but observing that the starboard oars of the pinnace touched 
the frigate’s bends, the boat lying close under her starboard 
cathead and forechains, he called to his men to lay in their 
oars and board. They obeyed with a will, and scrambled up 
the Hermione’s sides with cat-like agility, though they would 
-have been outstripped by their captain, had not his foot slipped 
on a muddy anchor, which was hanging frem the bow. 

Captain Hamilton and his boat’s crew assembled on the 
forecastle, and some of the men immediately set to work to 
free the foresail, laying it over the forestay in such wise that it 
made a capital screen for the daring boarders. Pushing for- 
ward, they were not a little surprised to find the crew of the 
Hérmione working their main-deck guns, and firing away at 
some object in the darkness which, in their alarm, they fancied 
to be a couple of English frigates bearing down upon them. 
Evidently they were in ignorance of what had occurred on their 
own forecastle! Captain Hamilton, having cleared the fore- 
castle, advanced by the starboard gangway to the quarter-deck, 
meeting, however, with a warm reception ; for the Spaniards 
had formed in compact order, and strenuously disputed the 
possession of the gangway. Meanwhile, the gig’s crew, led by 
the surgeon, had boarded, and instead of making for the 
quarter-deck, followed the Spaniards as they advanced along 
the gangway, thus placing them between two fires. During 
this sharp contention Captain Hamilton stood alone on the 
quarter-deck, waiting the arrival of the remaining boats. Four 
Spaniards rushed upon him, and one of them, with a blow from 
the butt of his musket, laid him prostrate. He fell on the 
combings ! of the after-hatchway, stunned by the stroke, which 
had been dealt with so much violence that the Spaniard’s 
weapon snapped in his hands; and he must have perished, 
but for the opportune arrival of two or three of his men, who 
promptly cut down his assailants. On recovering conscious- 
ness, he drew together the few men who had gained the quarter- 
deck, and stoutly opposed the efforts of the enemy to recover 
it, The contest was still undecided, when the marines from 
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the black cutter swarmed over the larboard gangway and gave 
the victory to the British. 

Let us now follow for a moment the movements of this 
cutter. Its crew, in their first attempt to board, were led by _ 
their officer, Lieutenant Hamilton, but in mounting the gang- 
way steps he was knocked down, and his fall occasioned that 
of his followers—some of whom, it is said, were much injured 
in this involuntary retrograde movement. Shoving off, they 
pulled round the Hermione’s stern, and made an attempt to 
board on the starboard side. Here the Spaniards were in such 
force that to have persevered would have been ruin; so they 
returned to their original post, and in a second effort were 
successful. On gaining the deck the marines immediately 
formed, and poured a volley down the after-hatchway ; after 
which they fixed bayonets, and with levelled steel carried the 
main-deck. About sixty Spaniards retreated to the cabin and 
there surrendered; without delay they were disarmed and 
secured, and the doors bolted upon them. Some fighting still 
continued at various points, but in a short time it was all sub- 
dued. The carpenter, meanwhile, had cut the stern cable, and. 
the launch coming up, the lower cable was also cut; the fore- 
topsail was shaken loose; the boats took the prize in tow; 
while the gunner and ‘a couple of scamen, though all three 
bleeding from: severe wounds, were stationed at the helm. A 
favouring wind swelled out the canvas, and, to the great joy of 
Captain Hamilton and his gallant tars, the Hermzone, bearing 
once more the immortal Union Jack, began to run swiftly out 
of Puerto Cabello. 

She had still to pass the gauntlet of the batteries, which 
seemed at last to apprehend the position of affairs, and accord- 
ingly opened their iron mouths in discordant chorus. Some of 
the shot took effect below the water-line, and others did a good 
deal of mischief to the rigging : but the HYermzone pursued her 
course with unruffled dignity. Antonio, the Portuguese cox- 
swain of the giz, overheard the Spanish prisoners devising a 
plan to blow up the frigate ; but a few muskets fired down the 
hatchway reduced them to obedience, and by one o’clock, or 
in less than an hour from the attack of the pinnace, resistance 
was at an end. At two o'clock, the ship having cleared the 
batteries, the tpwing-boats were called alongside, and soon 
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This remarkable achievement ‘cost the victors only twelve 
men wounded ; none were killed. On the other hand, the loss 
of the Spaniards was one hundred and nineteen killed and 
.ninety-seven wounded. 

If I wished to give an example of the spirit which has made 
~and, as I believe, will ever make—our British seamen so 
formidable to their enemies—the spirit which secured, and, 
doubtlessly, will always maintain, the maritime ascendency of 
England, I should select, I think, this brilliant deed of arms. 
It stands almost by itself--unique, unparalleled, or, at least, 
unsurpassed. ‘The /eymidone was anchored under the guns of 
a couple of strong batteries, and had a crew of three hundred 
and sixty-five men. She was not taken unawares, for the 
approach of the British, as we have seen, was discovered, and 
her men were at quarters, armed and standing to their guns, 
when the attack was made. Yet in iess than an hour she was 
captured by a mere handful of British seamen. The first 
success was gained by the captain and sixteen men only, and 
the final conquest accomplished by the crews of ¢ivee boats, 
the others not getting up in time. To accuse the Spaniards 
of cowardice would be an injustice; their, heavy loss in killed 
and wounded shows how gallantly they stuck to their posts, 
No; the victory of the British must be attributed to superior 
morale, and partly, perhaps, to the dismay and discouragement 
which the marvellous daring of the enterprise might well in- 
duce among the enemy. Who could hope to offer a successful 
resistance to this half-hundred of heroes who thought nothing 
of attacking seven times their number? Death or surrender 
seemed the only possible alternative to the astonished Spaniards, 
who, I doubt not, felt very much like the combatants in the 
4tiad when one of the Olympian deities engaged in the mélée, 
and rendered success impossible, 

The Hermione was renamed the Retribution, and restored to 
her place in the Royal Navy. 


Cruising off Cadiz, on the 12th of December 1796, the 
British twelve-pounder. thirty-two-gun frigate Zerpsichore, 
Captain Richard Bowen, which had already won distinction 
by her capture of the Afahonesa, a Spanish frigate of thirty- 
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on her weather quarter. Crowding on all sail, she started in 
pursuit of the stranger, who proved to be the French thirty- 
six-gun Vesta/e, bound for Brest. As if desirous to avoid an 
action, she made sail, tacked, and stood to windward. The . 
manceuvres which followed are thus described :— ‘ 

‘The Zerpsichore, owing to the breeze getting more ahead, 
was unable to fetch within gunshot, but continued working up 
until past two P.M., when the Vestaée wore, and stood to the, 
E.N.E. This brought the two ships nearer together; but a 
change in the wind again baffled one and favoured the other, 
and its increased violence sprang the Zerpsichore’s fore and 
main topmasts. The chase was nevertheless persevered in, 
each ship under her courses, until two A.M. on the 13th; when, 
being close in with the land about Cape Marcus, the Zerpstchore 
wore and brought-to with her head off shore. 

‘At about eight A.M. the Vesta/e was again seen from the 
masthead ; and a shift of wind to the south-west having now 
given the British frigate the weather-gage, the latter again wore 
and made sail in chase. The sprung state of the Zerpsichore’s 
masts rendered it likely that the Vesfa/e, carrying the sail she 
did, would soon reach Cadiz, the port towards which she was 
seemingly directing her course, and then but a few miles 
distant. However, at, nine-thirty P.M., to the great joy of the 
Terpsichore’s officers and men, the Vestale hauled up her 
courses and hove to. In this state, without firing a shot, or 
even hoisting her colours, the latter waited until the Zerpséchore 
had reached her weather-quarter.’ 

After fruitiessly hailing the Vesta/e several times, Captain 
Bowen, with gallant determination, placed his ship alongside, 
and opened fire. It was ten o’clock, and a chill December 
night ; darkness rested upon the waters. The Vestale, as she 
returned her adversary’s rough greeting, ran up the tricolour to 
her masthead, with lights; and then the two frigates set to 
work lustily, pounding away at each other with great resolution 
and perseverance. It was close upon midnight when the superior 
skill and endurance of the British seaman prevailed ; and with 
her masts tottering, her rigging torn, her sails in shreds, and 
her captain and more than a fifth of her crew killed or wounded, 
the Vesfa/e suilenly hauled down her colours. Her mizzen-mast 
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immediately afterwards fell over.the side, and, almost at the 
same moment, unintentionally, it is supposed, one of her guns, 
double-shotted, went off, killing a boy, and wounding danger- 
ously the only lieutenant aboard the Zerdsichore — George 


‘Bowen, the captain’s brother—besides four of his seamen. 


That the French fire had been well maintained was evident 
from the crippled condition of the Zerpsichore, which had re- 
ceived considerable damage in the bowsprit, fore and main- 
masts, main topmast, and rigging. Out of her complement of 
one hundred and sixty-six men and boys, she had four killed 
and eighteen wounded. ‘Lhe loss of the Vestale which carried 
two hundred and seventy to three hundred men, was three times 
that of her captor, namely, twenty-nine killed (including her 
captain), and thirty-seven wounded. 


It was on the 5th of January 1798 that the Szdy//e, a thirty- 
eight-gun frigate, commanded by Captain Edward Cooke, and 
the Fox, a small thirty-two-gun frigate, commanded by Cap- 
tain (afterwards Sir) Pulteney Malcolm, sailed from the road- 
stead of Macao, bent on what may best be described as a 
roving expedition against the Spanish settlements in the Philip- 
pines. Their more immediate and definite object, however, 
was the capture, if possible, of a couple of those rich treasure- 
ships which, since the days of Elizabeth,"had so stimulated the 
enterpiise of English seamen. It was understood that they 
were then lying in the harbour of Manilla, and preparing for 
their voyage to Spain, 

On the 12th, the two frigates arrived off the fair and fertile 
island of Luzon. And, next day, while running along its well- 
wooded shores, with French colours flying—Spain and France 
were then in close alliance against Great Lritain—captured a 
smail bark from the port towards which they were directing 
their course. After taking out of her some three thousand 
silver dollars, and ascertaining from her unfortunate master 
that at Cavita, the harbour of Manilla, lay a Spanish squadron 
of four sail of the line and four frigates, but with only one ship 
of each class ready for service, the coaster was dismissed, and 
the British frigates ‘flung ali their canvas to the wind.” Cap- 
tain Cooke desired them to pass for French ships of war, and, 
therefore, they were properly disguised in their trim, and the 
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Early on the morning of the 13th, the two frigates sailed 
into the beautiful bay of Manilla, gliding by the signal-station 
undetected ; and about an hour before noon they dropped 
anchor in fourteen fathoms of water. As a sudden departure 
might become expedient, their topsails were kept ready bent. 
Next day at dawn, having hoisted French colours, they weighed 
anchor, and began working up the bay. Soon after sunrise, 
they could make out the Spanish force, consisting of three (not 
four) sail of the line and three frigates, four being dismasted, 
and the others having stepped only their lower masts. Two 
hours later, and they were lying almost becalmed—a sunny 
summer-sky above and a sunny summer-sea below—at a 
distance of not more than three miles from busy and opulent 
Manilla, the cross and tower of which shone picturesquely in 
the golden tropical light, and stood out sharply against a back- 
ground of green hills, loaded with groves of palms. At this 
juncture, a Spanish guard-boat, with a crew of fifteen officers 
and men, including the second captain of one of the dismasted 
frigates, boarded the Fox, to offer the usual compliments and 
make the usual inquiries. The pilot of the Hox, a Mr Bernard, 
spoke both French and Spanish fluently, and he hastened to 
inform the Spaniards that the two frigates belonged to the 
French squadron ; that they had been cruising for some months 
off the Chinese coast ; and that, the crews being sickly, they 
had put into Manilla for refreshment ; and to effect a junction 
with the Spanish armament, part of which, it was politely 
hoped, would accompany them to sea. The Spaniard cour- 
teously answered that, in accordance with the governor’s 
directions, all their wants would be readily supplied ; but he 
regretted that, owing to various adverse circumstances, none of 
the war-ships in port would be got ready for sea in less than 
two months. : 

When Captain Cooke came on board, he was ceremoniously 
introduced by Captain Malcolm as Commodore Latour ; and 
he proceeded to assume the character.of a French officer, well 
known in the eastern seas by that name, who had been dead 
for some months. A man of many accomplishments, who had 
seen a good deal of service on the French coast, the sot-disant 
commodore played his part in the mystification with entire 
success, though we cannot persuade ourselves that the part 
was one worthy ¢f a British officer. At all events, we are sure 
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that the farce was carried too far, -when the two captains joined 
the Spaniards in drinking success to the united efforts of 
France and Spain against England. Not even in an assumed 
character should a British officer have allowed such traitorous 


-words to pass his lips. Having obtained all the information 


they required, the two captains revealed to their guest the 
deception they had practised upon him, He almost fainted, it 
is said, from surprise and chagrin ; but a bumper of Madeira 
helped to restore his spirits, and he was soothed with a 
promise that he should not be detained in captivity. 

A couple of boats from the shore now pulled alongside. 
One was Admiral Don Martin Celaba’s barge, rowing twenty 
oars, with twenty-three officers and men on board, including 
the governor of Manilla’s nephew; the other was a felucca, 
rowing twenty oars also, with the same complement of officers 
and men, and carrying one of the admiral’s aides-de-camp. 
The latter was charged to convey the governor’s congratulations 
at the arrival of their friends the French, and his assurance 
that all their requirements would receive immediate attention, 
Further, that launches, with cables and anchors to assist in 
warping the frigates into the harbour, would soon be ready. 

As nothing would be gained by keeping up the deception, 
the new arrivals, on joining their friends in the Fo2’s cabin, 
had their eyes quickly opened. They réceived the unwelcome 
truth with Spanish gravity, but could not wholly conceal their 
mortification, which was not diminished on their perceiving the 
use made by the English captains of their ingenious stratagem, 
The Spanish boats’ crews, while their officers were being un- 
pleasantly enlightened in the cabin, had been politely trans- 
ferred to the lower deck, and relieved of their uniforms, whicha 
party of British seamen briskly assumed. Thus disguised, our 
tars pushed off in the barge and felucca, along with some of the 
frigate’s boats, towards the Spanish gunboats that lay at anchor 
in the stream. Completely taken by surprise, the men of those 
gunboats offered no resistance, and surrendered without firing 
a shot. One boat with thirty oars carried a long brass thirty- 
pounder and four swivels, with a crew of fifty-two men, the 
second rowed twenty-eight, and the third thirty oars, each 
mounting one long twenty-four pounder and four swivels, with 
a enmnilement of &fty men. Asc some of the crew were on shore. 
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prisoners did not exceed one hundred and eighteen officers 
andmen. . . 

The proceedings on board the gunboats were observed from 
the shore; and, naturally enough, so perplexed the Spanish 
authorities that they despatched a felucca-rigged boat, rowing” 
eighteen oars, with a crew of twenty-one officers and men, to 
inquire into their meaning ; and the captain of the port was 
instructed to demand the immediate restoration of the boats, 
or the two frigates would be considered as enemies, and, 
in spite of the French flag, treated accordingly. Instead of 
replying to this premptory message, the British captain handed 
the Spanish officer and his crew below. Hitherto the weather 
had been perfectly calm, and this circumstance seemed to 
account for the frigates lying outside the harbour ; but a breeze 
springing up, discovery became unavoidable, and the two cap- 
tains could no longer continue the performance of the little 
comedy, which evidently gave them much enjoyment. : 

From the Spanish officers who had successively come on 
board, much information was extracted. It appeared that the 
war-vessels in port consisted of three seventy-fours and one 
thirty-four-gun frigate; that they were being equipped at the 
arsenal, but, as already stated, were not fit to put to sea. There 
were also several gunboats, quite new, copper-bottomed, and 
excellently appointed. As to the two treasure-ships, the 
special object of the guest of the English frigates, they were 
both lying in the Cavita, but one was aground; and the other, 
on the appearance a few days before of an English man-of-war, 
had hastily re-landed her rich cargo. 

Later in the day, Captain Malcolm entertained the Spanish 
officers at dinner; while their men were regaled with an ample 
meal of fresh China beef and good English grog. They were 
then sent ashore in the guard boat, barge, and two feluccas ; 
their gratification at the courteous treatment they had received, 
and their pleasure at regaining their liberty, counterbalancing 
the feeling of annoyance they had experienced at the deception 
to which they had fallen victims. It is clear, however, that if 
the Szbyl/e and Fox had been accompanied by two or three 
ships of war, the town and arsenal, in their unprepared state, 
could easily have been captured, and the Spanish vessels 
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admiring audience and a demand for its repetition, on the sub- 
stantial receipts attending its first performance : namely, seven 
boats, three great guns, twelve swivels, twenty-one muskets, 
thirty-two cutlasses, eighteen half-pikes, thirteen pistols, one 
‘hundred and fifty-three round-shét, one hundred and thirty- 
seven grape-shot, and one hundred shells, besides a large 
quantity of gunpowder and cartridges. 


Towards dusk the two frigates, with their prizes, dropped 
down below the signal station, and on the following morning 
they quitted the bay. With all their canvas set, and the gun- 
boats in tow, they stood away to southward, hoping to antici- 
pate—or ‘prevent,’ in the old meaning of that word—the 
diffusion of the news of their appearance in Spanish waters, 
During the night of the 19th they encountered a tremendous 
gale, in which one of the gunboats towed by the Fox broke 
adzift and foundered, with the loss of all her crew. For the 
next two or three days they kept a pleasant course along the 
smiling shores of the fair islands of Mindoro, Pancy, Negros, 
and Mazindanao. At daylight on the 22d, they arrived within 
a league or two of Samboangon, a creek on the island of 
Mazindanao; and, as they were in want of wood and water 
and fresh provisions, they hoisted Spanish colours. Unfor- 
tunately, while bearing up towards it, the *S/dy//e run aground 
on the north-west point of the small island of Santa Cruz. The 
Fox and the two gunboats forged ahead ; but, at half-past six 
A.M., the wind suddenly fell, and they were compelled to let go 
their anchors within a mile and a half, and just abreast, of the 
port of Samboangon. About this time the Sz4y//e got off; but, 
in the dead calm that prevailed, was unable to join her consort. 
A Spanish boat from the shore pulled out to the Fox, and 
inquired her name, whence she came, whither she was bound, 
and what she wanted. To these questions, it is needless to say 
that Captain Malcolm’s answers conveyed very little informa- 
tion; and the Spaniards, alarmed and suspicious, returned to 
the shore in great haste. The two frigates then hoisted the 
Union Jack ; and the Fox and the two gunboats opened a fire 
upon the fort, which the latter and a twelve-gun battery duly 
returned, though the distance prevented the exchange of com- 
pliments proving effectual. At eight o’clock a fresh land breeze 
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Stbylle, About noon the wind veered to the west, and the 
two frigates, with the gunboats, bore down towards the fort, 
which the Siay//e promptly engaged, while the Fox cannonaded 
the western battery. For upwards of an hour the firing was 
hot and heavy ; until Captain Cooke, finding that the guns of- 
the Spaniards told with some severity, ordered Captain Malcolm, 
with three boats from each ‘frigate, to endeavour to effect a 
landing to the westward, and carry the battery by storm, 

Armed with pistol and cutlass, the crews pushed off on their 
plucky errand. A shot from the battery hit the Fox’s cutter, 
killed two seamen, wounded three others, and knocked a hole 
in her bottom. Fortunately she went down in shoal water, and 
close to a sandbank, on which Captain Malcolm and the re- 
mainder of the crew contrived to save themselves. They then 
found that the Jaunch had grounded on the same bank. Col- 
lecting his men, Captain Malcolm prepared to push for the 
shore ; but it was soon found that this was rendered impossible 
by the deep water beyond the bank, and as by this time the 
enemy had assembled on the beach in force, Malcolm recalled 
his boats, and returned to the ships. There was no further 
advantage to be obtained by continuing what had proved to be 
an unequal contest, and Captain Cooke signalled for the two 
frigates to stand out of gunshot. The /ox had two seamen 
killed and eleven wounded, besides two killed and five wounded, 
in the loss of.the cutter. The Széy//e had her master and a 
marine killed and one wounded, 

On the 23d, the ships having refitted, and destroyed the 
gunboats, after taking out of them their stores and equipments, 
stood to the northward. Four days later, being very short of 
water, they put into the harbour of Pellock, which lies on the 
northwest of Mazindanao. At daybreak on the 3ist, three 
boats from each frigate were sent ashore to bring away the lost 
hands. Those of the Fox returned on board in safety ; but at 
nine A.M. some of the Széy//e’s men could be seen running full 
speed to the beach, gesticulating violently, and making frantic 
signals for assistance. All the boats of both frigates were im- 
mediately manned and armed, and, led by the two captains in 
person, pulled towards the shore. A strong force having 
landed, it was found that the natives had suddenly attacked 
the watering party, killed two, and mortally wounded one. 
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had carried them off into the woods. The remainder were 
saved by.the opportune arrival of the boats. 

After a’ careful exploration of the surrounding country, no 
trace of the missing men could be discovered. Captain Cooke 
was compelled, therefore, to be content with burning the native 
village, and cutting down the crops, as an act of retribution. 
He then re-embarked his men, and set sail for Mindanao, 
where he obtained a promise from the Sultan—a promise 
honourably kept—that he would use every effort to secure the 
release of the missing men, and restore them, if alive. There- 
after, the two frigates, having completed their adventurous 
cruise, sailed for Canton. 


Captain Thomas Baker was one of the bravest and most 
active officers in the British Navy. As just and as generous as 
he was firm, he maintained on board his ship an admirable dis- 
cipline, without forfeiting the respectful and affectionate attach- 
ment of his crew. He had been trained in Nelson’s school—a © 
school which laid it down, as an elementary principle in the 
arithmetic of naval warfare, that 


One British tar = Three French seamen. 


In August 1805, he sailed from Portsmouth in the Phenix 
frigate, with. important despatches for the Mediterranean fleet ; 
but, on the roth, discovering a strange sail to the south-west- 
ward, in lat. 43° 16’ N. and long. 12° 14’ W., he thought it his 
primary duty, as a British captain, to ascertain what she was. 
Towards evening he drew near enough to make out that the 
object of his pursuit was a French frigate, much larger than his 
own, She was on the larboard tack, with foresail and royals 
set; but as she had thrown her mizzen-topsail aback, and was “ 
lying-to, Captain Baker rejoiced to perceive that she intended 
to challenge a combat. 

Now, in those brave days of old, it was not the custom for 
French ships of war to seek an engagement with British vessels ; 
and the aggressive attitude assumed by the Didon requires to 
be explained and accounted for. It is true that her commander, 
M. le Capitaine Milius, was a brave man ; but, like most French 
captains—at least, in the latter years of the Great War—he was 

* disposed to believe in English invincibility at sea, unless the 
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ever, it so happened that he thought the odds weve very great, 
having been misled by the idle talk of a Yankee skipper, who 
had fallen in with the Phenix, and been handsomely entertained 
by her captain; had, on the next day, met the Didon, and 
enjoyed another hospitable welcome, which he had requited by’ 
amusing M. Milius with a quite imaginary sketch of the British 
frigate. She was only a twenty-gun ship, he said; twenty guns, 
and crew in proportion ; but such was the insular conceit of her 
captain and officers, that he had not the least doubt they would 
attack the Dédon. Whether the American’s sympathies went 
with the English or the French, it is not easy to determine; but 
apparently he baited a trap in which he hoped the Frenchman 
would be caught. 

We may here tabulate the comparative strength of the two 
enemies :— 











Guns, | Men. | Tons. 
Didon (French), . é | 44 330 1000 
Phanix (English). . | 36 | 245 884 





It will be seen ‘that, in all respects, the French frigate had 
the advantage. 

At a quarter to nine o'clock, the Dédon opened fire. To 
guard against any attempt on her part to make sail, if she got 
tired of fighting, Captain Baker resolved to engage her to lee- 
ward. For this purpose he steered across her bows, in the 
meantime reserving his fire; while the Frenchman, equally 
solicitous that his anticipated prize should not escape, filled, 
wore round, and came-to again on the opposite tack, throwing 
a broadside into the bows of his antagonist. This manceuvre 
the Didon twice repeated ; until Captain Baker, observing that 
his men grew impatient of their inaction, and convinced of the 
superior sailing qualities of the French frigate, ran at her to 
windward, and, when within pistol-shot range, sent his fire 
crashing into her side. 

The press of sail she was carrying forced the Phanix ahead, 
whereupon the Dédon hauled up to the wind, and, crossing in 
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guns. Then, standing upon the larboard tack, she brought her 
port guns to bear. These manceuvres Captain Baker could not 
prevent, owing to the damaged condition of his rigging; but he. 
ordered his men to lie down, and the enemy’s fire wrought little 
“mischief. While the Didon was again hauling up, to complete, 
as her captain supposed, her victory, the crew of the Phantx so 
far repaired their rigging as to enable her sails to be thrown 
aback, and thus it happened that the Dédon’s larboard bow fell 
against the British frigate’s starboard quarter. Both vessels 
were then lying in an almost parallel direction; but the Dédon 
could no longer use her heavy broadside guns, and was reduced 
to the fire of a thirty-six pounder brass carronade, mounted on 
the forecastle. > : 

The French made a desperate attempt to board. Their 
superiority of numbers necessarily told in hand-to-hand fight- 
ing; but such was the intrepidity of the resistance—such the 
well-disciplined courage of the English seamen and marines— 
that, after a fierce encounter, the boarders were driven back. 
It then occurred to Captain Baker that, if he could bring a 
main-deck gun to bear upon the enemy, it might compel them 

' to surrender. He had already had the woodwork of the cabin 
window next the quarter, on each side, cut away, and converted 
into port-holes, for use when a gun could not be served from 
the regular.stern-port next to the rudder-head. Unfortunately, 
it turned out that, though the ports were ready, the gunner had 
not prepared tackle of sufficient length for the transport thither 
of the aftermost main-deck guns. 

The resources of the British tar, however, are inexhaustible ; 
and though the French musketry from the Dédon’s larboard 
gangway swept the cabin deck with pitiless bullets, the men of 
the Phenix coolly worked away at the necessary appliances for 
moving the gun, When they had succeeded, they ran it out 
with a ringing cheer ; and its first discharge, sweeping along the 
Didon’s crowded deck, from stem to stern, killed or wounded 
four-and-twenty of her crew. 

And now it appeared that the fury of the action must have 
reached its climax. From the quarter-deck of the Phenix, her 
marines and marksmen plied their muskets with fatal accuracy, 
Picking off the French marines who had been harassing her 
gunners. Others covered the carronade on the Didon’s fore- 
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it, being shot down as fast as they ran forward to load. For 
hour after hour this close fighting was prolonged, until at last 
the Didon sought to run ahead. Captain Baker immediately 
ordered the second aftermost gun to be run out ; and its shot 
carried away the Didon’s bowsprit. Again the two ships en- ~ 
gaged yard-arm to yard-arm, and the cannonade seemed to 
increase in vehemence. In this latter phase of the action it 
was clear that the British were getting decidedly the advantage. 
They handled their guns with superior skill and vivacity; they 
fired with such cool precision that almost every shot told. A 
wonderful heroic courage seemed to inspire every bosom. Even 
the purser, who, when his ship is in action, usually remains in 
the cockpit, could not be prevented from making his appearance 
on deck, broadsword in hand, and a couple of pistols in his 
belt. He stationed himself on the quarter-deck, and, by his 
hearty speech and gallant bearing, lent fresh encouragement to 
his comrades. ‘Give it to her, my lads!’ and at each call the 
men loaded their guns the faster, and poured their volleys the 
more vigorously into the Didoz. The very midshipmen be- . 
haved like veterans ; and one of them, Ned Phillips, saved his 
captain’s life. While the ships were in close contact, a French 
seaman in the Dzdon’s bowsprit end was seen to take deliberate 
aim at Captain Baker. Young Phillips, who, with a gun in 
hand, was standing’ near his commander, unceremoniously 
pushed him aside, and fired—with a shot so true that, in a 
moment, the Frenchman fell into the sea, mortally wounded: 
Narrow, indeed, was Captain Baker’s escape; the bullet in- 
tended for him rent the rim of his cocked hat. Had Phillips 
deferred to the rules of etiquette, his commander must have been 
killed. 

Another midshipman, Edward Curling, paused, in the heat 
of the fray, to quench his thirst with an orange. While he was 
sucking the delicious fruit, a musket ball, which had passed 
through the hand of one of the seamen, struck him in the 
cheek, severed the orange, and came out at the other cheek, 
without injuring the jaw or teeth. It may be added that the 
wounds healed, leaving only a couple of scars, of which Curling 
had no cause to be ashamed. a 

Allon board the Phenix behaved with the same calm in- 
a as NN nh oe ei ees A Dede. ihe tern lee. 
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guns filled the powder-cases, and carried them wherever they 
were wanted, unmindful of fatigue or weakness. The issue of 
a contest in which heroes like these took part could hardly be 
, doubtful. 

* The chief injuries sustained by the British frigate were in her 
canvas and rigging, and these were so torn and rent that she 
had become almost unmanageable. She had lost her main 
royal-mast, main topsail-yards, and gaff. The breeze going 
down, she hauled up to repair damages ; and her example was 
followed by the Didon. The latter, however, had suffered far 
more severely, and almost every spar bore witness to the ter- 
rible accuracy of the British fire. In bearing up, she lost her 
foremast ; at which mishap the Phenér raised a mighty cheer, 
and set to work eagerly to trim their sails, reeve fresh braces, 
and mend their rigging, in order to renew the engagement. 
With the first breath of wind they bore down on the shattered 
Didon, which, as soon as her victorious antagonist had got 
within range, hauled down her colours, and gave up the 
contest. 

She had been well fought, so that it was the greater honour 
to the Phenix to have conquered. Her crew, composed of 
picked men, had behaved with a gallantry worthy of their 
nation; but British coolness, imperturbable, courage, and 
superior seamanship had prevailed against them. Scarcely 
any single action in the Revolutionary War reflects more 
credit on the Navies of both countries than this gallant fight 
between the Phawnix and the Didon. 

The British, on taking possession of their prize, had to cut 
away her mainmast, stop her leaks, and bend new canvas. A 
couple of jury-masts were quickly rigged up, and, with the help 
of the Phantx, the Didon was steered for a British port. On 
the evening of the 14th August they were joined by the Dragon, 
seventy-four-gun ship ; in company with which they ran almost 
into the jaws of the French fleet, under M. Villeneuve, then 
bound for Cadiz. The Phanix, taking the Didon in tow, imme- 
diately crowded on all sail to the southward, hotly pursued by 
a division of the French fleet. The chase continued until sun- 
set, when the French ships suddenly tacked, and hastened to 
rejoin their admiral. Passing Lisbon, the Phenix bore up for- 
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signal-guns, and the ringing of alarm-bells. Falling in with the 
Euryalus frigate, Captain Baker learned that he was again in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the enemy’s fleet. He at once 
changed his course to the westward, and Villeneuve went on to _ 
meet his fate, not long afterwards, at glorious Trafalgar. “ 

It is probable that Captain Baker now concluded his adven- 
tures to be at an end, and dreamed of a tranquil homeward 
voyage. But such was not to be the case. The pilot of the 
Phenix was a Jersey seaman, and therefore acquainted with 
the French language. Hence, overhearing a conversation 
among some of the prisoners, who outnumbered the crew of the 
Phenix, he discovered a plot to carry the frigate by a coup de 
main, and afterwards to recapture the Didon. Captain Baker 
immediately took measures to defeat it, increasing the guard 
over the prisoners, and placing some guns so as to command 
the lower deck, The ringleader was seized, and brought before 
Captain Baker and his own commander. The latter behaved 
with honourable straightforwardness. ‘Have you any com- 
plaints, he said to the man, ‘to make of the manner in which 
you are treated?’ ‘No,’ was the answer. ‘I know you have 
not; for every morning I reccive a report which shows that 

“every attention is paid to your comfort. Had it been other- 

wise, I myself would have headed a movement to obtain 
redress. I pray, sir, he added, turning to Captain Baker, ‘ put 
this fellow in irons.’ 

No further incident of importance occurred, and the Phanix 
and her prize anchored in Plymouth Sound on the 3d of 
September. 


Oe 








CHAPTER VIII. 


REIGN OF GEORGE III.—-NELSON AND COLLINGWOOD— 
THE NILE—COPENHAGEN—TRAFALGAR. 


@|N 1797, the French Directory, as part of its scheme 
for the ruin of England, contemplated an attack upon 
her possessions in ‘Asia. At that time a great state 
had been built up in the south of India by the genius 
of Hyder Ali, who cherished a profound hatred against the 
English, and had proved a danger and a difficulty to us during 
our conquest of the Carnatic. His feelings of hostility were 
inherited by his son, Tippoo Saib; but the victories of Lord 
Cornwallis had convinced the Sultan of*Mysore that he could 
not resist the arms of England without foreign aid. For this 
purpose he entered into negotiations with France, requesting 
the despatch of thirty thousand French soldiers. Napoleon 
Bonaparte saw the importance of securing such an ally. He at 
once fixed upon Mysore as a basis of operations against the 
British empire in India; but, before a movement in that direc- 
tion could be undertaken, he considered the conquest and 
occupation of Egypt to be essential. His plans were approved 
by the Directory; and so skilfully were they conceived and 
eaecuted, that he eluded the vigilance of our Mediterranean 
fleet, and put to sea with an army of thirty thousand veterans, 
in May 1798. He made an easy capture of Malta, and landed, 
unopposed, near Alexandria, in the last days of June. 

To such troops and such a general, the conquest of Egypt 
was almost a promenade. The battle of the Pyramids crushed 
the celebrated Mamelukes; Cairo was occupied; and the 
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Meanwhile, Napoleon’s vast constructive ability was exercised in 
the reorganisation of the country, and the formation of a native 
army, That he had not abandoned his Indian project is 
evident, from the fact that, immediately on his landing at Alex- 
andria, he sent confidential messengers to Tippoo, with assur-. - 
ances of early support. The realisation of his dreams of ambi- 
tion depended, however, on the maintenance of his communi- 
cations with France; and, while France held Italy and the 
Ionian Islands, these could not be interrupted, so long as the 
British armament in the Mediterranean was kept occupied in 
watching the movements of the French fleet. 

It was under these circumstances that Earl St Vincent, 
the . British commander-in-chief, who was then blockading 
Cadiz, resolved upon sending a squadron in pursuit of the 
French expedition. On the 9th of May, Rear-Admiral Sir 
Horatio Nelson, with three seventy-fours, four frigates, and a 
sloop, sailed from Gibraltar. The future darling of the English 
people had Jost an arm in an unsuccessful attack upon Santa 
Cruz, in the island of.Teneriffe, and had been much depressed 
from a fear that a left-handed admiral could never be useful. 
He had also lost his right eye, and sustained severe bodily 
wounds ; but his greatness of soul triumphed over all physical 
disabilities. On joining the fleet before Cadiz, Lord St Vincent 
at once appointed him to command the squadron intended for 
operations in Egyptian waters. The senior officers of the fleet 
—as I have already narrated—took umbrage at this exceptional 
advancement of their junior ; nor was it at all acceptable to the 
men of routine, the slaves of officialism, at home, who feared 
that Nelson would ‘do something ¢eo desperate.’ But it was 
approved by the nation at large, and sufficiently justified by the 
event. 

With thirteen seventy-fours, and one fifty-gun ship, Nelson 
sailed in search of the enemy. He was at Naples on the very 
day, the 20th of June, when Napoleon quitted Malta. Iie 
sailed immediately, and, by a strange chance, crossed the 
track of the French fleet at night, on the 22d, between Cape 
Mesurata and the mouth of the Adriatic, neither perceiving nor 
perceived. His frigates having accidentally separated, he could 
gain no sure intelligence of the enemy’s movements, but he 
leapt at once to the true conclusion, that Egypt was their 
object. He reached Alexandria on the 28th, but the Frenck 
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‘were not there. With unquenched ardour he repaired to 
Sicily. When this became known in England, the usual jour- 
nalistic wisdom was expended in proving that the great seaman 
did not understand his business; and all the disappointed 
+*seniors,’ cradled in dusty traditions and brought up on red 
tape, inveighed against the rashness of Lord St Vincent in 
entrusting to so young a commander an enterprise of such 
importance. That commander was, at the time, much embar- 
rassed by the refusal of the Sicilian authorities to furnish the 
supplies of provisions and water of which the fleet stood in 
urgent need; but through Lady Hamilton, thé wife of the 
British Minister at Naples, who exercised a powerful influence 
over the Queen, he induced the Neapolitan Court to interfere, 
and instructions were sent to the proper officials to supply him 
with all he needed. Having refitted ships, he sailed from 
Syracuse on the 25th of July. Three days passed before any 
news reached him of the enemy, and then he learned that, 
about four weeks previously, they had been seen steering to the 
south-west from Candia. Asa matter of fact, Admiral Brueys 
with the French fleet had arrived off Alexandria on the 1st of 
July, two or three days only after Nelson’s visit. The British 
fleet retraced its course with all possible celerity, and on the 1st 
of August could see the tricolour waving from the ramparts of 
the Egyptian seaport. % 

Admiral Brueys had disposed his’ ships in the Bay of 
Aboukir with a good deal of ability. The position, indeed, 
might well have seemed to him impregnable. The bay begins 
at a point about twenty miles to the north-west of Alexandria, 
and curves in a bold semi-circular sweep from the Castle of 
Aboukir to the Rosetta mouth of the Nile. Though its circuit 
is so considerable, the two horns of the crescent are not more 
than six miles apart. Line-of-battle ships cannot anchor within 
a league of the shore, owing to the presence of a great sand- 
bank, on which the depth of water does not exceed twenty-four 
feet. A small island lies on the north-west side, about two 
miles from the castle point, and connected with it by a chain 
of sandbanks and rocks; this is almost the only shelter the bay 
enjoys. 

In this broad bay, but outside the sandbank just alluded to, 
Admiral Brueys had drawn up his fleet in order of battle. Its 
flank was protected by the island, on which a battery of four 
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twelve-pounders had been planted, together with some light 
guns and a couple of mortars. The ships were anchored in the 
following order :— 

Gh Guerrier, seventy-four guns ; Conguérant, seventy- 
four ; Sfartiate, seventy-four ; Peuple-Souverain, seventy-four 5” 
Franklin, eighty; L’Orient (the admiral’s flag-ship), one 
hundred and twenty; Zonnant, eighty; Heureux, seventy- 
four!; Mercure, seventy-four ; Guillaume Tell, eighty ; Généreuse, 
seventy-four ; Zzmoléon, seventy-four. £3 f 

Between these stately three-deckers and the great sandbank 
were stationed the frigates Sériewse, thirty-six ; Artémise, thirty- 
.six; and Diane, forty. The French force included also a couple 
of brigs, seven gun-boats, and three fire-ships. The flag of 
Vice-Admiral Brueys was hoisted on board the Orient; Rear- 
Admiral Blanquet’s on board the Franklin, and Rear-Admiral 
Villeneuve’s on board the Guillaume Tell. In all, the fleet 
carried one thousand one hundred and ninety-six guns and 
eleven thousand eight hundred and twenty men ; and as it rode 
the calm waters of Aboukir Bay, it presented a magnificent 
spectacle. In his imaginative romance, ‘The Maid of Sker,’ 
Mr Blackmore, throiigh one of his characters, helps us to realise 
it vividly :—‘ I shall never forget,’ he says, ‘how beautiful those 
ships looked, and how peaceful. A French ship always sits on 
zhe water with an efegant quietness, like a French woman at 
the looking-glass. And though we brought the evening breeze 
with us very briskly, there was hardly swell enough in the bay 
to make them play their hawsers. Many fine things have I 
seen, but it was worth any man’s while to live to the age of 
threescore years and eight, with a sound mind in a sound body, 
if there were nothing for it more to see than what I saw at this 
moment. Six-and-twenty ships of the line—thirteen bearing 
the tricolour, and cleared for action. The other thirteen, with 
the Red Cross flying, the Cross of St George on the ground of 
white, and tossing the blue water from their stems under 
pressure of canvas. Onward rushed our British ships, as if 
every onc of them was alive, and driven out of all patience by 
the wicked escapes of the enemy. And now, at last, we had 
got them tight, and mean we did'to keep them’ 

When Nelson came in sight of the French position, the 
ne eet Lad ca concumed him. that for a whole week he 
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mind recovered its calm. He resoived to attack immediately ; 
arid theugh his force was considerably inferior to that of the 
enemy—thirteen seventy-fours and one fifty-gun ship, carrying 
,one thousand and twelve guns and eight thousand and sixty- 
eight men—he felt confident of victory. ‘Before this time to- 
morrow,’ he said to his officers, ‘I shall have gained a peerage 
or Westminster Abbey.’ 

At half-past five he brought his ships up abreast of the 
Apoukir shoal ; for he had conceived the bold idea—or adopted 
it when suggested by Captain Foley—of passing between this 
shoal and the French fleet, so that the latter would encounter 
half his force on its unprepared side. ‘Where there was room 
for an enemy’s ship to swing,’ he said, ‘there was room enough 
for one of his to anchor.’ Having signalled to his captains to 
form in line of battle ahead and astern of the flag-ship, he 
hailed the Zea/ous to know if her commander, Captain Hood, 
thought there was depth of water sufficient between the enemy 
and the sandbank. ‘I don’t know, sir, said Hood ; ‘ but, with 
your permission, I will stand in and try, 

The Zea/ous, taking repeated soundings, successfully cleared 
the shoal, with the Go/ath slightly ahead on her larboard bow. 
The remainder of the fleet followed in this order :— Orion, 
Audacious, Theseus, Vanguard, Minotaur, Defence, Bellerophon, 
Majestic, and Leander. The Culloden wi aS at some distance to 
the northward ; while, to the west, beating up under all sail to 
join the ficet, were the Alexander and Swiftsure, with colours 
hoisted, and the Uxzon Jack waving from their rigging. Thus 
did the British ships go into action. 

At twenty minutes past six,—in the sight of hundreds of 
natives who crowded the shore in order to view the strange and 
startling spectacle,—the French ships hoisted the tricolour, and 
the Conguérant and the Guerrier opened a distant cannonade 
at the Goléath and the Zea/ous, as they continued their deliberate 
advance. Two minutes later, and the Go/iath (Captain Foley), 
ranging ahead of the Guerrier, which, in passing, she saluted 
with a tremendous broadside, bore up for that vessel’s main 
bow ; but her anchor not dropping soon enough, she drove on, 
until abreast of the larboard quarter of the second ship of the 
French line, the Conguérant. The Zealous (Captain Hood) 
then fell into the place on the larboard bow of the Guerrier, 
which Foley had at first selected for his own ship. Four com- 
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batants were thus pitted against each other, while the island 
battery lent its support to the French. One of the -earlier 
broadsides of the Zeaous, however, toppled over the Guerrier’s 
foremast—an omen of good fortune recognised by three hearty _ 
cheers from the British fleet. 

The third British ship was the Orfon, seventy-four—aptly 
named after the hero of the old mythology, the ‘hunter of the 
beast.’ Running past the Zea/ous and the Goliath, she directed 
her course towards the fourth in the French line, the Agurlog. 
As she bore down, the Sévdeuse frigate ventured to open fire 
upon her,—an audacious challenge, which was at once taken 
up, and with such effect that the venturesome frigate, dismasted, 
and with shattered hull, drifted back upon the shoal a wreck, 
filled, and partially went down. Eventually the Ovvon brought 


. up her head to the wind, and crashed her iron shot into the 


Peuple-Souverain on one side, and into the bows of the: 
Franklin on the other. 

The Audacious (Captain Gould), eager to take part in the 
glorious contention, glided in between the Guerrier and the 
Couguérant, riddled the bows of the latter with her larboard 
broadside, and then, swinging round, took up a position on the 
larboard side of the French man-of-war, within fifty yards, The 
Theseus (Captain Miller), ranging ahead of her consort, found 
an antagonist in the’ Sfartiate. Nelson’s own ship, the Van- 
guard, following out his design of overwhelming the French: 
van before he engaged their rear, edged away towards the outer 
side of the enemy’s line, and, receiving the fire of each ship as 
she passed, dropped her anchor within half pistol-shot of the 
Sfartiate. In like manner the Minotaur (Captain Jervis) 
grappled with the Aguz/on,; while Captain Peyton, in the 
Defence, engaged the Peuple-Souverain. 

The leading British ships, as they stood, were unavoidably 
compelled to endure the whole fire of the broadsides of the 
French line until they could gain their respective stations ; and 
it was pleasing to see the calm intrepidity with which our sea- 
men met this trying ordeal. On the other hand, it must in 
justice be acknowledged that the enemy encountered our attack 
with great firmness and deliberation. No colours were hoisted 
on either side, nor was a gun fired, until our van ships were 
within half gun-shot. All our ships anchored by the stern, by 
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Captain Thompson, of the Leander (fifty guns), with a degree of 
judgment highly creditable to his professional character, ad- 
vanced towards the French array on the outside, and dropping 
his anchor athwart hawse of Le Franklin, raked her with great 
“precision ; his shot, when passing over her, doing great damage 
to the French commander-in-chief’s flag-ship, L’Ovdent. 

It was then about seven o'clock, and the glories of the sunset 
were swiftly fading along the purple rim of the distant desert, 
A portion of each fleet was fiercely engaged, and the thunder of 
a thousand guns rolled its heavy reverberations through the 
echoing streets of Alexandria. The ardour with which the two 
opposing forces contended is almost inconceivable. Within a 
very few minutes every man stationed at the first six guns in 
the fore part of the Vanguard’s deck was either killed or 
wounded. One gun, in particular, was swept clear of its gun- 
ners several times in succession. A midshipman was exulting 
over his remarkable escape from this fatality, when a shot came 
and cut him in two. Nowhere did the battle rage more vehe- 
mently than round Nelson’s ship, which, with his characteristic 
anxiety to be foremost in the affray, he had rendered conspicuous. 
by half a dozen ensigns, red, white, and blue, hung from vantage 
points of its rigging. But after sustaining for some time the 
shot-storm hurled upon him by both the Spartiate and the 
Agquilon, surely even Nelson himself must have felt relieved 
when Captain Louis came up in the Minotaur, and drew off the 
Aguiton’s fire. 

With a courage worthy of his great chief, Captain Darby laid 
his ship, the Be//erophon, alongside the great French three- 
decker L’Orient, while Captain Westcott, in the Majestic, chat- 
jJenged the eighty-gun ship, Zonnant. 

In his eagerness to share the honours of the fight, Captain 
Trowbridge, in the Cudloden, ran upon the Aboukir shoal, and 
neither the exertions of her crew, nor the assistance of the 
Leander, could get her off. Her signals, however, saved the 
Swiftsure (Captain Hallowell), and the Alexander (Captain 
Ball), from a like misfortune. The former came grandly into 
action; and her commander, within a range of two hundred 
yards, directed her guns at the French flag-ship. On the lar- 
board side of the latter, the Alexander dropped her anchor. 

I have thus accounted for all the British ships. Before nine 
o’tlock all, except the unfortunate Cu//oden, were plying their 
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guns with an energy which seemed to know no intermission. 
They fought under the eye of Nelson, and that was enough ; 
for he had already obtained that wonderful ascendency over 
the British seaman which reminds us of Napoleon’s sway over 
the French soldier. No one of bur admirals has ever possessed 
the same personal influence, the same power of kindling en- 
thusiasm and securing confidence. No one of our great sea- 
captains has ever succeeded in eliciting so devoted an attach- 
ment to Aimself’ The presence of Nelson with a fleet was 
equal to a dozen additional men-of-war, such was his command 
over the minds and hearts of his followers. 

Still raged the conflict; the darkness of the night being 
relieved by the flashes of a thousand hostile guns. When the 
smoke-clouds drifted away, the British ships could be recognised 
by their lights—four lanterns at the mizen-peak—which they 
had hoisted in obedience to their admiral’s signal. Victory was 
with them from the beginning ; three Frenchmen, the Guerrier, 
the Conguérant, and the Spartiate, being dismasted in the 
first thirty minutes. The Agui/on and the Peuple Souverain,. 
the fourth and fifth ships of the enemy’s line, were taken posses- 

. sion of at half-past eight. Itwas at the same hour Captain 
Berry ordered Lieutenant Galway, of the Vanguard, with a party 
of marines, on board the Sfartiate; and that officer sent back 
the sword of the French captain for immediate presentation to 

* giNelson, who was then below, suffering from a severe wound in 
the head. 

For, while he was standing on his quarter-deck, a lan- 
grage-shot, or small iron bar, struck him in the forehead, and 
he would have fallen but for the prompt readiness of Captain 
Berry, who caught him in his arms. So great was the effusion 
of blood that those around feared the wound must be mortal, 
and such was his own impression. A large flap of the skin of 
the forehead, cut from the bone, had fallen over his remaining 
eye, so that he was completely blinded. On being carried 
down into. the cockpit, where the wounded were lying in their 
agony, the surgeon hastened to attend upon him. ‘No, no,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘I will take my turn with my brave fellows.’ 

As the pain of his wound increased, he yielded to an old 
presentiment that he would die in battle, and began to prepare 
for death. He desired his chaplain to convey his best remem- 
brance to Lady Nelson ; and signed a commission appointing 
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his friend, the gallant Hardy, to the rank of post-captain in the 
Vanguard. Soon afterwards, at his express desire, Captain 
Louis, of the Minotaur, came on board, that he might thank 
him for the effective assistance he had given to the Vanguard. 
*“My dear Louis, said the admiral, ‘farewell ! I shall never, 
should I survive, forget the obligation I am under to you. 
Whatever may become of me, my mind is at peace.’ By this 
time the surgeon was at liberty. While he examined the wound, 
a breathless silence prevailed ; but when he pronounced it of a 
superficial character, and free from all dangerous symptoms, a 
deep, intense murmur of relief arose, which gratified Nelson 
more than the assurance that his life was safe. ’ 

As into the hell of battle went the Swffsure with a stately 
movement, her course lighted up for her by the livid flame of 
the continuous cannonade, she fell in with a dismasted vessel, 
which, with many rude scars upon her sides, was slowly drifting 
out of fire. She was about to hurl a broadside at her, when 
Captain Hallowell bethought himself of asking who and what 
she was. ‘ Bellerophon, going out of action disabled, was the 

“reply. Thereupon the Swiftsure dropped into the place just 
quitted by the Bellerophon, let go her anchor, and levelled her 
ordnance at the enemy alongside, which afterwards proved to 
be the Zonmant. For nearly an hour the Bellerophon had 
chivalrously contended against the great French flag-ship 
L’ Orient; but having lost her mainmast and mizzenmast, with 
twenty-nine men killed and one hundred and forty-eight 
wounded, had been compelled at last to withdraw from the un- 
equal combat. As she ranged ahead, her foremast went by the 
board, and it was in this disabled condition that the Swiftsure 
found her. 

The Orient, however, was not fated to escape, The Leander 
occasionally harassed her; and the Swiftsure, about half-past 
eight, pelted furiously at her with her larboard guns. The 
Alexander, too, on coming up, raked her with her starboard 
broadside. A few minutes after nine, the crew of the Swiftsure 
detected signs of fire in her mizzen-chains, and pointed their 
guns towards the spot with terrible effect. The flames glided 
swiftly along the deck and ran up the masts and wreathed the 
yards and flickered upon the shrouds, throwing an awful glare 
on the dense clouds of battle, and distinctly defining, as in the 
pageantry of a festal illumination, the spars and rigging of the 
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contending war-ships. Atjabout ten o'clock the fire reached 
the magazines, and then the huge three-decker blew up-with a 
tremendous crash which seemed to silence every other sound, 
shook the neighbouring men-of-war from stem to stern, filled 
the echoes with peals of thunder, and convulsed the air with the : 
clang and clatter of burning beams and pieces of blazing 
timber, rising and falling in chaotic confusion. ‘The whole 
sky,’ it is said, ‘was blotched with the corpses of men, like the 
stones of a crater cast upward, and the sheet of fire behind 
them showed their arms, their bellies, and streaming hair. 
Then with a hiss, like electric hail from a mile’s height, all 
came down again, corpses-first, and timber next, and then the 
great spars that had streaked the sky like rockets.’ 

A sudden silence followed upon this awful catastrophe; the 
boldest held their breath for a time. Fully ten minutes elapsed 
before the battle was resumed. Meanwhile, the Vanguard 
despatched a boat—the only one of her boats that could swim 
—to rescue the survivors of the explosion ; other ships, as soon 
as they were able, followed her generous example, and alto- . 
gether about seventy Frenchmen were saved by the very men 
who, a few minutes before, had been doing their best, to wound 
and slay them. 

About half-past ten the firing recommenced. The Defence 
and the Swi/fswre sobn brought down the masts of the Franklin, 
and compelled her submission. Dawn was glimmering in the ~ 

_-@astern skies when the French frigate Artémise hauled down 

~ her colours ; after thus surrendering, her captain set fire to his 
ship, and, with part of his crew, made his escape ashore. An- 
other of the French frigates, La Séricuse, had been sunk by the 
fire from some of our men-of-war; but as her poop remained 
above water, her crew took refuge upon it, and were rescued by 
our boatsinthe morning. At eleven o’clock, the Généreuse and 
Guillaume Teil, with two frigates, La Justice and La Diane, 
cut their cables and stood out to sea, pursued by the Zealous, 
which endeavoured to prevent their escape; but as there was 
no ship in a position to support her, she was recalled. 

We have not the space to detail the individual share in the 
action of every vessel; but we shall quote a description of the 
engagement between the Orient and Captain Ball’s ship, the 
Alexander, because it proceeds from no less eminent a pen than 
that of S. T. Coleridge :-— * 
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‘It was already dark,’ he says, ‘when Captain Ball brought 
his ship into action and laid her alongside the Orient. 

‘ He had previously made a combustible preparation, which, 
from the nature of the engagement to be expected, he had pro- 

~ posed to reserve for the last emergency; but just at the time 
when, from several symptoms, he had every reason to believe the 
enemy would soon strike to him, one of his lieutenants, without 
his knowledge, threw in the combustible matter; and this it 
was that occasioned the tremendous explosion of that vessel, 
which, with the deep silence and interruption of the engage- 
ment that succeeded to it, has been fitly deemed the sublimest 
war incident recorded in history. . . . 

‘ At the renewal of the battle, Captain Ball, though his ship 
was then on fire in three different places, laid her alongside a 
French eighty-four, and a second long obstinate contest began. 
The firing on the part of the French ship having at length, 
and for some time, slackened, and then altogether ceased, and 
yet no sign being given of surrender, the senior lieutenant of the 

. Alexander came to Captain Ball and informed him that the 
* hearts of his men were as good as ever, but that they were so 
completely exhausted that they were scarcely capable of lifting 
an arm. He asked, therefore, that as the enemy had ceased 
firing, the men might be permitted to lie down by their guns 
for a short time. After some reflection, Captain Ball acceded 
to the proposal, taking, of course, the proper precaution to 
rouse them again at the moment he thought requisite. 

‘Accordingly, with the exception of himself, his officers, and 
the appointed watch, the ship’s crew lay down, each in the place 
at which he was stationed, and slept there twenty minutes. 

* They were then roused, and started up more like men out 
of an ambush than from sleep, so co-instantaneously did they 
all obey the summons. They recommenced their fire, and ina 
few minutes the enemy surrendered. It was soon afterwards 
discovered that during the interval, and almost immediately 
after the French ship had first ceased firing, her crew had sunk 
down by their guns and there slept, almost by the side, as it 
were, of their sleeping enemies.’ 

The whole of the 2d of August was employed in securing 
the prizes, which were all in possession of the British, except the 
Zonnant and the Timoléon. As these were both dismasted, and 
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morning. The 7imo/éon, however, was set,on fire by her own 
crew; the Zonmant was seized on the 3d. Thus, of all the 
splendid fleet on which Napoleon depended to maintain his com- 
munications with France, only two line-of-battle ships and two 
frigates escaped capture or destruction. ‘ Victory,’ said Nelson, - 
‘is not a name strong enough for such a scene’! Few sea vic- 
tories in history have been so complete or so effective as the 
battle of the Nile. It swept the French flag from the waters of 
the Mediterranean. It overthrew Napoleon’s ambitious hopes 
of making the conquest of Egypt a prologue to the conquest of 
India. It rendered precarious even his hold upon Egypt ; for 
the tidings of it excited a desperate revolt in the streets of 
Cairo, and encouraged the Turkish army to advance from Syria 
with a view to re-establish the supremacy of the Sultan in the 
valley of the Nile. : 

Such great results were not won except at severe cost. 
The loss of the British was not less than two hundred and 
eighteen killed and six hundred and seventy-eight wounded,—a 
heavy total. Still it was small, indeed, compared with that of 
the French, who had fully five thousand two hundred and twenty- * 
five killed and wounded ; while three thousand one hundred and. 
five were sent on shore by cartel. Amongst the killed was the 
French commander-in-chief, Vice-Admiral Brueys, who about 
two o'clock received a mortal wound. He refused to be taken 
below, exclaiming,—‘A French admiral ought to die on his 
quarter-deck !’ In the explosion of ? Ordent perished Commodore 
Casa Bianca, and his son, a lad of only ten years of age. Ac- 
cording to a story popularised by Mrs Hemans, the young Casa 
Bianca refused to quit his post, even when the flames of the 
burning ship rolled round him, because he had not received his 
father’s permission :— 

‘The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but he had fled ; 
The flame that lit the battle’s wreck, 
Shone round him o’er the dead. 
The flames rolled on—he would not go, 
Without his father’s word ; 
1 But if Nelson had had some frigates with him, he would have destroyed all 
the store-ships and transports in the harbour of Alexandria. ‘ Were‘I to die this 
moment,’ he wrote to the Admiralty, ‘want of frigates would be found stamped on 


my heart! No words of mine can express what I have suffered, and am suffering, ~ 
for want of them.’ . 
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, 
That father, faint in death below, 
His voice no longer heard, 


Then came a burst of thunder-sound, 
The boy—ah ! where was he ? 

Ask of the winds that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea. 


With mast and helm, and pennon fair, 
That well had borne their part ; 

But the noblest thing that perished there 
Was the young and faithful heart.’ 


The rude touch of criticism has exploded the bubble of 
romance which some fertile imagination created out of the fact 
that at the time of the explosion, the elder Casa Bianca was 
below, having his wound dressed, with his son in attendance 
upon him. It is true that a French authority tells a different 
story, to the effect that father and son ‘ were in the water, on 
the wreck of ?Ortent’s masts, seeking each other, till three- 
quarters past ten, when the ship blew up, and put an end to their 
hopes and fears” But even this story lends no support to the 
Popular and poetical episode. 

After the victory of the Nile, Nelson returned to Naples, 
where the King and Queen received him with profuse adulation, 
During his after-visit to Palermo, the jate Earl of Dundonald 


which are very characteristic, Cochrane speaks of him as ‘an 
embodiment of dashing courage, who would not take much 
trouble to circumvent an enemy, but being confronted with one 
would regard victory so much as a matter of course as hardly to 
deem the chance of defeat worth consideration”? He says 
‘To one of his frequent injunctions “ Never mind manceuvres, 
always go at them,”—subsequently I had reason to consider 
myself indebted for successful attacks under apparently diffi. 
cult circumstances.’ In a letter which about this time Nelso; 
wrote toa friend, he remarks,— It is you who always said “ L, 
a Frenchman close and you will beat him,” and my only merit 
in my profession is being a good scholar.’ To be sure, few 
masters have had such apt Pupils ! 

Upon her favourite hero England proceeded to lavish rewards 
swith a free hand. He was created a peer of Great Britain, by 

a > he 
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the title of Baron Nelson of the Nile, and of Burnham Thorpe, 
in the county of Norfolk ; and a pension of £2000 per annum 
was granted to’ him and his two next successors in the title. 
The Irish Government settled upon him an annuity of £1000. 
The East India Company voted him a gift of £10,000; while 
s0 many cities and towns bestowed their ¢ freedom,’ that he was 
almost overwhelmed by the shower of gold boxes. Further, he 
received from the Crown an augmentation of his armorial bear- 
ings, including the well-known motto, ‘Palmam qui meruit 
ferat’! A gold medal was struck in commemoration of his 
victory, which was made the theme of a hundred ballads, and 
exercised the wit of contemporary epigrammatists. As thus :— 


© Our ships at the Nile have created such terror, 
“ Ex Nilo fit nil” proves a logical error.’ 


And yet again :— 
«Frenchmen, no more with Britons vie, 
Nelson destroys your naval band, 


Sees your designs with half an eye, 
And fights and beats you with one hand.’ 


A pessimist might have been forgiven—and we may remark 
~iw-passing, that in critical moments England has never wanted 
patriotic pessimists—nren believing in the worst, but yet pre- 
pared to meet it with calmness and resolution—if, at the opening 
of 1801, he had almost despaired of his country’s future. The 
men at the head of affairs—Mr Addington, Lord Hawkesbury,’ 
Lord Hobart, Mr Yorke—were not men in whose experience or 
capacity he could place a well-founded confidence. The pro- 
ducing classes were crippled by excessive taxation; and yet 
the revenue fell so far below the expenditure that a loan of 
425,000,000 was found necessary. The scarcity of bread 
amounted almost to a famine. Pauperism was increasing, 
and crime kept pace with the increase. And if our pessimist 
looked abroad, the prospect was not calculated to raise the 
spirits which the gloom of the home picture had already de- 
pressed. The Peace of Luneville had, for the time, relieved 
France from her embarrassments on the Continent; and 
Napoleon, who was now her undisputed master, could devote 
all his energies to the realisation of the great dream ‘of his life 
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~—the abasement of England. He Prepared, therefore, with 
his carefully calculated Policy, to strike at the sources of her 
wealth, and to strip her of her world-wide empire. To accom- 
plish the first part of his design, he invented the Continental 
system, by which every port in Europe was to be closed against 
her ships. To carry out the second, he aimed at securing the 
command of the seas, and for this purpose united the Northern 
Powers in a naval confederacy. The fleets of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Russia numbered forty sail of the line. As both the Scan- 
dinavian States fretted under the severity with which England 
enforced the right of search, Napoleon had little difficulty in 
enlisting them in a league of neutrals, and he bribed Russia to 
join it, by professing to assent to the partition of Turkey. 

When the Imperial Parliament assembled on the 2d of 
February, the Speech from the Throne announced that Russia 
had concluded a convention with Denmark and Sweden for 
establishing a new code of maritime law inconsistent with the : 
rights, and hostile to the interests, of this country. The King ' 
had taken, therefore, the earliest measures to repel thé aggrese 
sions of this hostile combination. On the previous 16th of 
December, a treaty of armed neutrality had been ratified be- 
tween Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, upon the principle that 
‘neutral flags protect neutral bottoms.’ On the 14th of January, 
a proclamation was issued by Great “Britain, authorising re- 
prisals, and laying an embargo on all Russian, Swedish, and 
Danish vessels. It was obvious that hostilities could not long 
be deferred, and that as Soon as the ice-barriers of the Baltic 
were broken up by spring’s genial airs, the fleets of the three 
Northern Powers would act in concert with those of France, 
Such a combination must threaten the very existence of 
England, as it would give Napoleon the mastery of the 
Channel, and enable him to land an army of veterans on her 
southern shores which she would be unable to meet in the 
field. It was subtly planned ; but it was dissolved at a blow 
by a counter-stroke on the part of Great Britain, devised during 
Pitt’s ministry, but actually accomplished by his successors. 
Here again England’s Navy insured England’s safety. 

On the 12th of March a fleet of eighteen sail of the line, 
with frigates and smaller vessels, under the command of 
Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, with Vice-Admiral Lord Nelson as 

© Second ionic ofe  n 
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the 21st of March it entered the Kattegat ; and Mr Vansittart, 
who accompanied the expedition in a diplomatic capacity, went 
on to Copenhagen in a frigate, carrying a flag of truce, in the 
hope that war might be averted by negotiation. He returned 
on the 23d with an answer of defiance. The admiral, a good,” 
and brave seaman, but overweighted by the responsibilities of 
the expedition, then lost some valuable time—time utilised by 
the Danes in strengthening their fortifications—in discussing 
the moot point whether the fleet should proceed to the 
attack upon Copenhagen by the passage of the Belt or by that 
of the Sound. ‘By the Sound, or by the Belt, or by any’ way,’ 
exclaimed Nelson, ‘so that we lose not anhour !’ The channel 
of the Sound was at length decided upon, and the wind proving 
favourable, on the 3oth at daybreak the signal for sailing was 
given. In order of battle, Nelson leading the van, the British 
armada stood up the Sound—the famous water-way where 
every ship, from a foregone time, had been compelled to lower 
her topsails and pay toll at Elsinore. On the Danish side the 
passage was guarded by Kronentberg Castle, the guns of which 
were harmless ; nor were the fortifications at Helsingberg, on 
the Swedish side, capable of resisting a determined enemy. 
At noon the whole fleet anchored in safety above the island of 
Huén, fifteen or sixteen miles above Copenhagen. 
_A strvey of the defénces disclosing their formidable char- 
“acter, the admiral, in the evening, called a council of war. As 
at all such councils, voices were heard to urge delay and to 
murmur sage warnings against imprudent action; but Nelson 
silenced them by his impetuous energy, and offered to conduct 
the attack with ten sail of the line and the smaller vessels. 
His offer was accepted, but the admiral gave him twelve, in- 
stead of ten, sail of the line. As the approach to Copenhagen 
was by-a dangerous and intricate channel, and the Danes had 
removed or misplaced the buoys, Nelson occupied the night of 
the 30th in surveying and rebuoying it, as he meditated an 
attack from the eastward, But he afterwards changed his in- 
tention ; and on the morning of April ist moved his fleet to a 
position off the north-western extremity of the Middle Ground 
—a shoal which stretches along the sea-front of the Danish 
city, leaving a water-way between it and the shore of about 
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twenty-six twenty-four-pounders to eighteen eighteen-pounders 
~—one bomb-ship, and several schooner gun-vessels, These were 
+ Supported by the batteries on the Crown islands, armed with 
eighty-eight cannon, by four sail of the line ranged across the 
harbour mouth, and some batteries on the island of Anak, 
Nelson’s force included twelve sail of the line, four frigates, four 
sloops, two fire-ships, and seven bombs. In the forenoon of the 
1st Nelson again reconnoitred the Danish Position, and on his 
return gave the signal to anchor. At about eight o'clock, 
having carefully steered along the edge of the Middle Ground, 
dropped anchor, being distant then a couple of miles from the 
Southernmost ship of the Danish line. Late into the night 
Captain Hardy, one of Nelson’s favourite Officers, was engaged 
in taking soundings ; and to the admiral’s inexpressible delight 
reported that there was sufficient depth of water for the ships 
to pass in between the shoal and the shore. 
On the morning of the 2d the fight began ;-— 


“It was ten of April morn by the chime ; 
As they drifted on their path 
There was silence deep as death ; 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time.’ . 


The navigation was attended with immense difficulty.’ The 
pilots, who were mostly mates of Baltic traders, had been 
ordered on board Nelson’s ship, but their irresolution, spring- 
ing from their dread of the responsibility devolved upon them, 
Perplexed and angered him greatly. The Edgar \ed the way. 
Then came the Agamemnon, but finding herself unable to 
weather the shoal, she was obliged to anchor. Through the 
mistakes of their pilots, the Be//ona and the feusseld grounded, 
and thus the extension of Nelson’s line by three ships was pre-' 
vented. Nelson, who followed in the LEicphant, repaired the 
errors which had been committed, and led all the vessels astern 
of him safely on the starboard side. Next came Captain Fre- 
mantle in the Ganges. ‘1 dropped my anchor,’ he says, ‘in 
the spot Lord Nelson desired me from the gangway of the 
Elephant, In Passing the line, my Master was killed, and my 
Pilot had his arm shot off, so that I was obliged to carry the 
ship in myself, and I had Well sentence i Se 
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Firing began at ten o’ciock, but did not become general 
until about half-past eleven, when the British ships had taken 
up their respective stations, It was maintained with great 
activity by both sides ; and at the end of three hours four of the _ 
Danish block-ships or prames had been silenced. Misled by 
imperfect information, and influenced, it is said, by the pressing 
solicitations of the captain of the fleet, Sir Hyde Parker, at one 
o'clock, hoisted signal to discontinue the engagement. Nelson 
continued to walk the deck of his flag-ship, as if he did not see 
it. His signal-officer inquired if he should repeat it. ‘No,’ 
exclaitried the great seaman, ‘acknowledge it!’ Presently he 
called after him to know if the signal for close action were still 
flying ; and, being answered in the affirmative, said, ‘Mind you 
keep it so” Pacing the deck impetuously to and fro, he jerked 
the stump of his left arm in a manner which always indicated 
strong emotion. ‘ Do you know,’ said he to a bystander, ‘what 
is shown on board the commander-in-chief? Number 39!’ 
‘What did that mean?’ ‘Why, to leave off action! Leave off 
action,’ he exclaimed, shrugging his shoulders, ‘now d— me if 
I do! You know, Foley; and he turned to his captain, ‘I 
have only one eye ; I have a right to be blind sometimes ;’ and, 
in bitter jest, putting his glass to his blind eye, he added, ‘I 
really do not see the signal!’ After a pause. ‘D— the signal! 
keep mine for-closer battle flying! That’s the way I answer 
such signals. Nail mine to the mast.’ 

So the signal to discontinue the engagement was answered 
only, not repeated, on board the Evefhant; and although Rear- 
Admiral Graves, in the Defiance, repeated it, he would not 
suffer it to be hoisted anywhere but at the lee maintopsail 
yard-arm, and still kept the signal for close action flying at the 
maintop-gallant masthead. Half-an-hour more, and the steady 

- gunnery of the British began to prevail. The fire of the Danes 
gradually slackened, and shortly {before two it ceased along 
nearly the whole of their line. Some of the prames and light 
craft had also gone adrift ; but few, if any, of the vessels which 
had struck their flags would suffer the British to take possession, 
firing at the boats as the latter approached. ‘ This arose,’ says 
Southey, ‘from the nature of the action; the crews were con- 
tinually reinforced from the shore, and fresh men coming on 
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been engaged in war before, knowing nothing, therefore, of its 

laws, and thinking only of defending their country to the last 

extremity conduct which Englishmen, at least, will not be 
. disposed to visit with any severe censure. 

This irregular warfare, however, irritated Nelson ; and, after 
some reflection, he sat down and wrote his celebrated letter to 
the Crown Prince of Denmark. It is characteristic of the man 
that he refused to seal it with a wafer, but called for wax and 
candle, ‘because it was no time, he said, ‘to appear hurried 
and formal.’ It was as follows :—‘ Vice-Admiral Lord Nelson 
has been commanded to spare Denmark when she no longer 
resists, The line of defence which covers her shores has struck 
to the British flag ; but if the firing is continued on the part of 
Denmark, he must set on fire all the prizes he has taken, with- 
out having the power of saving the brave men who have so 
nobly defended them. 

In about half-an-hour the Danish adjutant-general brought 
a reply from the Crown Prince. The interval must have been 
one of intense anxiety to Nelson, for the British ships bore 
terrible signs of the severity of the Danish cannonade, and he 
knew that, even if unopposed, it would be an arduous and a 
hazardous task to get them clear of the shoals. In his reply the 
Crown Prince desired to know the British admiral’s object in 
sending a flag of truce, and was soon made to understand that 
his object was humanity. He was willing that hostilities should 
cease, on condition that he removed his prisoners out of the 
captured vessels, which he would burn or carry off, as he 
thought fit; and he added, that he should consider it the 
greatest victory ever gained, if it should effect a reconciliation 
between his own Sovereign and the King of Denmark. The 
firing having entirely ceased, Nelson lost not a moment in 
extricating his squadron from its dangerous position. The 
ships cut their cables, and ran out, but were so crippled as to 
be almost unmanageable, Four grounded on the sandhbank, 
but were got off during the night, either by their own boats, or 
by those of Sir Hyde Parker's division. 

‘The Battle of the Baltic,’ as the poet Campbell styles it, 
was fought upon Good Friday. The next day, according to 
arrangement, Nelsoti went ashore for an interview with the 


Crown Prince. The accounts of his reception by the populace 
te. 
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were wanting. Nelson himself told Fremantle that ‘he was 
hailed with cheers by the multitude, who came to receive him 
at the waterside.’ These might spring from the natural readi- 
ness of a large popular gathering to do honour to a great man, . 
and, besides, the Danish people heartily disliked the war with 
England, the French alliance having been favoured only by the 
Court and its hangers-on. After a negotiation which lasted 
nearly a week, an armistice for fourteen weeks was agreed 
upon. The Danish Government would have preferred a shorter 
period, but Nelson, with his usual frankness, declared that he 
required a sufficient time in which to act against the Russian 
fleet-——and he had his way. The prisoners and the wounded 
were sent on shore, ‘to be credited to the account of Great 
Britain, if the war were renewed. The prizes, with the excep- 
tion of one sixty-four gun-ship, were burned. 

This complete and remarkable success was not obtained 
without serious loss. We need not speak of the damage done 
to our ships, for this was repaired at the cost of the Danes them- 
selves ; but the aggregate of killed and wounded was not less 
than, according to the official reports, two hundred and fifty-five 
killed, and six hundred and eighty-eight wounded ; or, accord 
ing to a more detailed estimate, three hundred and fifty killed 
and mortally wounded, and eight hundred and fifty recoverably 
and slightly wounded. The Danes, as might be expected, 
suffered still more severely. The lowest figure given is seven- 
teen hundred killed and wounded ; and there were probably 
between three thousand and three thousand five hundred 
prisoners. Out of their grim array of eighteen ships of the line 
and floating batteries, thirteen were captured or destroyed. 

The forces engaged were not very unequal, The British 
ships brought into action seven hundred guns; the Danish, 
six hundred and twenty-eight. But the latter were supported 
by the fire of several powerful forts. 

On the 12th, having sent home three sail of the line, with the 
wounded, Admiral Sir Hyde Parker sailed from the Copenhagen 
toad with the fleet, and directed his course along the difficult 
channel between the islands of Amay and Saltholm—a tedious 
and dangerous navigation, as most of the men-of-war had to 
tranship their guns into merchant vessels, and even then 
several of,the former went ashore. Eventually, however, they 
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of Danes, Swedes, Russians, and Prussians, passed into the 
Baltic by this route. They had looked upon themselves as 
perféctly secure behind the barrier of ice which, in the winter 
months, closes the usual approaches to the Baltic. 

A demonstration before Carlscrona induced the King of 
Sweden, on the 22d, to make overtures for the accommodation 
of existing differences. Here Nelson, who had been detained 
in Danish waters, joined the fleet, under circumstances which 
are quite as illustrative of his energy and decision as any of the 
better-known incidents of his career. On the 18th, the Sf 
George, on board of which his flag was flying, having removed 
her guns to an American vessel, passed the two islands im 
safety, but was prevented by contrary winds from overtaking 
the rest of the fleet. On the following evening, Nelson received 
intelligence from the admiral that the Swedish fleet had been 
seen by one of the look-out frigates. Immediately he quitted 
the ‘St George, and, embarking in a six-oared cutter, set off, in 
the teeth of the wind and current, to join the admiral, though 
the latter was at a distance of twenty-four miles. ‘The moment 
he received the account,’ says Mr Briarly, ‘he ordered a boat 
to be manned, and, without even waiting for a boat-cloak 
(though you must suppose the weather pretty sharp here at 
this season of the year), jumped into her, and ordered me to go 
with him. . . . All I had ever seen or heard of him could 
not half so clearly prove to me the singular and unbounded 
zeal of this truly great man. His anxiety in the boat for nearly 
six houws, lest the fleet should have sailed before he got on 
board of one of them, and lest we should not catch the Swedish 
squadron, is beyond all conception. I will quote some expres- 
sions in his own words. It was extremely cold, and I wished 
him to put on a great-coat of mine which was in the boat,—“ No, 
Tam not cold; my anxiety for my country will keep me warm. 
Do you think the fleet has sailed?” “I should suppose not, 
my lord.” “If they have, we will follow them to Carlscrona in 
the boat, by God!” At midnight, however, Lord Nelson 
reached his flag-ship, the Z/epAunt, to the keen delight of the 
whole fleet. 

Against Russia, however, the arms of England were not to 
be directed. The closure of the ports of Russia against English 
ships was fatal to the pecuniary interests of her landowners, 
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A conspiracy was secretly formed against the Czar Paul, to 
whose blind idolatry of Napoleon the injurious measure was 
due, and whose half-insane fury had made him the terror of the 
whole Court. On the night of the 23d of March, the plotters, by 
virtue of their military rank, gained admission to the palace, and 
put him to death. This was a final blow to the Northern Con- 
federacy. Alexander I. was friendly to England, and settled 
with it in peace a convention which disposed of the difficult 
questions of the right of search and contraband of war ; to this 
convention soon afterwards Sweden and Denmark adhered. 
The Baltic fleet was ordered home in July. 


For the invasion of England, Napoleon had collected nine 
divisions of gun-boats at Boulogne, which were constantly ex- 
ercised in firing, boarding, embarking, and disembarking troops. 
These preparations necessitated corresponding measures on the 
part of the British Government; and Lord Nelson, at the latter 
end of July, was appointed to the command of a fleet of thirty 
vessels, large and small, to operate against the invasion- 
flotilla. An attack was made on the 4th of August, and 
another, by the armed boats of the squadron, on the 15th, but 
neither was attended with much success. Before the close of 
this first stage of the war, however, the British Navy had yet to 
render an important service to its country. A powerful fleet, 
under Admiral Lord Keith, conveyed a military force, under 
General Sir Ralph Abercromby, to Alexandria, and on the 8th 
of March successfully disembarked the troops at Aboukir Bay, 
A body of one thousand seamen formed part of the attacking 
force, under the command of Sir Sidney Smith. Their duty 
was to drag the cannon up the heights—a duty which they dis- © 
charged with their usual courage and alacrity. Covered by the 
fire of a flotilla of gun-boats and small armed vessels, the army 
advanced towards Alexandria; in the neighbourhood of which 
they were attacked by the French, under General Menon, on the 
2ist. A stubbornly-contested fight resulted in a complete vic- 
tory for the British, who, however, lost their veteran com- 
mander; and before the end of June the French general 
signed a capitulation, which terminated the French rule in 


Egypt. 
This humiliation strenethened a resolution already pes 
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Prospect of advantage, and the continuance of which, in the 
then temper of Russia, might break up that European settle- 
ment on which he founded all his plans against England. To 
obtain a breathing-time for such an organisation of France and 
stich a development of her resources as might enable him 
ultimately to resume the struggle with new and greater chances 
of success, he opened negotiations for peace at the close of 
1801, His overtures were cordially received by the British 
Government, which was also desirous of ‘husbanding the re- 
sources of England for the more favourable opportunity of 
renewing the war which would come with a revival of European 
energy.’ The negotiations carried on during the winter be- 
tween England, on the one side, and France, Spain, and Hol- 
Jand, on the other, were terminated in March 1802, by the 
Peace of Amiens, France agreed to withdraw her forces from 
Southern Italy and to leave the new Republics, which Napoleon 
had ‘created, to take care of their own fortunes. England 
undertook to surrender all her newly-conquered colonies, with 
the exception of Ceylon, and even to give up Malta, the key of 
the Mediterranean, to its former possessors, the Knights of St 
John. The peace was one of which everybody was glad and 
nobody proud ; but for a time the sense of relief from a pro- 
longed and costly struggle prevailed over the feeling that most 
of its dearly-purchased trophics had been abandoned. The 
King, with some sagacity, said to Lord Malmesbury, ‘Do you 
know what I call the Peace ?—an experimental peace, for it is 
nothing else. But it was unavoidable,’ 

The experiment was of brief duration, and had no satis- 
factory issue. Napoleon did not relax his vast military pre- 
parations, and as ‘soon as he had reorganised his armies, he 
openly set at nought the stipulations to which he had agreed at 
Amiens. Ignoring the temperately-worded remonstrances of 
the British Government, he decreed the annexation of both 
Parma and Piedmont, and despatched a French force to occupy 
Switzerland. To open the way to a rupture with England, he 
suddenly demanded the expulsion of the refugees whom she 
had sheltered in her liberal bosom since the outbreak of the 
Reign of Terror, and insisted that the British should evacuate 
Malta, of which it was known he himself intended to take pos- 

- session. It was obvious, moreover, that the immense arma- 
ménts he was collecting in the French ports could have.no . 
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other object than the invasion of England, as soon as a favour- 
able opportunity presented itself. . 

-In March 1803, the military measures of the First Consul 
had assumed such vast proportions that the British Govern- 
ment could no longer preserve a passive attitude; and steps 
were accordingly taken to bring the Army and Navy up to a war 
establishment. An insult which Napoleon deliberately offéred 
to our Ambassador at Paris fanned the hostile sentiment which 
had steadily been rising in the country; a threat of invasion 
kindled it into a flame; and after an uneasy interval of so-called 
peace—a kind of armistice of only one year and six weeks— 
Great Britain declared war on the 18th of May. By arresting 
all the English travellers then in France, Napoleon awakened 
among the English people a profound feeling of indignant con- 
tempt and antipathy. ‘If it had been Bonaparte’s object,’ 
wrote Sir Samuel Romilly, ‘to give strength to the British 
Ministry, and to make the war universally popular, he could not 
have devised a better expedient.’ Thenceforward the resolve 
was as universal as it was firm, that Englishmen against ‘this 
foe of the-human race’ should stand shoulder to shoulder, and 
rather ‘die in the last ditch ’—rather perish together, than ‘live 
to see the honour of the British name tarnished, or that noble 
inheritance of greatness, glory, and liberty destroyed, which has 
descended to us from our forefathers, and which we are deter- 
mined to transmit to our posterity.’ 


Napoleon returned to his old project of an invasion. Large | 


numbers of flat-bottomed boats, drawing only three or four feet 
of water, were rapidly built in the interim, on the banks of the 
principal rivers, and descending these to their mouths, crept along 
the coast to unite in the ports of La Manche. There they were 
to take on board an army of one hundred and fifty thousand men, 
with ten thousand horses, and four hundred pieces of cannon. 
Lord Dundonald informs us that Napoleon had become aware 
that any number of French gun-boats could sail along their 
own shores, under the protection of the batteries which bristled 
at every point of vantage; and though much ridicule has been 
bestowed on the ‘invasion-flotilla” he at least believes that, 
sooner or later, it might have been successful. That Napoleon 
was serious in his designs is now beyond doubt. The difficulties 
in his way he dismissed contemptuously :—‘ Fifteen millions of 
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population of England and France, ‘must give way to ferty 

millions.’ In the summer of 1803 he spent busy weeks at 

Boulogne, where he had formed his camp, and exercised them 

in various manoeuvres by land and water. He wrote to 

.Cambacérés :—‘I have passed three days in the midst of the 

-, camp and the port. From the heights of Ambleteuse I have 
seen the coast of England as one sees Calvary! from the 
Tuileries, One can distinguish the houses, and objects in 
motion. It is a ditch to be leapt over, when we shall have the 
boldness to make the attempt.’ 

To these preparations England replied after her own fashion. 
She increased her Army and her Navy, as a matter of cgurse ; 
but she did more: she raised in a few months—I had almost said 
a few weeks—a force of three hundred and fifty thousand volun- 
teers, who shouldered the musket or girded on the sabre with en- 
thusiastic alacrity,—a host of armed citizens, eagerly submitting 
to drill and discipline, and ‘united as one soul’ in a firm resolu- 
tion to fight to the death for the freedom and independence of 
their country. The roll of the drum was heard in every 

«village ; the musket-shot rattled against the target on every 
common. No doubt this movement, like every popular move- 
ment, had its grotesque and humorous aspects, on which the 
wit of the satirist might readily fasten; but it had also a 
chivalrous and heroic side—it was as noble and as generous a 
manifestation of the patriotic spirit as the world’s history 

_ affords. We are not here discussing the question whéther 
these regiments of half-drilled citizens could have offered any 
effectual resistance to Napoleon’s veterans,—though we imagine 
that an invader could not wholly have dismissed them from 
his calculations,—we are speaking only of the sincerity and 
enthusiasm to which their formation bore such irrefragable 
testimony. 

The invasion of England seemed imminent when, on the 
15th of August 1804—his birthday,—the Emperor, for Napoleon 
had then assumed the imperial title, reviewed at Boulogne the 
mighty army he had collected there. Seated on a magnificent 
throne, and surrounded by a brilliant array of marshals, 
ministers, and dignitaries, he distributed with a liberal hand 
the crosses of the Legion of Honour, and by stirring appeals 
kindled the military ardour of his troops. But no one knew 

3 2 The name of a hill near Paris. | ~ : 
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better than himself that his gun-boats and his flat-bottomed 
boats—all his preparations for the transport of his army—were 
and would be useless, so long as England retained the command 
of the Channel. And he proceeded to invent a series of in- 
genious combinations for dividing and dispersing the British- 
fleet, while the whole French navy was concentrated in the 
narrow seas. ‘Let us be masters of the Channel for six hours,’ 
he said, ‘and we are masters of the world’ The execution of 
his plan was delayed by the death of the admiral to whom he 
had entrusted it; but his alliance with Spain gave him the 
disposal of the Spanish fleet, and in 1805 he laid down a 
schéme of great ingenuity for uniting it with France, and 
crushing the British squadron which blockaded the Channel 
ports before the fleet off Cadiz could come to its assistance, 
He would then be free to throw his battalions on the English 
shores: 

In the great danger which now threatened her, England was 
glad to accept the proffered services of the little man, with the 
mutilated body and the noble soul, who, for some months, had 
been enjoying the retirement of Merton Abbey, in Surrey ; and 
every Englishman breathed more freely, such was the infinite 
confidence reposed in his genius, when it was known that the 
*hero of the Nile’ had hoisted his flag on board the Victory 
(Earl St Vincent's former flag-ship) as commander-in-chief of 
the Mediterranean fleet. With his characteristic tenacity and 
resolution he watched throughout the summer and autumn of 
1803, and far into the winter, the French war-ships assembled 
in the harbour of Toulon. That he ‘blockaded’ the French 
seaport Nelson refused to admit. ‘Every opportunity,’ he 
wrote, ‘has been offered the enemy to put to sea, for it is there 
that we hope to realise the hopes and expectations of our 
country, and I trust they will not be disappointed” In January 
1805 war was formally declared between England and Spain ; 
and while Nelson was struggling with adverse winds off the 
coast of Sardinia, the Toulon fleet, under Vice-Admiral Villen- 
euve, slipped out to sea, in order to effect a junction with the 
Spanish at Cadiz. Stress of weather forced the Frenchman 
back to port; but on the last day of March they again made 
sail, and were soon joined by the Spanish contingent, with four 
thousand. five hundred troops on board. The combined fleet 
numbered twenty sail of the line and ten frigates and corvettes ; 
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Nelson had under his flag only ten sail of the line and three 
frigates. 

Our famous sea-captain immediately conjectured Villeneuve’s 
destination, though he did not at first appreciate the full scope 

* of the imperial plans, and wrote to the Admiralty that ‘he was 
sailing after the combined ficet to the West Indies, and if he 
did not find them there would follow them to the Antipodes,’ 
But the enemy had the start of him by more than a month. 
He reached Barbadoes on the qth of June. There he was mis- 
led by false intelligence into a belief that Villeneuve had sailed 
for Trinidad, and he entered the Bay of Paria on the 7th, 
‘hoping and expecting to make the mouths of the Orinoco as 
famous in the annals of the British Navy as those of the Nile” 
He discovered his mistake, bore up for Granada, and on the 
gth ascertained that the enemy had passed to leeward of 
Antigua the preceding day. ‘ ‘ 

Rightly concluding that they were flying back to Europe, 
he sailed in pursuit on the 13th, taking with him the Spartiate, . 
a seventy-four-gun ship, the sole addition to the squadron with 

“ which he was so determinedly following up a superior force. 
‘On the 17th of July he came in sight of Cape St Vincent. For 
several anxious days he cruised to and fro in quest of intelli- 
gence; traversed the Bay of Biscay ; stood over, as a last hope, 
for the north-west coast of Ireland, buffating contrary winds, 
which consumed his impatient soul with anxiety ; and, hear- 
ing that they had not been heard of there, reluctantly gave 
up this wonderful pursuit—unequalled in its extent, swiftness, 
and perseverance—and joined Admiral Cornwallis’s fleet off 
Ushant on the 15th of August. On the same evening he re- 
ceived orders to return to Portsmouth.! 

At Portsmouth he at length obtained tidings of the combined 
fleet, with which Admiral Sir Robert Calder had fallen in, on - 
their return from the West Indies, sixty leagues to the west of 
Cape Finisterre (July 22d), Their force consisted of twenty sail 
of the line, three fifty-gun ships, five frigates, and two brigs ; 
Calder’s, of fifteen line-of-battle ships, two frigates, a cutter, 
and a lugger. Sir Robert attacked them, and after a four hours? 
action, captured two ships, an eighty-four and a seventy-four, 
and then thought it necessary to bring-to his squadron and 
secure the prizes. The night was spent by both fleets in refit. 
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ting. On the following morning the combined fleet seemed 
disposed to renew the action, and might easily have done so, 
as they had the advantage of the wind; but they never ap- 
proached the British nearer than four leagues, Sir Robert 
keeping such a course as could best protect the captured ships ~ 
and one of his own, which had been much crippled. At night 
the two fleets were about six leagues asunder, and next evening 
the French fleet had ceased to be visible. Sir Robert Calder 
was afterwards tried by court-martial, and severely reprimanded, 
for not having done his utmost to take and destroy every ship 
of the enemy. Half a century earlier his capture of two ships 
of the enemy would have been hailed as a glorious victory, but 
England had grown accustomed to achievements of larger scope 
and more significant issue. 
Nelson prepared without delay to start for the Mediter- 
ranean. Unremitting exertions were made to equip the ships 
_ which he had chosen, and especially to refit the Victory, which 
was again to carry his fag. He had been spending a few weeks 
at Merton to recruit his shattered health; but at the sound of | 
approaching battle, all his old energy and animation revived. 
He looked forward with intense satisfaction to encountering the 
joint armada of France and Spain. ‘Depend upon it,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘1 shal! give M. Villeneuve a sound drubbing’ Dur- 
ing the few weeks alowed for preparation he formed his plan of 
attack; and Earl Sidmouth has left it on record that, in the 
course of a visit he received from the hero, three weeks before 
the battle of Trafalgar, he described his intended manceuvres 
with bits of paper on a table, exactly as they were afterwards 
carried out. But if confident of victory, he was not without a 
presentiment of his own fate. After the battle of the Nile, Sir 
Benjamin Hallowell had caused a coffin to be made out of the 
mainmast of the Orient, and had presented it to the admiral. 
Nelson now gave directions that its history should be engraved 
upon its lid, remarking that he should probably want it on his 
return. On the 14th of September he arrived at Plymouth, 
where he became the object of a demonstration of popular 
enthusiasm wholly unparalieled in its circumstances and its 
intensity. The immense crowds that lined the streets knelt 
and wept as he passed along. They overwhelmed him with 
blessings. They felt that in a direct and specia) sense he wac 
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With a mighty cheer which had in it all the strength and pathos 

of a nation’s gratitude, -And the hero, touched to the quick, as 

well he might be, waved his hat as his barge pushed off to the 
- flag-ship—a last farewell to England. 


On the 29th of September, his birthday, Nelson arrived off 
Cadiz, and assumed command of the fleet. On the same day 
Napoleon’s courier arrived at Cadiz with orders for Villeneuve 

“to put to sea immediately. Nelson’s force consisted of twenty- 
seven sail of the line. Retiring to a station some sixteen 
leagues from Cadiz, he left two frigates to watch the harbour, 
and maintained communication between them and the fleet by 
a line of three men-of-war. Villeneuve, in obedience to his 
Emperor’s instructions, set sail on the 1gth and 2oth of 
October, with thirty-three line-of-battle ships, five frigates, and 
two brigs, to proceed to Toulon. A few days previously Nel&on 
had sent to Vice-Admiral Cuthbert Collingwood, his second-in- 
command, a memorandum explanatory of his proposed plan of 
attack, which, in general terms, may be described as a scientific 
development of Rodney’s manceuvre of ‘breaking the line.’ 
The fleet was to move forward in two divisions, with an 
advanced squadron of eight of the fastest two-deckers. Col- 
lingwood, at the head of the Ice division, was to break through 
the enemy about the twelfth ship from theif rear. Nelson, with 
the weather division, would strike at the centre; and the 
advanced squadron was to cut off three or four ships ahead of 
the centre. The plan would necessarily vary according to the 
strength of the enemy, but its main element Was, that the 
British should always be one-fourth superior to the ships they 
cut off. ‘Something, he added, ‘must be left to chance. Noth- 
ing is sure in a sea-fight, beyond all others; shots will carry 
“away masts and yards of friends as well as foes. But I look 
with confidence to a victory before the van of the enemy could 
succour the rear, and then that the British fleet would be ready 
to receive the twenty sail of the line, or to pursue them should 
they endeavour to make off. If the van of the enemy tacks, 
the captured ships must run to leeward of the British fleet; if 
the enemy wear, the British must place themselves between the 
enemy and the captured, and disabled British ships ; and should 
the enemy close, I have no fear of the result. The second-in- 
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his line, by keeping them as compact as the nature of the cir- 
cumstances will admit. Captains are to look to their particular 
line as their rallying-point ; but, in case signals cannot be seen 
or clearly understood, no captain can do very wrong if he places _ 
his ship alongside that of an enemy.’ 5 

‘When, says Nelson, ‘I came to explain to the com- 
manders of the fleet the Nelson touch, it was like an electric 
shock. Some shed tears; all approved. It was new, it was 
singular, it was simple; and from admirals downwards it was: 
repeated, “It must succeed if ever they will allow us to get 
at them! You are, my lord, surrounded by friends whom you 
inspire with confidence.”’ 

On the rgth Nelson learned that his hope had been fulfilled, 
and that the combined fleet had put to sea. He concluded at 
once that their destination was the Mediterranean, and made 
all sail for the entrance of the Straits of Gibraltar. At day- 
break, on Monday the 21st, when about seven miles from Cape 
Trafalgar, the enemy was sighted at a distance of ten or twelve 
miles, Nelson was then upon deck, and regarded the stately . 
show with the victor’s prophetic eye. Signal was made to form 
in two columns and bear up to the eastward ; after which the 
admiral retired to his cabin, and at seven o’clock wrote down 
the following prayer :—‘ May the great God whom I worship 
grant to my country; and for the benefit of Europe in general, a 
great and glorious victory! and may no misconduct in anyone 
tarnish it! and may humanity, after victory, be the predomi- 
nant feature in the British fleet! For myself, individually, I 
commend my life to Him who made me, and may His blessing 
light upon my endeavours for serving my country faithfully ! 
To Him I resign myself and the just cause which is entrusted 
to me to defend. Amen! Amen! Amen!’ He wrote also a 
memorandum recapitulating the public services of Lady Hamil- 
ton, and bequeathing her as well as his adopted daughter to 
the generosity of his country. 

As Trafalgar ranks among the World’s Decisive Battles, and 
was the greatest of England’s victories at sea, it seems desirable 
to record the names of the ships of war which took part in it :— 


British Van, or Weather Column :— 


Victory, one hundred guns, Vice-Admiral Lord Nelson, 
Captain Thomas Masterman Hardy: 7¥%ératre, ninety-eisht. 
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Captain Harvey; Neptune, ninety-eight, Captain Fremantle ; 
Congueyor, seventy-four, Captain Pellew; Leviathan, seventy- 
four, Captain Bayntun ; Ajax, seventy-four, Lieutenant Penfold 
(acting captain) ; Orion, seventy-four, Captain Codrington ; 
-Agamemnon, sixty-four, Captain Sir Edward Berry ; Minotaur, 
seventy-four, Captain Mansfield ; Spartiate, seventy-four, Cap- 
tain Sir Francis Laforey; Britannia, one hundred, Rear- 
Admiral the Earl of Northesk, Captain Bullen ; Africa, sixty- 
four, Captain Digby. 

British Rear, or Lee Column :— : 

Royal Sovereign, Vice-Admiral Collingwood, Captain Roth- 
eram; Mars, seventy-four, Captain Duff; Belleisle, seventy- 
four, Captain Hargood ; Zonnant, eighty, Captain Tyler ; 
Bellerophon, seventy-four, Captain Cooke; Colossus, seventy- 
four, Capain Morris ; Achille, seventy-four, Captain King ; 
Polyphemus, sixty-four, Captain Redmill 3 Revenge, seventy-four, 
Captain Monson ; Swiftsure, seventy-four, Captain Rutherford ; 
Defence, seventy-four, Captain Hope; Phunderer, seventy-four, 
Lieutenant Stockham (acting captain) ; Defiance, seventy-four, 
Captain Durham ; Prince; seventy-four, Captain Grindall; 
Dreadnought, ninety-eight, Captain: Conn. 

Frigates :— 

Euryalus, thirty-six, Captain the Hon, H. Blackwood ; 
Sirius, thirty-six, Captain Prowse; Phade, thirty-six, Captain 
Capel ; Wadad, thirty-six, Captain Dundas; Pickle (schooner), 
ten, Lieutenant Laponetiére ; Extrepressante (cutter), ten, 
Lieutenant Power. 

The British fleet carried two thousand one hundred and 
forty-eight guns: The Franco-Spanish fleet consisted of thirty- 
three sail of the line, five frigates, and two brigs, and carrying 
two thousand six hundred and twenty-six guns. On the whale, 
the latter was one-sixth more powerful than the former. The * 
French commander-in-chief-was Vice-Admiral:P. Ch, Villeneuve, -~ 
with Rear-Admiral Dumanoir-le-Pelley and Rear-Admiral C. 
Magon as. seconds: the Spanish commander was Admiral 
Don Frederico Gravina, whose lieutenants were Vice-Admiral 
Don Maria de Alava and Rear-Admiral Don Hidalgo Cisneros, 
The French fleet numbered four eighties and fourteen seventy- 
fours ; the Spanish one one-hundred-and-thirty, two one-hun- 
Gredeand-twalvace (ask Ake Be Ge. cee Para 
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On this memorable 21st of October, Nelson came upon deck 
shortly after daylight. The day had long been regarded asa 
festival in his family, being the anniversary of his uncle (Captain 
Suckling’s) gallant repulse of a French squadron of four sail of the 
dine and three frigates, with only the Dreadnought, and two other * 

.men-of-war ; andthe hero of the Nile, ‘with that sort of supersti- 
tion from which few persons are entirely exempt,’ had often ex- 
.pressed a conviction that it would be 47s day of victory also. He 
was gratified at seeing that his prophecy was about to be fulfilled. 

The wind came up from the west in a fresh free breeze, and 
-a heavy swell rolled along the deep. The British were ap- 
proaching the enemy, but very slowly, for though the studding 
-sails were set, they did not make more than three knots an hour. 
Nelson occupied himself in visiting the different decks of the 
Victory, and addressing the men at their quarters, warning 
them not to fire a single shot without being sure of their mark, 
He wore his old admiral’s frock-coat, with the four ‘weather- 
starnished and lack-lustre stars always to be seen there.’ His 
-officers dreaded that so conspicuous an attire would indicate 
him too particularly to the enemy’s riflemen, as it was believed © 
that his life would specially be aimed at; but his feelings on 
the subject were so well-known, that no one dared to remon- 
strate with him. Ona former occasion he had exclaimed, ‘In 
‘honour I gained them, and in honour I will die with them 1” 

It was about six o’clock when Captain Blackwood, of the 
Euryalus, went on board the Victory. He found his chief in 
good spirits, but calm and grave; with none of that excita- 
tion which usually characterised him on the eve of battle. After 
watching for some time the manceuvres of the enemy, he asked 
Blackwood what he should consider a complete victory? He 
replied, that, considering the superiority in force of the combined 
fleet, and the gallantry with which they offered battle, he thought 
it would be a grand result if fourteen ships were captured. ‘1 
shall not be satisfied,’ exclaimed Nelson, ‘ with less than twenty!’ 
Considering that the Victory, both as the leading ship of the 
column, and as carrying Nelson’s flag, would, on going into 
action, attract a great portion of the enemy’s fire, and knowing 
“of how much value to England was the life of her greatest sea- 
man; both Blackwood and Hardy endeavoured to persuade him 
to allow the 7émévaire, then close in their wake, to forge ahead. 
Lard Ne'son. with a significant smile, replied, ‘ Oh. yes, let her 
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go ahead !” and the 7éméraire was hailed to that effect. ‘But 
at about the same time, Lieutenant fohn Yule, who then com- 
manded upon the forecastle, observing that the lee or starboard 
lower studding-sail was improperly set, caused it to be taken in 
for the purpose of setting it afresh. The instant this was done, 
Lord Nelson ran forward, and rated the lieutenant severely for 
having, as he supposed, begun to shorten sail without the cap- 
tain’s orders. The studding-sail was quickly replaced ; and the 
Victory, as their gallant chief intended, continued to lead the 
column,’ When the 7éméraire ranged up on the Vicéory’s quar- 
ter, with the view of moving ahead, Lord Nelson hailed her; 
and speaking with his usual ‘slight nasal intonation,’ said, ‘VI 
thank you, Captain Harvey, to keep in your proper station 
which is astern of the Victory? 

Having received the admiral’s last instructions, Captain 
Blackwood took leave of him, to return on board the Euryalus, 
Clasping his hand, he expressed a hope that after the battle he 
should be able to congratulate him on the capture of twenty 
prizes, Nelson answered, ‘God bless you, Blackwood, 1 shall 
never see you again.’ The admiral then directed that the Vic. 
tory should be steered more to the northward, and replied to 
Collingwood,—*‘ I intend to pass through the van of the enemy’s 
line, to prevent him from getting into Cadiz ;’ and as the shoals 
of San Pedro and Trafalgar were under ghe lee of the British 
fleet, the Victory signalled for every ship to prepare to anchor 
at the close of day. 

The preparations for battle had all been completed when the 
admiral observed that he must give the fleet something by way 
of fillip. After a minute or two’s reflection he said : ‘ Suppose 
we telegraph that “ Nelson expects every man to do his duty !"? 
The officer whom he addressed ventured to suggest the substi- 
tution of ‘England’ for ‘Nelson’ ‘ Certainly, certainly !' ex- — 
claimed the admiral delightedly ; and at about twenty minutes 
before noon up went tothe Victory’s mizzen-top-gallant-mast-head 
the immortal signal, ‘England expects that every man will do 
his duty.” As soon as its purport became generally known, it 
was greeted with three cheers from every ship in the fleet, exciting 
the greatest possible enthusiasm both among officers and men.! 


2 ‘The several flags of which it was composed were thus numbered :— 
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At noon, with a light wind just rippling the surface of the sea 
and a cloudless sun lighting up the ‘ magnificently stern? array 
of the hostile fleets, the action began by the French ship Fou- 
geux opening fire upon the Royal Sovereign, as she steered 
through their double line at about the twelfth ship from the rear, 
Immediately the three British Admirals hoisted their respective 
flags, and each British ship the white or St George’s ensign, 
besides carrying a Union-Jack at her main-top-mast-stay, and 
another at her fore-top-gallant-stay. At the Vctory’s main-top- 
gallant-mast-head was also waving Nelson’s customary signal 
on going into action, ‘Engage the enemy more closely.” The 
ships of the enemy, about the same time, hoisted their ensigns, 
and the admirals their flags, while each Spanish ship also hung 
to the end of her spanker-boom a large wooden cross, 

Ten minutes after noon, having reached a position close 
astern of the Sante Anna, the Royal Sovereign fired into her 
with guns double-shotted, and with such precision as to kill or 
wound (it is said) nearly four hundred of her crew, and to dis- 
able fourteen of her guns. With her starboard broadside, 
similarly charged, but not to the same effect, owing to the dis- 
tance and the smoke, she raked the Fougeux. It was just as 
the Royal Sovereign was passing between these two hostile ships, 
that Collingwood called out to his captain, ‘Rotheram, what 
would Nelson give torbe here?’ And bya singular coincidence, 
Lord Nelson, observing his friend’s enviable position, almost 
simultaneously exclaimed, ‘ See how that noble fellow Colling- 
wood carries his ship into action !” : 

At about twenty minutes past twelve the Victory, on board 
of which Nelson was vainly but eagerly looking out for the 
French commander-in-chief, opened her fire on the enemy’s 
van ; and, almost a quarter of an hour afterwards, finding a gap 
through which she could pass, steered in between the Sanfis- 
sima Trinidad and Bucentaure, in the teeth of a tremendous 
cannonade. The French and Spanish ships perceiving that she 
intended to imitate the example of the Royal Sovereign, closed 
in like a forest ; a movement which divided the combined line 
into two sections, fourteen ships in the van, and nineteen in the 
rear, with an interval between them of at least three quarters of 
a mile. 

When within five hundred yards of the Bucentaure, the 
mizzen-topmast of Nelson’s flag-ship was shot away. A shot 
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also struck and smashed the wheel, so that the ship was obliged 
to be steered in the gun-room. Two minutes had scarcely 
elapsed before a double-headed shot killed eight marines on the 
poop, and wounded several others; whereupon the admiral 
ordered their captain to disperse his men round the ship, that 
they might not suffer so much as when drawn up in a compact 
body. Presently a shot that had pierced through four ham- 
mocks, and carried away a part of the larboard quarter of the 
launch, as she lay in the booms, struck the fore-beam bits! on 
the quarter-deck, and passed between Lord Nelson and Captain 
Hardy—a splinter from the bits bruising the latter’s left foot, 
and tearing the buckle from his shoe. ‘They both instantly 
stopped,’ says Dr Beatty, the surgeon of the Victory, ‘and were 
observed by the other officers on deck to survey each other with 
inquiring looks, each supposing the other to be wounded. His 
lordship then smiled and said,—“ This is too warm work, Hardy, . 
to last long,” and declared that, through all the battles he had 
been in, he had never witnessed more rash courage than was 
displayed by the Victory’s crew on this occasion.’ 

A few seconds later, as the Bucentaure slowly forged ahead, 
a large French ship was seen upon her lee-quarter, and another 
ship astern of the former, in the act of ranging up, as if with the 
intention of completely closing the admiral. Captain Hardy 
then pointed out to Lord Nelson the imprgcticability of passing 
through the line without running on board one of these ships. 
‘I cannot help it, replied the admiral; ‘it does not signify 
which we run on board of. Go on board which you please ; 
take your choice,’ So heavy and so continuous had been the 
fire to which the Victory had for some time been exposed, that 
she had already lost twenty men killed and thirty men wounded ; 
while her rigging and canvas were rent and riddled in all direc- 
tions. At one o'clock, the sixty-eight-pounder carronade on 
her larboard forecastle, loaded with one round-shot and a keg 
containing five hundred musket-balls, was discharged right into 
the Bucentaure's cabin windows; and as she slowly moved ahead, 
every gun of the remaining fifty upon her broadside, all double, 
and many of them treble-shotted, was deliberately fired in the 
same raking manner. ‘So close were the ships, says James, 
‘that the larboard main yard-arm of the British three-decker, 
as she rolied, touched the vangs of the opponent’s gaff: so 
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close, indeed, that, had there been wind enough to blow it out, 
the large French ensign trailing at the Bucentaure’s peak might, 
even at this early period of the action, have been a trophy in 
the hands of the Victory’s crew. While listening, with charac- 
teristic avidity, to the deafening crash made by their shot in 
the French ship’s hull, the British crew were nearly suffocated 
with the clouds of black smoke that entered the Victory’s port- 
holes ; and Lord Nelson, Captain Hardy, and others that were 
walking the quarter-deck, had their clothes covered with the 
dust which issued from the crumbled wood-work of the Bucen- 
taure’s stern,’ So tremendous was the fire of the Victory, that, 
in two minutes, the French ship lost nearly four hundred killed 
and wounded, and had twenty of her guns dismounted. Almost 
immediately afterwards the Victory ran foul of the Redoubtable, 
and at about ten minutes past one the two vessels dropped 
alongside of each other. But her engagement with this new 
antagonist did not prevent Nelson’s flag-ship from occasionally 
firing at the Bucentaure, and also at the Santissima 7 vinidad. 
The following diagram will roughly indicate her position :—~ 


+ Bucentaure. 


+ Trinidad. 
Redoubtable,+ + Victory. 


The battle was now at its height ; the dense clouds of smoke 
were incessantly but Juridly lighted up by the flashes of cannon 
and musketry; and with the crash of falling masts and yards 
mingled the cheers of the British seamen at every fresh indi- 
cation of coming victory. As was his wont, when the conflict . 
deepened, Nelson was light of heart and gay of spirit. His pin, 
as he pleasantly termed the stump of his right arv1, moved the 
shoulder of his empty sleeve up and down with the utmost 
rapidity—a sign, as we have already remarked, that he was 
greatly pleased, Captain Hardy, apprehensive that the star- 
embroidered uniform would point him out as a special object to 
the French marksmen, again entreated him to change his dress, 
and assume a great-coat ; but he replied that he had not yet 
time to do so. Meanwhile, the enemy maintained a very heavy 
and well-directed fire. Of.one hundred and ten marines 
stationed on the poop and quarter-deck, upwards of eichty 
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were either killgd or wounded. Lieutenant Pascoe was severely 
wounded while conversing with the admiral, and John Scott, his 
secretary, was shot through the head while standing by his side. 
Captain Adair, of the marines, almost at the same moment, ex- 
perienced a similar fate. This was about a quarter past one; 
ten minutes later, Captain Hardy observed a marksman in the 
mizzentop of the Redoudtable deliberately covering Lord Nelson 
—there is no reason to believe, however, that he recognised the 
admiral—and had scarcely time to exclaim,—‘ Change your 
position, my lord! I see a rascal taking aim at you!’ when the 
fata! bullet struck the hero. Entering the left shoulder, through 
the fore part of the epaulet, it penetrated the lung, and lodged 
in the spine. It is said (but this is doubtful) that the French 
immediately raised an exultant shout; and the marksman was 
as quickly brought down by a well-directed shot from Mr Pol- 
lard, a young midshipman of the Victory, who thus became his 
admiral’s avenger. ! 

Nelson fell upon his left side,—‘ exactly upon the spot where 
his secretary, Mr Scott, had breathed his last, and with whose 
blood his lordship’s clothes were soiled.’ Captain Hardy, ex- 
pressing a hope that the wound was not mortal, Lord Nelson 
replied,—' They have done for me at last, Hardy.” ‘I hope 
not,’ exclaimed the captain. ‘Yes; my backbone is shot 
through.” A sergeant of the marines and two seamen now 
bore their beloved chief, who covered His face and his stars 
with a handkerchief, that his crew might not be discouraged, to 
the cock-pit, where a brief examination revealed the fatal char- 
acter.of the wound. Nelson, remarking the change in the sur- 
geon’s countenance, calmly said,—* It is, 1 perceive, mortal’ ° 

Dr Scott, the chaplain, then came to attend him. Racked 
with physical agony, Nelson gradually lost his collectedness, 
and uttered incoherent expressions in reference to Lady Emma 
Hamilton and his adopted daughter. He frequently called for 
drink, and to be fanned with paper, making use of these words, 
‘Fan, fan!’ and ‘ Drink, drink!’ He kept constantly pushing 
away the sheet, which was his only covering; and an attend- 
ant was constantly employed in drawing it up again over his 
slender limbs and emaciated body. Towards the close, he re- 
covered the use of his faculties, and when Captain Hardy 
visited him, rather more than an hour after he had received 
his wound, he shook hands with him affectionately, and said,— 
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“Well, Hardy, how goes the battle? How goes the day with 
us?’ ‘Very well, my lord; we have got twelve or fourteen 
of the enémy’s ships in our possession ; but five of their van 
have tacked, and show an intention of bearing down upon the 
Victory. \ have, therefore, called two or three of our fresh 
ships round us, and have no doubt of giving them a drubbing’ 
‘I hope, continued Nelson, ‘none of our ships have struck, 
Hardy.’ ‘No, my lord, there is no fear of that’ Lord Nelson 
then said,—‘I am a dead man, Hardy; I am going fast; it 
will be all over with me soon,’ 

In a minute or two Captain Hardy returned on deck. Soon 
afterwards the Victory opened her larboard guns upon Rear- 
Admiral Dumanoir’s squadron as they passed to windward, and 
fired a few of her foremost starboard guns at the French 
Swiftsure, which was preparing to rake the Colossus, The 
concussion of the firing so affected Lord Nelson that, apostro- 
phising his ship, he exclaimed,—‘ Oh, Victory, Victory, how 
you distract my poor brain!’ Dumanoir’s ships passing on to 
the southward, and the Orton ranging up under the Swiftsures 
stern, the Victory ceased her fire ; and after an interval of about 
fifty minutes from the conclusion of his former visit, Captain 
Hardy descended a second time to the cockpit. He shook 
hands with the dying admiral a second time, and congratulated 
him on his brilliant, victory, which, he said, was complete, 
though he did not know how many of the enemy were cap- 
tured, as it was impossible te perceive every ship distinctly. 
He was, certain, however, that fourteen or fifteen had sur- 
rendered, His Lordship answered,—‘ That is well, but 1. bar- 
gained for twenty, and then emphatically exclaimed, ‘Anchor, 
Hardy, anchor!’ ‘*} suppose, my lord, Admiral Collingwood 
will now take upon himself the direction of affairs?’ ‘Not 
while I live, | hope, Hardy,’ cried the dying chief ; and at that 
moment ineffectually endeavoured to raise himself from the 
ped. ‘No, he added, ‘do yow anchor, Hardy.’ Captain 
Hardy then said,—‘Shall we make the signal, my lord?’ 
‘Yes? answered Nelson, ‘for if I live, I’ll anchor’—meaning, 
it is said, that if he lived until all resistance on the enemy’s part 
was at an end, Captain Hardy should then anchor the British 
fleet and its prizes. : 

He had lingered for nearly three hours, when the approach 
nf death hecame rapid and decided. ‘Doctor’ he said to his 
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chaplain, ‘I have not been a great sinner, and, thank God, I 
have done my duty!’ Then, as if asking a question in the 
hope of receiving consolation, he pathetically repeated, ‘ Doctor, 
I have not been a great sinner?’ And when Dr Scott was too 
much moved to reply immediately,—‘Have I?’ he eagerly’ 
interrogated. In a last access of pain he cried aloud and im- 
pressively, ‘Thank God, I have done my duty! Thank God, I 
have done my duty!’ These were his last words. Conscious- 
ness seemed immediately to desert him, and he passed away 
like one who gently falls into a profound sleep. 

‘We have lost more than we have gained, said George IIL, 
when the twofold intelligence reached him of the victory of 
Trafalgar and the death of Nelson. Men forgot his defects of 
character, his moral laxity, his occasional outbursts of petulant 
vanity, and his roughness of manner, remembering only that he 
was a great seaman,—the greatest, perhaps, the world has ever 
produced,—the one man who brought to bear upon war at sea 
a genius as bold and comprehensive as that which Marlborough 
and’ Wellington displayed in military operations on land. ‘I 
never saw so little public joy,’ writes Lord Malmesbury. ‘The 
illuminations seemed dim, and, as it were, half-clouded by the 
desire of expressing the mixture of contending feelings, every 
common person in the streets speaking first of their sorrow for 
him and then of the victory.’ The day of the hero’s funeral, 
January 9, 1806, when, through streets thronged with sad and 
weeping spectators, the procession. passed on to St Paul's, was 
a day of such general and profound grief as England has 
seldom known. To this feeling one of our minor poets has 
given expression in verse, which the force of a true emotion 
raises above the writer’s ordinary level :— 

* To thy country thou cam’st back, 
Thou, conqueror, to triumphal Albion cam’st 
Acorse. I saw before thy hearse pass on 
The comrades of thy perils and renown, 
The frequent tear upon their dauntless breasts 
Fell. 1 beheld the pomp thick gathered round 
The trophied car that bore thy graced remains 
Through armed ranks, and a nation gazing on. 
Bright glowed the sun, and not a cloud distained 
Heaven's arch of gold ; but all was gloom beneath. 
A holy and unutterable pang 
Thrilled on the soul. Awe and mute anenich fell 
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Onall. Yet high the public bosom throbbed 
* With triumph,’ 

It is needless for us to attempt any formal eulogium upon 
the hero of Aboukir, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar. His fame is 
part and parcel of the glory of England, who, among all her 
illustrious worthies, never had one whom she loved so well. 
For he was thoroughly English in his genius, his virtues, his 
faults, even in his antipathies. His patriotism was so unselfish, 
his loyalty so ardent, his courage so audacious; there was in 
that weak and diminutive body such a soul of fire, that every- 

. body was irresistibly attracted to him and inspired by the im- 
pulses which governed his own mind. The people did not love 
him the less for his errors ; it may be doubted whether they did 
not love him the more, for there was a superficial romance 
about his connection with Lady Emma Hamilton, which, 

‘undoubtedly, touched the popular imagination. He was their 
Nelson; not the Nelson of the Court or the aristocracy, but 
the Nelson of the people of England. 

Nelson was no common man. He was not simply a brave ~ 
and dashing seaman; he was a consummate naval tactician, 
and never before or since has our country given birth to an 
officer who so thoroughly understood the management of great 
fleets. He was the Napoleon of the British Navy, and revolu- 
tionised the principles of ocean warfare. All his victories were 
won over considerably superior forces, some of them in the face 
of obstacles which any but a man of genius, delighting in the 
impossible, would have deemed insuperable. Though greedy 
of glory, he was incapable of selfishness ; he was always eager 
to acknowledge the services of those who fought under him. 
Though a firm disciplinarian, he never wearied his men with 
injudicious res@aints or useless orders. No admiral, except 
Lord St Vincent, ever equatied him in the successful formation 
of a school of intelligent officers. Men bred up under his eye 
were fit to go anywhere or do anything ; were capable of the 
greatest achievements, for insensibly they became imbued with 
his own spirit, and learned those great lessons which his career 
was continually teaching. 

Mr R. L. Stevenson justly says of our hero. that, in deed as 
in speech, he. was ‘intuitive and impetuous.’ He did not so 


much work out his conclusions as jump at them. His genius 
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traditions and fossilised conventionalities ; it spurned ‘the 
restraints of the profession’ with as much ardour as it blazed . 
out against the opposition of the enemy. It was a bold, an 
independent, a self-reliant, and a fervid genius, which no 
danger or difficulty could subdue, which was never in want of 
expedients or resources. At the fight off Cape St Vincent, 
Nelson, without waiting for orders, seized the moment of victory, 
breaking loose from the rigid array of battle, and sweeping 
down upon the enemy with an “dan which inspired his own side 
as much as it discouraged the other. At Copenhagen he ig- 
nored Sir Hyde Parker's weak signal of recall; and in this 
masterful insubordination he was justified by his confidence in 
his capacity to do great things. Among fighting-men he was 
what a Shelley or a Rousseau is among geniuses of a different 
order : a fervid, original, passionate being ; a man preyed on 
by his own consciousness of power and intensity of feeling; a 
beacon-fire requiring a hill to itsélf, and for which there is not 
room in hearths and fireplaces.’ 

All his sayings were in keeping with his fiery, romantic, in- 
vincible spirit—the spirit of one of Plutarch’s heroes, or rather, 
perhaps, of one of the Paladins of chivalrous legend. ‘When 
in doubt, fight !’ he said to young Lord Cochrane, afterwards a 
naval commander of the true Nelson school. .. . ‘Victory, or 
Westminster Abbey!’ . . . ‘Laurel or cypress !’... ‘Eng- 
land expects every man to do his duty!’ His hatred of the 
French was like that of the Crusader of old for the Moslem—it 
amounted almost to a religion. It gave a fierce defiant glow to 
his patriotism, and responded with peculiar quickness of touch 
to the emotions of a people then engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle with a great military empire. He had a wonderful 
faculty for kindling love, and confidence, and devotion ; there 
was not an English sailor who would have refused to follow 
wherever Nelson led. His capacity for command cannot be 
doubted. The completeness of his victories, is, of course, the 
most striking thing about them. He did something more than 
@efeat an enemy’s fleet, he destroyed it, and hence it is—because 
of all he did, and ail he was—that Nelson to this, day remains 
the one sea-captain who, above and before all others, is fondly 
cherished in the great true heart of England.’ 


1 The great blot on his character is his connection with Lady Hamilton. Mor- 
ally this is indefensible ; politically, we are unable to see that it was objectionable, 
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‘Thine island loves thee well, thrice famous man, 
The greatest sailor, since our world began.’ 


‘We have followed the hero to his grave, and deposited upon 
it our humble memorial wreath. We must now turn back to the | 
battle which became the most glorious of his triumphs. 

Speaking of it in general terms, we find that some time after 
the first four ships of the British lee division had broken through 
the enemy’s array, between the centre and the rear, the remain- 
der, as they came up in succession, pierced the mass in various 
directions—it could no longer be called ‘a line ’—and challenged 
whatever opponent came in their path. Meanwhile, the leading 
ships of the weather division had begun to engage, in a similar 
manner, a little ahead of the centre. The battle raged its 
fiercest about half-past one. At three the firing showed signs 
of slackening, and at five it had wholly ceased. As it scarcely 
exceeded, therefore, five hours in duration, it must be regarded 
as one of the most murderous and destructive actions ever 
fought at sea. Of the fourteen van-ships of the Franco-Spanish 
line, including the Redoxbtab/e, three only were captured in their 
places ; the remaining eleven wore out of the line. Of these 
eleven, three were captured, and eight escaped ; four, by haul- 
ing to windward, and four by running for Cadiz.. Of the nine- 

_—“ teen rear-ships, twelve were taken (one of them was burnt), and 





or that it led him into professional or pol 1 wrong-doing. On this point we are 
wholly in accord with Mr R. L. Stevenson, in his delightful essay on ‘ British Ad- 
mirals and their Biographers : '—‘ The letter of public law was with him in all that 
he did in the Bay of Naples ; and his treatment of Caracciolo,—a man who had not 
even the excuse of being a Jacobin at heart,—was exactly what we should have 
expected from his known views, if no Lady Hamilton had existed at all. Carac- 
ciolo could not plead, and did not plead, that he was protected by Captain Foote’s 
capitulation, which Nelson had a right to annul, and which he annulled before it 
had begun to be acted upon. Again, Nelson Aad such authority over the navy of 
the King of Naples as justified him in ordering Caracciolo to be tried by a court- 
martial : and his execution followed from the court-martial’s sentence. Nothing, 
indeed, can be more shallow than the old illustration which would make Nelson at 
this time an Antony bewitched by a Cleopatra, Antony was a brutal debauchee, 
capable of energy on occasion, and not without parts; but in the long run loving 
self-indulgence above everything. Nelson was not only full of sentiment, but his 
whole heart and soul were in his public duty. . . If * brave Emma,” “ good Emma” 
as he called her, had endeavoured to divert him, say, from attacking the French 
fleet, and to make him turn ‘Irafalgar into an Actium, ‘‘ brave Emma” would have 
been put into a cabin below the water-line, with a sentry over her, till the battle was. 
finished.’ 

See, also, ‘ Despatches and Letters of Lord Nelson, by Sir Harris Nicolas,’ val. 
iii, App. 
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seven escaped into Cadiz; so that the total of French and 
Spanish ships captured at Trafalgar was eighteen, and four of 
those which ran away were taken by Sir Richard Strachan on 
the 4th of November. It would be an exaggeration to say that 

- the French and Spanish navies were annihilated at Trafalgar ; 
but it is true that they received a mortal blow from which they 
did not recover during the war. 

According to the official returns, the aggregate British loss 
amounted to one thousand six hundred and ninety (four hun- 
dred and forty-nine killed, and twelve hundred and forty-one 
wounded), six-sevenths of the whole falling to the share of four- 
teen out of the twenty-seven ships engaged, these being the van- 
ships of their respective columns, The loss on board each ship 
was as follows :—Victory, fifty-eight killed and one hundred and 
two wounded ; Royal Sovereign, forty-seven killed and ninety- 
four wounded ; Belleisie, thirty-three killed and ninety-three 
‘wounded ; Mars, twenty-nine killed and sixty-nine wounded ; 
Tonnant, twenty-six killed and fifty wounded ; Bellerophon, 
twenty-seven killed and one hundred and twenty-three wounded; 
Colossus, forty killed and one hundred and sixty wounded ; 
Achille, thirteen killed and fifty-nine wounded ; Leviathan, four 
killed, and twenty-two wounded ; Congueror, three killed and 
nine wounded ; Neptune, ten killed and thirty-four wounded ; 
Africa, eighteen killed and forty-four wounded ; Orion, one 
killed and twenty-three wounded ; Britannia, ten killed and 
forty-two wounded ; Agamemnon, two killed and eight wounded ; 
Afax, two killed and nine wounded ; Minotaur, three killed and 
twenty-two wounded ; Spartza‘e, three killed and thirty wounded; 
Dreadnought, seven killed and twenty-six wounded ; Swiftsure, 
nine killed and eight wounded ; Polyphemus, two killed and four 
wounded ; Defence, seven killed and twenty-nine wounded ; 
Thunderer, four killed and twelve wounded 3 Téméraire, forty- 
seven killed, and seventy-six wounded. 

The loss of the French and the Spaniards was never made 
known, but it must have exceeded three thousand killed and 
wounded, and seven thousand to eight thousand prisoners. 


One seldom mentions the name of Nelson without linking 
with it that of Collingwood. They go together as naturally as 
those of Johnson and Burke, Pope and Swift, or, to go back to 
antiquity, Damon and Pythias. Collingwood was not a man of 
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vivid and impetuous genius like Nelson; but he was a man of 
fine temper ‘and admirable conduct ; and the two famous sea- 
men were friends from early youth, served together in the West 
Indies, and fought together off Cape St Vincent. To Nelson, 
Collingwood was always ‘Dear Coll.’ Twelve days before 
Trafalgar, Nelson wrote to him:—‘We'can, my dear Coll, 
have no little jealousies ; we have only one object in view. No 
man has more confidence in another than I have in you, and no 
man will render your services more justice than your very old 
friend.’ Collingwood, on his part, fully appreciated the great 
qualities of his friend. Thus, of the battle of the Nile, he 
wrote :-—~‘ Clearly a victory has been won, and many are yet to 
come; but there never has been, nor will be perhaps again, 
one in which the fruits have been so completely gathered, the 
blow so nobly followed up, and the consequences so fairly 
brought to account.’ At need, he could stand up on his 
friend’s behalf:—‘It gave me much concern,’ he writes, ‘ta 
hear an opinion expressed by some that our friend, Lord 
Nelson, had not borne his elevation with the temperance of a 
wise man. But surely more was said about it than the matter 
warranted. He was at Plymouth when I was there, a fortnight 
since, and I.could not observe the slightest difference in his 
manner. ... How surprised you would have been to have 
dropped into the “Fountain Inn,” and seen Lord Nelson, my 
wife, and myself, sitting over the fireside cozimg, and little Sarah 
teaching Phillis, her dog, to dance’ 

Collingwood, as we have seen, led the lee column at Tra- 
falgar. On the morning of the day of battle, his valet says that, 
entering the admiral’s cabin about daylight, he found him 
already up and dressing. ‘He asked if I had seen the French 
fleet ; and on my replying that I had not, he told me to look out 
at.them, adding that in a very short time we should see a 
great deal more‘of them. I then observed a crowd of ships to 
leeward, but I could not help looking with still greater interest 
at the admiral, who, during all this time, was shaving himself 
with a composure that quite astonished me.’ The admiral 
dressed himself with great care, and soon afterwards, meeting 
with Lieutenant Clark, advised him to pull off his boots. ‘You 
had better, he said, ‘ put on silk stockings, as I have done, for 
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encouraged the men in doing their duty, and, addressing his 
officers, said,—‘ Now, gentlemen, let us do something to-day 
which the-world may talk of hereafter.’ F 

Lord Nelson signalled for the Royal Sovereign to pass 
through the enemy’s line at the twelfth ship from the rear; but 
Collingwood, perceiving that she was only a two-decker, while 
the tenth was a first-rate, carrying the Spanish admiral’s flag, 
so far deviated from the commander-in-chief’s order as to select: 
the latter for his antagonist. While they were running down to 
engage the enemy, the well-known signal was hoisted on Nel- 
son’s ship, ‘England expects that every man will do his duty. 
When Collingwood first observed it, he expressed a wish that 
the admiral would make no more signals, as they all understood 
what they were to do ; but when its purport was explained to 
him, he was surprised and delighted, and immediately repeated 
it to his officers and crew. 

Soon afterwards it was seen that all sail was being crowded 
on the Victory to give her the lead; and in a fine spirit of 
emulous ardour, Lieutenant Clavell begged permission to set 
the Royal Sovereign's studding-sails. ‘The ships of our line,’ 
replied the admiral, ‘are not yet sufficiently up for us to-do so 
now, but you may be getting ready.’ Accordingly, the stud- 
ding-sails and royal halliards were manned, and in about ten 
minutes Collingwood, catching Lieutenant *Clavell’s expectant 
look, bent his head, and straightway the weather-stained canvas 
hung from every yard and spar of the Royal Sovereign, which 
answered to the new impulse like a greyhound freed from the 
leash, and forged ahead with great rapidity, while her crew lay 
down on the decks and silently waited the battle signal. At 
this time the Kougueux, the ship astern of the Santa Anna, 
had dropped across the path of the British man-of-war ; but 
Collingwood immediately ordered his captain to.steer for the 
Frenchman and carry away his bowsprit. To baffle this man- 
ceuvre the Fougueux backed his maintopsail, and allowed the 
Royal Sovereign to go by, though not without rough greeting 
from her great guns. The admiral then directed that an 
occasional gun should be fired at her, so as to surround his 
ship with a cloud of smoke, and confuse the enemy’s aim. 

It was at this moment, when the RoyaZ Sovereign was a mile 
ahead of the nearest ship of her own fleet, and a conspicuous 
object to both friend and foe, that N elson, watching her from his 
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quarter-deck, made (as we have already noted) the remark to his 
captain,—‘ See how that noble fellow Collingwood carries his ship 
into action! “Andalmost simultaneously, by that electric touch of 
sympathy which unites all great souls, Collingwood exclaimed, 
—'What would Nelson give to be here!’ As he swept past , 
the Santa Anna, he delivered a crushing discharge of shot full 
into her stern, tearing it down as if it had been made of paper, 
and killing-and wounding four hundred of her men ; then, with 
helm hard a-starboard, he bore up alongside so closely that the 
lower yards of the two vessels were locked together, and the 
guns nearly muzzle to muzzle. The Spaniard, divining Colling- 
wood’s intention of engaging to leeward, had collected all his 
strength on the starboard side to meet him, and such was the 
weight of his metal, that the first broadside made the Royal 
Sovereign heel two streaks out of water. Her studding-sails 
and halliards were torn to tatters, and as a topgallant studding- 
sail hung over the gangway hammocks, the admiral called to 
Lieutenant Clavell to help him to take it in, remarking, with 
thrifty forethought, that they should want it again some other 
day. So it was carefully stowed away in a boat. 

Fifteen minutes had passed and no other English ship had 
as yet taken part in the action. Collingwood’s captain came 
up to him, and grasping his hand, exclaimed,—‘I congratulate 
you, sir; she is slackening her fire, and must soon strike!’ It 
had been, in truth, the hope and belief of the Roya/ Sovereigns 
heroic crew that they would have the honour of capturing the 
Spanish admiral, in the midst of a fleet of thirty-three men-of- 
war, before any of their own ships came up ; and though in this. 
they were disappointed, they received no assistance, except 
from the Selleisle, which poured a destructive broadside into 
the Spaniard as she passed on to do her duty in the battle. 
While suffering grievously from the Reyal Sovereign’s inces- 
sant and furious cannonade, and unable, at last, to do more 
than fire an occasional gun, the Sava Anna doggedly main- 
tained the desperate conflict, relying probably on the protection 
of her numerous consorts, which crowded round the English 
flag-ship like hounds about an ensnared lion, The Fougueux 
took up a position on her lee-quarter; another French two- 
decker lay across her bow, as well as two Spanish ships. But 
in the latter circumstance the Royal Sovereign found a decided 
advantage, as they could not fire without injuring each other. 
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Frequently descending from the poop to the quarter-deck, 
Collingwood went among his men, talking to them cheerily, 
urging them to aim carefully and not waste a single shot, 
encouraging and commending them, particularly a black man, 
who was afterwards killed, but who, while his admiral stood 
beside him, fired ten times directly into one of the Santa Anna’s 
port-holes. At one time the Fougueux lay so close upon the 
Royal Sovereign's quarter that the two ships almost touched ; 
but the English quarter-deck carronades were brought to bear 
on her forecastle with such effect that she gladly dropped a little 
astern, and from that position she kept up a raking and destruc- 
tive fire until the Zoxnant engaged and silenced her, 

At fifteen minutes past two the Senta Anna struck, just as 
the Royal Sovereign's mizzen-mast came down, quickly followed 
by her main-mast. Collingwood, therefore, summoned the 
Euryalus frigate to take the prize in tow and make his signals 
He sent Captain Blackwood to remove the Spanish admiral on 
board the Euryalus, but as D’Alava was prostrate with severe 
wounds, Blackwood returned with only the Spanish captain. 
That officer had already visited the Royal Sovereign to sur- 
render his sword, and on reaching her deck had asked one of 
the sailors the ship’s name. When told that it was the Royal 
Sovereign, he replied, in broken English, patting one of the 
guns with his hand—‘I think dat she should be called “ the 
Royal Devil !”’ 

On the death of Nelson being notified to him, Collingwood 
assumed the command, and proceeded to gather up the fruits 
of victory. Unhappily, he neglected to act immediately upon 
his dead chief's order, and bring the fleet and prizes to an, 
anchor. ‘Anchor the fleet !? he exclaimed ; ‘why, it is the last 
thing I should have thought of’ The dismasted ships were, 
therefore, exposed to the effect of a rolling sea, until, at nine 
o'clock, the admiral made the signal, which he should have 
made at least four hours earlier. Next morning, the 22d, the 
wind blew freshly from the southward 3 and Collingwood em- 
ployed the officers and men of such of the British ships as were 
most manageable in getting hold of thirteen of the prizes, and 
towing them to the westward. On the 23d the wind blew a 
gale, and the sea was so high that some of them broke their 
tow-ropes, and drifted far to leeward before they could be 
recovered, while others drove ashore and were wrecked. 
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To, sum up the results of the battle of Trafalgar, the French, 
out of eighteen sail of the line preserved nine only, and the 
Spaniards, out of fifteen sail of the line, lost all but six. Of the 
nineteen French and Spanish ships—including the Rayo, cap- - 
tured on the 24th—one was accidentally burnt, and fourteen 
were recaptured, wrecked, foundered, or destroyed; leaving 
four ships, one French and three Spanish seventy-fours, in the 
hands of the conquerors. The following recapitulatory table, 
drawn up by Mr James, may be of service to the reader :— 
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For his share in it he was deservedly raised to the peerage, by 
the title of Baron Collingwood of Caldburne and Hethpoole, in 
the county of Northumberland. He received the thanks of 
both Houses of Parliament, and the thanks and freedom of the 
Principal cities and towns of Great Britain. A pension of £2000 
per annum was granted to him for his own life, and, in the event 
of his death, of £1000 per annum to Lady Collingwood, and of 
500 per annum to each of his two daughters. No one will pre- 
tend that in these rewards the Government erred on the side of 
extravagance; and, generally speaking, it may be observed that 
we display a much greater liberality towards our military than 
our naval heroes. Compare the honours showered upon Wel- 
lington with those so grudgingly dealt out to Nelson ! 

It cannot be said, I believe, that Collingwood was ever so 
popular with the masses as Nelson or Rodney, or Howe, or 
even St Vincent. His name was not upon the lips of the 
public of his own day; and by the present generation he is 
-remembered, not as one of the ablest seamen and most ex- 
perienced officers in the British Navy, but rather as Nelson’s 
friend and his second at Trafalgar. Fortune, to be sure, was 
not kind to him. He never commanded a fleet in battle, never 
captured an enemy’s ship in single combat, led no dashing 
boat attack, made no interesting or important capture; and it 
is of such conspicuous services as these that the multitude take 
account. Nor had he any of those more romantic and showy 
qualities—that dash and vivacity of action, that vividness of 
language—which attract the public attention. He was a man 
of talent, and not a man of genius ;—that, to be frank, is the 
difference between him and Nelson. His honourably useful 
career as captain, commodore, and second in command,—his 
merits as an enlightened disciplinarian and a practical seaman, 
his vigilant discharge of the laborious duty which devolves on 
the chief of a blockading squadron,—would necessarily pass 
unnoticed by the crowd. Fortune, we repeat, was not kind to 
Collingwood. He never had independent command until after 
the victory of Trafalgar, which inflicted a crushing blow on.the 
naval power of the enemy, and left him no chance of winning 
the glory that is always to be acquired by successful battle. 
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mander-in-chief in the Mediterranean station, it fell to his duty 
to maintaii the friendly political relations existing between 
England and the Powers whose territories border on the 
Mediterranean. From the rest of Europe, Great Britain was 
virtually excluded by the Napoleonic system, which had bound 
together France, Prussia, Austria, Russia, and Sweden in alli- 
ance against her. It was all the more needful, therefore, that 
her intercourse with Naples and Sicily should not be inter- 
* rupted, nor her commerce with the African states. Colling- 
wood’s task was delicate and difficult, but he executed it with 
tact and judgment; and a good deal of political sagacity 
marked his dealings with the Queen of Naples, the Emperor 
of Morocco, the Bey of Tunis, and other potentates and powers. 
At the same time he had to supervise the blockade of the 
enemy’s ports, and to watch the movements of his squadrons 
and cruisers—a harassing duty, which kept him constantly 
afloat, and gradually wore him out. Towards the end of 1808, 
we meet, in those beautiful letters of his which show that a 
British admiral can write like an Addison, with frequent al- 
lusions to his increasing bodily infirmities. Conscious of en- 
feebled héalth, and apprehensive of failing energies, he solicited 
the Admiralty to accept the resignation of his laborious com- 
mand, but was constantly urged to retain it, on the "ground that 
“no competent successor was available. He might well wish for 
“repose ; and with his literary and domestic sympathies he would 
have enjoyed repose, which Nelson, restless, impetuous, and 
wholly absorbed in his profession, could never have done. 
But for nearly five years after Trafalgar, he was constantly 
at sea, succouring and supporting feeble allies, watching the 
movements or counteracting the projects of formidable enemies, 
and keeping his fleet in a condition of -perfect readiness for 
any service that might be required of it. To this arduous and 
prolonged labour was due the disease which killed him; an 
aggravated form of dyspepsia, inducing inanition and feeble- 
ness. But his mental vigour was unimpaired, and in the 
summer of 1809, the fleet, under his direction, carried on a 
series of brilliant operations along the shores of the Adriatic. 
“All our frigate captains, he writes, ‘are great generals, and 
some in the brigs are good brigadiers. They have taken seven 
- forts, garrisons, or castles within the last two months; and 
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are become familiar manceuvres. The enemy cannot stand a 
galling fire from the launch’s carronade, or a sharp fire of grape 
and musketry from the jolly-boat.’ 

When at Port Mahon, on the 25th of February 1810, he 
suffered greatly, and his medical advisers urging him to try 
gentle exercise on horseback, he went ashore for that purpose. 
But it was too late; he could no longer bear the slightest 
fatigue. Being warned that his return to England was his only 
chance for life, hé surrendered his command on the 3d of March 
to Rear-Admiral Martin. On the 6th he set out on his home- 
ward voyage; but so swift at last was the progress of his 
malady, that at six o’clock on the following evening he passed 
away without a struggle. 

‘Those who were about his lordship’s person,’ says the 
surgeon who attended him, ‘and witnessed the composure and 
resignation with which he met his fate, will long remember the 
same with wonder and admiration. In no part of his lordship’s 
brilliant life did his character appear with greater lustre than 
when he was approaching his end. It was dignified in the 
extreme, If it be on the bed of sickness and at the approach 
of death—when ambition, the love of glory, and the interests of 
the world are over—that the true character is to be discovered, 
surely never did any man’s appear to greater advantage than 
did that of my Lord Collingwood. For my own part, I did not 
believe it possible that anyone on such an occasion would have 
behaved sonobly. Cruelly harassed by a most afflicting disease, 
obtaining no relief from the means employed, and perceiving 
his death to be inevitable, he suffered no sigh of regret to 
escape, no murmuring at his past life, no apprehension of the 
future. He met death, as became him, with a composure and 
fortitude which have seldom been equalled, and never sur- 
passed.’ This composure was possible to a man who, in his 
dying hours, could truthfully say, that he had reviewed his past 
life, and that his mind was at rest. 

4 Cuthbert Collingwood came of an old Northumbrian family ; was born on the 
asth of September 1750; went to sea when only eleven years old; was made a post. 
captain in 1779 ; served on the West Indian station from 1783 to 1786; as captain of 
the Barfleur distinguished himself on the 1st of June 1794; made rear-admiral in 


3799; and vice-admiral in 801. His ‘ Correspondence’ is pleasant writing, from the 
Purity and beauty of the sentiments, and the grace of the diction, . 





CHAPTER IX. 


REIGN OF GEORGE III,—MINOR EXPEDITIONS— 
THE AMERICAN WAR, 


HIHE battle of Trafalgar was the last great sea-fight of 
the war. It established once for all the ascendency 
of England upon the sea; thenceforward no hostile 
fleet ventured to encounter a British fleet in open 
battle. But it is superfluous to remark that our ships and 
sailors continued to play an active and an important part 
against our enemies, until hostilities were terminated by the 
peace of 1814. Year by year our navy increased in strength ; 
year by year our superiority in maritime warfare was more con- 
spicuously demonstrated. It is not within our province to 
record the minor operations by which this superiority was 
secured and maintained : the expeditions against foreign settle- 
ments, the attacks upon the harbours and arsenals of the enemy, 
the engagements between single ships, the capture of French, 
Dutch, and Spanish colonies—the space at our disposal would 
need to be quadrupled, were we to attempt to bring them 
within the purview of our narrative. The result, after all, would 
be unsatisfactory, as it is impossible to avoid a certain monotony 
of similarity in the description of actions fought at sea; and the 
reader would weary of the repetition of familiar details, In 1805 
a British fleet reduced the Cape of Good Hope, and captured 
Buenos Ayres. In 1806 the rich island of Curagoa surrendered 
to a squadron of British frigates. In 1807 Admiral Sir C. T. 
Duckworth forced the passage of the Dardanelles, but was pre- 
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tion uflaccomplished, repassed the Dardanelles in the teeth of 
the Turkish batteries. . We might crowd our pages with epi- 
sodes such as these, which, after all, have but an indirect con- 
nection with the history of the Navy. 

One expedition there was, however, in 1807, which cannot 
be passed over without notice. The two Emperors of Eastern 
and Western Europe, of Russia and France—at one time bitter 
enemies—had become close friends ; and the hope of French 
assistance in the conquest of Turkey, induced the Czar to 
strengthen his alliance by the treaty of Tilsit. France thus 
obtained the disposal of the Russian and Swedish fleets, and 
she also counted on gaining possession of the powerful Danish 
fleet then lying at Copenhagen, and once more threatening, by 
this union, the ocean-supremacy which was the real defence 
of England, and the source of her power. Canning, who was 
then Foreign Secretary, obtained private information’ of the 
Imperial project, and the Ministry resolved on baffling it by a 
strikingly bold coup de main. 

Accordingly, in July, a formidable expedition was rapidly - 
and secretly equipped. It consisted of twenty-seven thousand 
troops, under General Lord Cathcart, and of forty sail of the 
line, frigates, and gun-boats, under Admiral Gambier. Arriving 
off Elsinore in the middle of August, Lord Cathcart landed his 
force on the 16th, and, crecting some powerful batteries, closely 
invested Copenhagen on the land side ; while from the sea Lord 
Gambier was prepared with his bombs, vessels, and gun-boats 
to co-operate. Attempts were made to negotiate with the Danes 
for the surrender of their fleet; but these having failed, the 
bombardment was begun on the 2d of September, and continued 

. with deadly vigour for four days. The Danish Government, 
with Copenhagen in flames, were compelled to submit, and 
terms of agreement were arranged with Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
The British troops were to be put into possession of the citadel 
and dockyard; all the ships of war and naval stores were to 


1 Lord Malmesbury, in his ‘ Diaries’ (iv. 399), writes :—‘ While this was passing 
in the North, a plan was formed here of surprising the Danish fleet. Ministers had 
received the most-undoubted information (and, strange to say, the frst information 
came through the Prince of Wales to the Duke of Portland in an audience he had in 
May) that, by the assistance of this fleet, Bonaparte intended to invade the north- 


east coast of England; and this came from Portugal, whose fleet. Bonaparte also 
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be delivered up ; and then, within six weeks, the citadel was to 
be restored to his Danish Majesty in the state in which‘ it was 
occupied, and the British army was to evacuate the island of 
Zealand. 

The navy delivered up, in consequence of this agreement, 
consisted of sixteen ships of the line, fifteen frigates, six brigs, 
and twenty-five gun-boats, besides vessels on the stocks. In 
the arsenals were stores sufficient to fit this fleet for sea. All 
the ships of the line and frigates were laden with masts, spars, 
and timber, and a.considerable part of the stores of this 
description was put on board the Leyden and the Inflexible, 
while some of the more valuable articles were stowed on board 
other of His Majesty’s ships. Notwithstanding which, sufficient 
remained to load ninety-two transports, with an aggregate burden 
of twenty thousand tons. 

‘No expedition, says Lord Malmesbury, ‘was ever better 
planned or better executed, and none ever occasioned more 
clamour.’ As Denmark was not openly at war with England, 
the transaction, to those who were ignorant of the real circum- 
stances, seemed a high-handed breach of neutrality,—an oppres- 
sion of the weak by the powerful; but now that the plans of 
Napoleon are clearly understood, no one will accuse the British 
Ministry of having done more than State expediency justified. 
We are surely at liberty to take away a loaded revolver from a 
man if we know that he is concerting with others to use it for 
our mortal injury. The verdict of all rational men must be 
identical with that pronounced by Wilberforce. ‘After much 
reflection, he wrote, ‘I am convinced that, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, the Danish expedition was just. It 
was absolutely essential to deprive the Danes of a fleet which, 
combined with that of Russia, would otherwise have soon 
conveyed a French army to Ireland or Scotland, or have forced 
us to detach to the north so large a proportion of our naval 
strength as would have left us open to attack in the south and 
west of the two islands,’ 

The year 1809 was the year of Corufia—the honourable 
victory which has to some extent concealed from observation 
the disasters of General Sir John Moore’s Spanish expedition ; it 
was also the year of the great naval success in the roads of Aix. 
Thomas, Lord Cochrane, was already a popular hero ; his dashing 
“bravery, his splendid seamanship, his audacious enterprise. had 
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induced the people to look upon him as one who might prove 
to be the. successor and equal of Nelson. Attached to the 
Mediterranean fleet, under Lord Collingwood, he had performed 
a series of really brilliant exploits in command of the Jmpférieuse 
frigate. His ultra-liberal politics made him no favourite at 
Court ; but he was so eminently the right man for a service 
which had to be performed in the spring of 1809, that the 
Admiralty selected him for it. Under the orders of Lord 
-Gambier, the commander-in-chief of the Channel fleet, which 
was then blockading the Aix roads, he was instructed to make 
an attack with fire-ships upon the French squadron lying there. 
Six line-of-battle ships and four frigates, with a gun-ship, 
were moored behind a boom, half-a-mile in length, in a deep 
channel, with a shoal protecting them on one side, and heavily 
armed batteries on the other. Having loaded some vessels 
with various kinds of combustible material, Lord Cochrane, on 
the night of the 11th of April, stood in to the anchorage with 
his frigates and fire-ships, preceded by the explosion-vessels, 
which, on striking against the boom, broke it down, and 
scattered destruction and dismay among the French squadron, 
Four ships of the line were taken where they lay at anchor, and 
blown up ; the remainder slipped their cables and ran on shore. 
When daylight dawned, Lord Cochrane signalled to his admiral 
that some more ships might be destroyed, but Lord Gambier, 
an excellent, though over-cautious officer, thought the attempt 
too hazardous, and finding himself unsupported, Lord Cochrane 
was compelled to withdraw. 

A graphic account of this achievement is furnished by a 
lieutenant of Marines who was present :— 

‘Our fire-ships,’ he says, ‘arrived on the roth instant, and 
were sent in the next night, each ship conducted by a lieutenant 
and five men; the ships were sixteen in number, and some very 
heavy ships. When they got in, the French ships cut and 
slipped, and nine sail of the line got on shore on the Isle of 
Aix, and the next morning we discovered them; the fire-ships 
having done little good, the small craft and frigates were ordered 
in to attempt to destroy them. The place where they lay was 
like their being in Portsmouth harbour, under the fire of two 
batteries, each of which had three tier of guns, of twenty-nine - 
park ail heauw metal+ the navioeratinn ta cet at them wac very 
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Just as we were sitting down to dinner on board the Revenge, 
our signal was made to go in and assist the gun and mortar 
vessels : our ship was clear for action in fifteen minutes, and in 
half-an-hour we were alongside of three sail of the line, when 
we opened a dreadful cannonade on them, which continued for 
an hour and a quarter, when the Warsaw, a fine eighty-gun 
ship, and the Agu/on struck to us. 

‘We were now in a very critical state ourselves, being in 
only five fathoms water, which was ebbing very fast; the, 
batteries on shore having got our length, struck us almost 
every shot for the last quarter of an hour; luckily, a breeze 
springing up, we got off into deeper water and out of reach of 
their guns, when we anchored again, and sent our boats and 
took out the prisoners, and set them on fire about seven P.M. 
At nine they were all in flames, and at two in the morning they 
blew up with a tremendous explosion, The French set fire to 
the Zonnidre, and the Jmpérieuse to the Calcutta, Three other. 
ships of the line are on shore, very much mauled by the frigates 
and bomb-ships ; some of them are on their beam ends, and 
but little chance of their getting off again. The captain of the 
Warsaw is on board our ship. He says they were bound out 
to relieve Martinique with troops and provisions. I went on 
board his ship after she struck, and the decks were strewed 
with dead and wounded—a most dreadful slaughter. We also 
lost several killed and’wounded, and our ship is much cut up in 
sails and rigging.’ 

The total loss of the British in this brilliant affair was only 
ten killed and thirty-six wounded. 

Lord Gambier, in 1810, was tried by court-martial, at the 
instigation of Lord Cochrane, for having neglected or delayed 
to take measures for completing that destruction of the enemy’s 
ships which his lieutenant had partially accomplished. After a 
careful investigation, he was acquitted. No doubt there was 
much to be said in justification of the prudent course he 
adopted ; but something more than prudence is essential if a 
man would do great deeds. And if Nelson had been in Lord 
Gambier’s place, the enterprise so brilliantly begun would have 
been carried to a glorious consummation. 


The ‘Orders in Council’ of November 1807, issued by the 
« Ministry of Perceval and Canning, declared France and all its 
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tributary states to be in a condition of blockade, and made all 
vessels subject to seizure which should attempt to trade with 
any parts of the world thus blockaded ; and all neutral vessels, 
either going to, or clearing out from, a hostile port, were 

“required to touch at a British port, and pay custom dues. 
Their effects have been thus described :—‘Taken in combina- 
tion with the Berlin decree [Napoleon’s famous measure], they 
interdicted the whole foreign trade of all neutral nations ; they 
prohibited everything which that decree had allowed ; and they 
enjoined those very things which are there made a ground of 
confiscation” The United States were the only great neutral 
power ; and, prior to the date of the Berlin decree, had been a 
large purchaser of British products. But when the Orders in 
Council still further restricted and fettered the commerce of 
neutrals, the complaints of the Americans became loud and 
incessant. Their feelings against us were further embittered 
by our claiming and exercising the right of search for British 
sailors serving on board American ships of war. In 1810 they 
made an offer to both England and France that if either Power 
would repeal its edicts against neutrals, they would prohibit 
American commerce with the other. Napoleon hastened to 
accept the offer, and promising to revoke his Berlin and Milan 
decrees, demanded that the United States should then redeem 
their pledge. In February 1811, therefore, they announced 
that all intercourse with Great Britain and her dependencies 
was atanend. This step was resented by the British Govern- 
ment, and the relations between England and America tapidly 
passed into what would now be called a state of tension, 

In May 1812 the assassination of Mr Perceval, the Prime 
Minister, by a madman named Bellingham, induced a great 
political change in England. Lord Liverpool succeeded to the 
Premiership, and Lord Castlereagh became Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. Almost the first important act of the new Cabinet was, 
on the 23d of June, to repeal the obnoxious Orders in Council. 
But, unhappily, despairing of redress, the American Govern- 
ment had already resolved upon war : Congress had voted an . 
increase of both the army and the navy; and in April laid an 
embargo on all vessels in American harbours. On the 18th of 
June an Act of Congress had declared America at war with 
Great Britain. .Six weeks later, and the news arrived of the 
revocation of tnt Orders which had provoked hostilities. 
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‘The declaration of war by America seemed an act of sheer 
madness ; for its navy consisted of a few frigates and sloops ;* 
its army was a mass of half-drilled and half-armed récruits, 
while the States themselves were divided on the question of the 
war, and Connecticut, with Massachusetts, refused tosend either - 
money ormen. Three attempts to penetrate into Canada dur- 
ing the summer and autumn were repulsed with heavy loss. 
But those failures were more than redeemed by unexpected 
successes at sea, where, in two successive engagements between 
English and American frigates, the former were forced to strike 
their flag. The effect of these victories was out of all propor- 
tion to their real importance, for they were the first heavy blows 
which had been dealt at England’s supremacy over the sea.’ 

- But these ‘victories’ could have had no such effect if their 
real character had been understood. Aware of the advantages 
to be gained by shaking the world’s belief in our naval invinci- 
bility, America quickly put to sea several powerful men-of-war, 
heavily armed and fully manned, which were, nevertheless, 
designated ‘frigates’ and ‘sloops.’ When the intelligence got 
abroad that an English ‘frigate’ had been defeated and cap- 
tured by an American ‘frigate’ or an English ‘sloop’? by an 
American ‘sloop, it was natural, therefore, that our enemies 
should exult over what seemed to be unmistakable indications. 
of the rise of a new Naval Power, which was destined to dispel 
the belief that Britannia rules the waves. But a careful and 
impartial examination of the American victories will show that 
in almost every instance they were won by a marked superi- 
ority of force. 

The first act of hostility between America and Great Britain 
took place almost immediately after the declaration of war. On 
the 22d of June, the President, Commodore Rogers, a ‘frigate,’ 
carrying fifty-six guns, four hundred and seventy-five men, and 
one thousand five hundred and forty tons, fell in with the 
&Gelvidere, English frigate, Captain Byron, thirty-six guns, two 
hundred and thirty men, and nine hundred and forty-six tons. 
A running fight between these ships was maintained for three 

1 In r8rz the naval force of the United States consisted of four frigates and eight 
sloops, manned by six thousand seamen, The British Navy comprised, of ships in 
commission, six hundred and twenty-one, viz. :~One hundred and two ships of the 
line, one hundred and eleven frigates, from forty-four guns to thirty-two, besides 


smaller frigates, corvettes, ships, brigs, cutters, bomb-vesselm etc. These were 
manned by one hundred and twenty thousand men_ 
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hours, when the superior sailing powers of the Belvidere en- 
abled her to escape into Halifax harbour. The Congress, fifty- 
gun frigate, was in company with the President, but took little 
part in the action. 

On the 13th of August, the American frigate Essex, forty- 
six guns, three hundred and twenty-eight men, captured the 
Alert, a sixteen-gun ship-sloop, carrying only eighty-six men. 
She had formerly been a collier, and was a slow sailer. Her 
crew were inefficient, and did not support their captain. 

August 19th.—The American frigate Constitution, mounting 
fifty-six guns (broadside weight of metal seven hundred and 
sixty-eight Ibs.), with a crew of four hundred and -fifty men 
(tonnage, one thousand five hundred and thirty-three), under 
Captain Hall, captured, after two hours’ hard fighting, the 
English Guerridre, forty-eight guns (broadside weight of metal, 
five hundred and sixty-seven Ibs.), Captain Dacres. The 
Guerritre went into action with only two hundred and forty- 
four men and nineteen boys, and lost fifteen men killed, and 
sixty-three wounded. 

October 18th.—After severe fighting for forty-three minutes, 
the English eighteen-gun sloop, Frofic, which had suffered 
severely in a storm two days before, was captured by the 
American eighteen-gun sloop Wasf. On the surface, this 
seems a case of equality of force, but the. wea/ strength of the 
two combatants was as follows :— 








| Featic. — | Wasp. 
1 
Broadside guns, . . 9 9 
Weight of metal,.. 242 Ibs. 268 Ibs, 
Crew, . “ . . g2 138 
Tonnage, . Fy . | 384 434 


The Frolic lost thirteen killed, and forty-seven wounded 
(two mortally). The Has had eight men killed, and about 
the same number wounded. After the action, the seventy- 
four-gun ship MorcHfers, English, hove in sight, captured the 
Wasp, and recaptured the Frode. 
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October 25th.—Action between the American frigate United 
States, fifty-six guns, Commodore Decatur, and the British 
frigate’ Macedonian, forty-eight guns, Captain Carden. ‘The 
relative strength of the ships may be thus formulated :— 





Macedonian. United States. 





Broadside guns, . é 24 28 
Weight of metal, . 528 lbs. 864 Ibs. 

Crew, . - : 3 254 474 

Tonnage, .  . : 1081 1533 





Though the Afacedonian fell a prize to the American man- 
of-war, there are few actions recorded in our naval history which 
more'strikingly bring forward the fine qualities of the British 
seaman. The resistance was desperate, and was prolonged 
until nearly half the crew were put hors de combat. Here is 
Captain Carden’s account of the engagement :— 

‘A short time after daylight, steering north-west by west, 
with the wind from the southward, in lat. 29° N., and long, 29° 
30° W., a sail was seen on the lee beam, which I immediately 
stood for, and made her out to be a large frigate under Ameri- 
can colours. At nine o’clock I closed with her, and she com- 
menced the action, which we returned; but from the enemy 
keeping two points off the wind, I was enabled to get as close 
to her as I could have wished. After an hour’s action, the 
enemy backed, and came to the wind, and I was then enabled to 
bring her to close battle: in this situation I soon found the enemy’s 
force too superior to expect success, unless some very fortunate 
chance occurred in our favour ; and with this hope, I continued 
the battle to two hours and ten minutes, when, having the 
*mizzen-mast shot away by the board, top-masts shot away by 
the caps, main-yard shot in pieces, lower masts badly wounded, 
lower rigging all cut to pieces, a small proportion only of the 
foresail left to the foreyard, all the guns on the quarterdeck and 
forecastle disabled but two, and filled with wreck, two, also, on 

‘the maindeck disabled, and several shot between wind and 
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water, a very great proportion of the crew killed and wounded, 
and the eremy comparatively in good order, who had now shot 
ahead, and was about to place himself in a raking position, 
without our being enabled to return the fire, being a perfect 
wreck, and unmanageable log, I deemed it prudent, though a 
painful extremity, to surrender His Majesty’s ship ; nor was this 
dreadful alternative resorted to till every hope of success was 
removed, even beyond the reach of chance, nor till, I trust, their 
lordships will be aware every effort had been made against the 
enemy by myself, my brother officers, and men ; nor should she 
have been surrendered whilst a man lived on board, had she 
been manageable. J am sorry to say, our loss is very severe ; 
I find by this day’s muster, thirty-six killed, three of whom 
lingered a short time after the battle; thirty-six severely 
wounded, many of whom cannot recover, and thirty-two slightly 
wounded, who may all do well—total, one hundred and four. 

‘The truly noble conduct of my officers, and the steady 
bravery of my crew, to the last moment of the battle, must 
ever render them dear to their country, 

«My first lieutenant, David Hope, was severely wounded in 
the head towards the close of the battle, and taken below, but 
was soon again on deck, displaying that greatness of mind 
and exertion, which, though it may be equalled, can never be 
excelled; the third lieutenant was also, wounded, but not 
obliged to quit his quarters. . . . 

‘On being taken on board the enemy’s ship, I ceased to 
wonder at the result of the battle. The United States is built 
with the scantling of a seventy-four-gun ship, mounting thirty 
long twenty-four-pounders (English ship guns) on her main- 
deck, and twenty-two forty-two-pounder carronades, with two 
long twenty-four-pounders on her quarter-deck and forecastle, 
howitzer guns on her tops, and a- travelling carronade on her 
upper deck, with a complement of four hundred and seventy- 
eight picked men. 

‘The enemy has suffered much in her masts, rigging, and 
hull above and below water. Her loss in killed and wounded I 
am not aware of, but I know a lieutenant and six men have 
been thrown overboard,’ 


December 249.—Capture of the British frigate Jaeva—Cap- 
tain Lambert, who was mortally wounded in the action, by the 
e 
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American frigate Comstitution, Commodore Bainbridge,: after 
nearly four hours’ hard fighting. 








Java. Constitution, 
Broadside guns, . o 23 28 

Weight of metal, 517 lbs. 745 lbs. 
Crew, « a 7 . 377 480 
Tonnage, . a . wae sae 





This action was fought off the coast of Brazil (near St 
Salvador), and was so obstinately contested—though the Java 
was very badly manned--that Commodore Bainbridge was 
compelled to burn his prize as soon as the crew and wounded 
had been removed. The /ava had no fewer than twenty-two 
killed and one hundred and two wounded—two mortally, five - 
dangerously, fifty-two severely, and forty-three slightly. 

February 24th 1813.—Action between the American Hornet, 
-twenty-gun sloop, and the British eighteen-gun sloop Peacock. 
The latter was sunk. 








Peacock. Hornet. 
Broadside guns, . . 9 10 

Weight of metal, 192 Ibs, 297 lbs. 
Crew, . 2 o a 110 162 
Tonnage, . r oan 386 460 





White off the coast of Demerara, in the afternoon of the 14th 
of February, the American sloop Hornet, Captain Lawrence, 
fell in with the Peacock, and, having obtained the weather-gage, 
began the action at about half-past five P.M. The Hornet ran 
her antagonist close on board on the starboe“d quarter, and 
kept up so heavy a fire that in three-quarters of an hour she 
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surrehdered by hoisting a signal of distress. Her commander, 
Captain Peake, and four seamen were killed, thirty-three officers 
and men wounded, and the ship was sinking fast, having six 
feet water in hér hold. She actually went down soon after- 
wards with nine of her crew and three American sailors, 


It was while the public mind of England was deeply dis- 
tressed by this unvarying record of disaster, that the action 
between the Sannon and the Chesapeake opportunely occurred, 
and restored the national confidence in the courage and con- 
duct of British seamen. 

Captain Philip Bowes Vere Broke, of the Shannon, was an 
officer of acknowledged merit, who, throughout an active career, 
had displayed high qualities of courage and conduct. It was 
his belief that British sailors, properly led and under reasonably 
fair conditions, were more than a match for the sailors of any 
other nation. In 1811, his ship, a fine thirty-eight-gun frigate, 
was ordered to the North American station. She was there 
when the war broke out ; and as the news of successive cap- 
tures of English ships reached her captain’s ears, he came 
eagerly to desire an engagement with an Amerjcan vessel, in 
the conviction that the Shannon would uphold the honour of 
the British flag. 

On the 21st of March 1813, he sailed from Halifax in com- 
pany with the Zenedos, x frigate of the same class, commanded 
by Captain Hyde Parker. Looking into Boston Harbour, the 
two captains were well pleased to discover there the two heavily- 
armed American frigates, Prestdent and Congress, ready for 
sea, and, notwithstanding the disparity of force, resolved to 
engage them, if opportunity offered. Meanwhile, by another 
channel, the Chesapeake, thirty-six gun frigate, slipped into port, 
On the tst of May a dense sea-fog prevailed, under cover of 
which the President and the Congress stole out of harbour and 
sailed away to the southward ; so that the British captains, 
when the clearance of the weather enabled them to resume 
their watch, found nothing to guard but the Chesafeake. As it 
was evident that the American frigate would not quit her place 
of refuge while the two war-ships remained on the station, 
Captain Broke, as senior officer, despatched the Zenedos on a 
cruise, with instructions to join him on the 14th of June, and 
then invited thé Chesapeake to come forth and try conclusions . 
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with the Shannon alone. To his verbal messages no answer 
being returned, Captain Broke addressed the commodore in 
writing :— « ¥ 

© ON BOARD THE SHANNON, June Ist 1813. 

*Srr,—As the Chesapeake appears now ready for sea, I © 
request you will do me the favour to meet the Shannon with 
her, ship to ship, to try the fortune of our respective flags. 

‘The Shannon mounts twenty-four guns upon her broadside, 
and one light boat-gun,—eighteen-pounders upon her main-deck, 
and thirty- two-pound carronades upon her quarter-deck and fore- 
castle, and is manned with a complement of three hundred men 
and boys, besides thirty seamen, boys, and. passengers, who 
were taken out of recaptured vessels lately. . . 

‘T entreat you, sir, not to imagine that I am urged by mere 
personal vanity to the wish of meeting the Chesapeake, or that I 
depend only upon your personal ambition for your acceding to 
this invitation. We have both noble motives. You will feel it 
as a compliment if I say that the result of our meeting may be 

_ the most grateful service I can render to my country; and I 
doubt not that you, equally confident of success, will feel con- 
vinced that it is only by repeated triumphs in even combats that 
your little navy can ever hope to console your country for the 
loss of that trade it can no Jonger protect.’ 

‘Favour me with a speedy reply. We are short of provisions 
and water, and cannot stay longer here, 

‘PHILIP BOWES VERE BROKE, 
*To Captain James Lawrence, U.S.N., 
of the Chesapeake.’ 


This letter was entrusted to one Captain Slocum, a discharged 
prisoner, but it never reached Captain Lawrence, for shortly 
after he had quitted the Shaxnon—which, with colours flying, 
stood in close to Boston lighthouse, and lay-to—the Chesapeake 
was observed to get under way; and, attended by a train of 
pleasure-boats, the occupants of which were prepared to applaud 
the anticipated victory over ‘the Britishers,’ she sailed out of 
the harbour. The Chesapeake was a fine frigate of one thousand 
one hundred and thirty-five tons, with a crew of three hundred 
and seventy-six men, and carried twenty-five broadside guns, 
which threw five hundred and ninety pounds weight of metal. 

- The Shannon (one thousand and six tons) ca:ried the same 
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number of guns, but they threw only five hundred and thirty- ' 
eight pounds weight of metal, and her crew, as we have seen, 
numbered only three hundred men and boys.” 

From noon“to five o’clock P.M. was occupied by the two 
frigates i in various manceuvres which brought them out to sea, 
Boston lighthouse bearing west, at a distance of about six 
leagues. The Shazon then hauled up, with her head to the 
south-west, and lay-to, under light sail, for her antagonist to 
come within range. She carried at the fore a Union Jack, 
and an ‘old rusty blue ensign’ at the mizzen peak ; while, in 
case either of these should be shot away, an ensign in the main- 
stay and another in the main rigging were all rolled up and 
stopped, in readiness to be cast loose. The Chesapeake was 
very gay with bunting: she had three ensigns flying,—at the 
mizzen royal masthead, at the peak, and in the main rigging,— 
while at the fore she displayed a large white flag, inscribed 
‘Sailors’ Rights and Free Trade’—a legend which, it was 

, supposed, would shake in some way the allegiance of British 
seamen, 

At twenty minutes to six the Chesapeake approached within 
about fifty yards of the Shannon's starboard quarter, squared her 
main-yard, and gave three cheers. Ten minutes more, and the 
first shot was fired by the Shannon, followed by a dropping 
fire, until at the thirteenth gun the Chesapeake struck into the 
dreadful game; and both ships proceeded to hurl broadside 
after broadside with furious energy. The marked superiority 
of the Skaznon’s crew in gunnery, in which Captain Broke had 
carefully exercised them,' soon became apparent, Every shot 
told; and the steersman of the Chesapeake being laid low, she 
fell away, so as to expose her deck to a terrible raking fire, 
which crashed in her stern ports, and drove the men from their 
quarters. 

Before long she showed signs of a wish to escape from the 
contest, and Captain Broke, therefore, luffed up nearer to her, 
until the two ships fell aboard one another. Broke ordered 
them to be lashed together; and calling for the boarders, he 
leaped upon the Chesapeake’s quarter-deck, followed by about 
twenty seamen. It was then about two minutes past six. At 
first they met with no resistance, but in the gangways about 


1 Twice a wegk the men fired at a target ; and to encourage them, Captain Broke 
gave a pound of tIbacco to every man who put a shot through the bull’s-eye, 


a . 
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thirty Americans were collected, and a brief struggle ensued. 
British cutlasses, however, soon drove them towards the fore- 
castle. Some attempted to escape down the fore-hatchway, 
others fled over the bow, and several jumped into the sea. The 
remainder gave up their arms, and acknowledged themselves 
prisoners. 

Lieutenants Watt and Falkiner, with a party of marines and 
seamen, supported Captain Broke in his gallant enterprise. Just 
as Lieutenant Watt stepped on the Chesapeake’s taffrail, his foot 
slipped, but quickly recovering himself, he ordered Lieutenant 
Johns, of the Marines, to point one of the Shannon's nine-poun- 
ders at the enemy’s top. Lieutenant Falkiner, with his marines, 
during this incident, had rushed forward to oppose those of the 
Americans who were attempting to force a passage by the main 
hatchway ; while another party replied to the destructive mus- 
ketry which fell upon them from the Chesapeake’s main and 
mizzen tops. But two of the Shannon's midshipmen, with five top- 
men, soon forced the enemy from these advantageous positions. 

The Americans on the forecastle having surrendered, Cap- 
tain Broke placed a sentry. over them, and’ ordered the rest of 
his men aft, where the fight was still contested briskly. While 
he was issuing some necessary orders, the sentry cried out to 
him to be on his guard,.and the captain, turning -round, dis- 
covered that three of the Americans had treacherously re-armed 
themselves, and were on the point of attackinghim. He turned 
aside the pike of ome, and dealt him a blow in the face; but 
another struck him heavily with the butt-end of a musket, 
bruising his skull, and aimost stunning him. The third took 
advantage of his defencelessness to deal a blow at him with his 
broadsword, but was cut down and slain immediately after- 
wards by Mindham, one of the Skanzon’s A.B.’s. Mr Smith, a 
midshipman, Mindham, and another, now helped their com- 
mander on his legs; and: Mindham, while bandaging his 
wounded head: with a handkerchief, exclaimed, ‘Hurrah, sir, 
hurrah! Yondergoes up the brave old ensign over the Yankee 
colours !* 

It is a remarkable circumstance that this act of victory, this 
hoisting of the British fag over the American, should have 
proved fatal to the British first lieutenant, and that by the 
hands of his own countrymen. In his haste and excitement it 

_so happened that, the halliards being entanglec, he bent the 
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English fag below, instead of above, the American colours ; 
and the. Shannon's crew, observing the American ensign 
ascending first, naturally re-opened fire, and aiming their guns 
with their accustomed precision, unfortunately killed the gallant 
‘Watt, and four or five of their comrades, before the mistake 
was discovered and rectified. ‘ 

The final incidents of this famous fight are thus related by 
the historian:—‘An unexpected fire of musketry,’ he says, 
‘opened by the Americans who had fled to the hold, killed 
a fine young marine, William Young. On this, Lieutenant ~ 
Falkiner, who was sitting on the booms, very properly directed 
three or four muskets that were ready to be fired down. Cap- 
tain Broke, from his seat upon a carronade-slide, told Lieutenant 
Falkiner to summon the Americans in the hold to surrender, if 
they desired quarter. The lieutenant did so. The Americans 
replied, ‘We surrender ;’ and all hostilities ceased. The 
Shannon was now about one hundred yards astern of the 
Chesapeake, or vather upon her larboard quarter. To enable 
the Shannon to close, Captain Broke ordered the Chesapeake's 
mainyard to be lowered flat aback, and her foresail to be hauled 
close up. Almost immediately afterwards, Captain Broke’s 
senses failed him from loss of blood ; and the Stazmeon’s jolly- 
boat arriving with a fresh supply of men, he was conveyed off 
board his own ship,’ . 

This action was fought in about twenty minutes, and from 
the first the chances were all in favour of the British frigate, 
which was admirably handled by Captain Broke. 

The Chesapeake lost forty-seven killed, besides her captain, 
her first and second lieutenants, and eleven others, mortally 
wounded. She had also ninety-nine more or less seriously 
wounded. In all, one hundred and sixty, or upwards of three- 
eighths of her total complement. The Shannon had twenty- 
four killed and fifty-nine wounded—eighty-three in all, or two- 
eighths of her crew. The rapidity and precision of the firing 
on both sides may be inferred from the fact that, in twenty 
minutes, seventy-one men were killed on board the two ships, 
and one hundred and seventy-two wounded. That is, twelve 
men were killed or wounded every minute. 

The Americans, aware that most of the British successes 
against a superior force had been obtained by boarding, had 
hoped to repu%se any attempt in this direction by providing . 


‘a . 
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a barrel of unslaked lime on her forecastle, in order that its con- 
tents might be thrown into the faces of the boarders as they leaped 
upon the deck, But, bya curious instance of that ‘even-handed’ 
justice which commends the poisoned chalice to the poisoner’s 
own lips, one of the Skannon’s first cannon-balls struck the cask, 
and dashed the lime into the eyes and over the faces of the pro- 
jectors of this unusual expedient. 

As soon as both vessels had been refitted, Captain Broke 
made sail for Halifax, where he arrived on the 8th, and met 
with a cordial reception. Captain Lawrence was buried in the 
parish churchyard with all the honours his intrepidity had de- 
served ; but a few weeks later the body was removed, by per- 
mission of the British Government, to be interred in American 
soil. Captain Broke and his men were welcomed enthusiasti- 
cally on their arrival in England, having nobly fulfilled the pre- 
diction of the ballad writer—delivered some eight months 
before in doggerel verse :— 

* And, as the war they did provoke, 
We'll pay them with our cannon ; 
The first to do it will be Broxg, 
In the gallant ship the Shasnnon,’\ 

August 14th.—The British eighteen-gun brig-sloop Pelican, 
Captain Maples (in lat. 52° 15’ N., and long. 5° 50’ W.), fell in 
with the American twenty-gun- -brig-sloop Argus, and after a 
spirited action, which lasted three-quarters of an hour, carried 
her by boarding. The former had two killed and five wounded ; 
the latter, six killed and eighteen wounded. The comparative 
force of the combatants is thus given :— 





Pelican, Argus. 
Broadside guns, . . 9 10 
Weight of metal, . 262 228 
Crew, . . * * Tol 122 
Size in tons, : . 385 316 





3 Naval Chronicle,’ xxviii. p. 422, Captain Broke was refarded with a baro- 
+ netcy,for his services. : 
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September'5.—Action near Penguin Point, a few miles to the 
eastward.of Portland, in the United States, between the Ameri- 
can sixteen-gun brig Exterprise, and the British fourteen-gun 
brig-sloop Boxer, Captain Blyth, which, after thirty minutes’ 
hard fighting, surrendered. The latter lost her captain and 
three men killed, and seventeen wounded (four mortally). The 
American brig had her commander and a midshipman mor- 
tally wounded, one man killed, and eleven men wounded. The 
strength of the two combatants was as follows :— 





Boxer. Enterprise, 
Broadside guns, . ‘. 7 8 
Weight of metal, . 114 135 
Crew (men only), =. 60 120 
Size in tons, . . 181 245 


1814. March 28th.—The American forty-six-gun frigate 
Essex, Captain David Porter, which had long been cruising in 
the South Pacific, and had taken several prizes, was captured, 
near Valparaiso, by the thirty-one-gun frigate Pha@de, Captain 
James Hillyar, in company with the ship-sloop Cherué, Captain 
Thomas Tucker, under the circumstances thus described by 
Captain Hillyar in his official letter :— 

‘A little past three o’clock, on the afternoon of the 28th, 
after nearly five months’ anxious search and six weeks’ still 
more anxious look-out for the Zssex and her companion,! to 
quit the port of Valparaiso, we saw the former under weigh, 
and immediately, accompanied by the Cherué, made sail to 
close with her: on rounding the outer point of the bay, and 
hauling her wind for the purpose of endeavouring to weather us 
and escape, she lost her maintopmast, and afterwards, not suc- 
ceeding in an effort to regain the limits of the port, bore up, and 
anchored so near the shore (a few miles to the leeward of it), as 


1A whaler whgch had been captured, armed with twenty guns, manned with 
ninety-five men, and re-christened the Essex Junior. 
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to preclude the possibility of passing ahead of her without risk 
to His Majesty’s ships. ae 

“As we drew near, my intention of going close under her 
stern was frustrated by the ship breaking off and the wind 
blowing’extremely fresh ; our first fire, commencing a little past 
four, and continuing about ten minutes, produced no visible 
effect: our second, a few random shot only, from having in- 
creased our distance by wearing, was not apparently more 
successful, and having lost the use of our main-sail, jib, and 
main-stay, appearances were a little inauspicious. On standing 
again towards her, I signified my mtention of anchoring, for 
which we were not ready before, with springs, to Captain 
Tucker, directing him to keep under way, and take a convenient 
station for annoying our opponent. On closing the Zssex, at 
thirty-five minutes past five, the firing recommenced, and before 
I gained my intended position, her cable was cut, and a serious 
conflict ensued; the guns of His Majesty’s ship gradually 
becoming more destructive, and her crew, if possible, more 
animated, which lasted until twenty minutes past six, when it 
pleased the Almighty Disposer of Events to bless the efforts of 
my gallant companions, and my personal very humble one, 
with victory. My friend, Captain Tucker, was severely wounded 
at the commencement of the action, but remained on deck 
until it terminated, using every exertion against the baffling 
winds and occasional calms which followed the heavy firing, to 
close near the enemy. . . - 

‘The defence of the Essex, taking into consideration our 
superiority of force, the very discouraging circumstances of her 
having lost her maintop-mast and being twice on fire, did 
honour to her brave defenders, and most fully evinced the 
courage of Captain Paton and those under his command. Her 
colours were not struck until the loss in killed and wounded 
was so awfully great, her shattered condition so ruinously bad, 
as to render further resistance unavailing- 

‘Twas much hurt on hearing that her men had been 
encouraged, when the result of the action was evidently decided, 
some to take to their boats, and others to swim on shore: 
many were drowned in the attempt ; sixteen were saved by the 
exertions of my people; and others, I believe between thirty 
and forty, effected their landing. I informed Captain Paton 

. that I considered the latter, in point of honour, af my prisoners : 
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he said the encouragement was given when the ship was in 
danger from fire, and I,have not pressed the point. The Zssex 
is completely sgored and provisioned for at least six months.‘ 
and although much injured in her upper works, masts, and: 
rigging, is not in such a state as to give the slightest cause of 
alarm respecting her being able to perform a voyage to Europe 
with perfect safety. Our main and mizzen masts, and main-yard 
are rather seriously wounded : these, with a few shot-holes be- 
tween wind and water, which we can get at without lightening, 
and a loss of canvas and cordage, which we can partly repair 
from our well-stored prize, are the extent of the injuries His 
Majesty’s ship has sustained. 

‘There has not been found a ship's book, or paper of any 
description (charts excepted) on board the Essex, or any docu- 
ment relative to the number serving in her previous to the 
action, Captain Paton informs me that he had upwards of two 
hundred and sixty victualled ; our prisoners, including forty-two 
wounded, amount to one hundred and sixty-one, twenty-three 
were found dead on her decks, three wounded were taken away 
by Captain Dornes of the Essex Junior a few minutes before 
the colours were struck, and I believe twenty or thirty reached 
the shore ; the remainder were killed or drowned. 

‘Four were killed and seven wounded on board the Phebe; 
on board the Cherub, one killed and three wounded. Total— 
five killed and ten wounded.’ 


April 29th.—The British eighteen-gun brig-sloop Epervier, 
Captain R. W. Wales, on her voyage from Havana to Halifax, 
in charge of a small convoy, fell in with the United States’ ship- 
sloop Peacock, of twenty guns, Captain Warrington, and, after a 
contest of little more than an hour, was compelled to surrender, 
partly through inferiority of force, and partly through the mutin- 
ous conduct of a portion of the crew. She lost eight killed and 
fifteen wounded ; her opponent had only two men wounded. The 
Epervier carried sixteen thirty-two and two eighteen-pounder 
carronades, and a crew of one hundred and one men and sixteen 
boys —‘a disgrace to the deck of a British man-of-war’; the 
Peacock, one hundred and cighty-five picked seamen, and twenty 
carronades, thirty-two-pounders, and two long eighteen-pounders. 


June 28¢h.—“In lat. 48° 36’ N.,and long. 11° 15’ W., or there- ~ 


. 
a 
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abouts, the British eighteen-gun brig-sloop Recudeer, Captain 
Manners, encountered the American twenty-gun ship-sloop 
Was, Captain Blakeley. 

By one o’clock after noon the two vessels, which had sighted 
each other at daylight, were near enough to distinguish that 
each was an enemy; and while one manceuvred to gain, the 
other manceuvred to keep, the weather-gage. An hour later the 
Wasp hoisted ‘the stars and stripes) and fired a gun to wind- 
ward ; and immediately the Rezadeer, the colours of which had 
previously been displayed, fired a gun also to windward, as an 
answer to the challenge. At a quarter past three, being distant 
about sixty yards on the Was?’s starboard and weather-quarter, 
the Reindeer opened a fire from her boat-carronade mounted . 
upon the topgallant forecastle. This she repeated four times ; 
whereupon the Wasp luffed up, and began the action with her 
after-carronade and the others in succession. The Reindeer 
plied her guns with spirit, and a close and furious struggle fol-- 
lowed. 

After thirty minutes’ incessant cannonading, the Reindeer, 
owing to her disabled condition, fell with her bow against the 
larboard-quarter of the Was, which raked her immediately 
with terribly destructive effect, while the riflemen in her tops 
picked off the British officers and men in every part of the deck. 

_ At this crisis Captain Manners displayed all the qualities of the 

“true heroic character. The calves of his legs had been partly 
shot, away early in the action; yet he kept the deck, encourag- 
ing his crew by word and example. A grape-shot passed 
through both his thighs; he fell on his knees, but sprang up 
quickly ; and, though bleeding profusely, refused to quit his 
post. Observing the dreadful slaughter caused by the musketry 
in the American’s tops, he called out to his crew :—‘ Follow me, 
my boys, we must board!’ But as he climbed into the rigging, 
two balls from the /’asf’s main-top penetrated his skull, and 
came out beneath his chin. Placing one hand on his forehead, 
and with the other convulsively waving his sword, he exclaimed, 
*O God!’ and dropped lifeless on the deck! 


‘To live with fame 
The gods allow to many ; but to die 
With equal lustre, is a blessing Heaven 
“Selects from all the choicest boons of Fatg, 
And with a sparing hand on few bestows.’ 


e 
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Having lost, besides her captain, nearly all her officers and 
more than half her crew, the Reindeer became the prize of the 
Wasp, at about four o’clock. She was so terribly shattered that, 
on the following day, the American commander set her on fire, 
as no longer able to keep the sea. 

‘This may be pronounced,’ says James, whose account we 
have mainly followed, ‘one of the best-fought sloop actions of 
the war. The British crew had long served together, and Cap- 
tain Manners was the idol and delight of his crew. They were 
called the pride of Plymouth. Gallant souls! they wanted but 
as many more like themselves’ as would have brought them in 
number within a fourth of their opponents ; and the Americans 
would have had to rue the day that the Wasp encountered the 
Reindeer? 

More than half the Reindecr’s crew were killed or wounded. 
Out of a complement of ninety-eight men and twenty boys, 
twenty-five were killed and forty-two wounded, twenty-seven of 
the latter dangerously and severely. One of the seamen was 
wounded in the head by a ramrod, which, before it could be 

" extracted, had to be sawn off close to the skull; yet the man. 
recovered. After receiving this desperate wound, the gallant 
fellow, like his gallant chief, refused to go below, saying to 
those who pressed him to leave his gun,—‘Were all the 
wounded Reindeers as well able to fight as I am, we'd soon 
make the Yankee strike !” , 

The loss on board the Wasf was cleven killed and fifteen 
wounded. The comparative force of the two antagonists we 
show in a tabular form :— 








Reindeer. Wasp. 

Broadside guns, ° P 9 II 
Weight of metal, lbs., . 198 338 
Crew (men only), . . 98 173 
Size,intons, .. ‘ 385 539 





September ist—Refitted and manned, the Wasf, late in 
August, resume? her cruise, and on the 1st of September, in 
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lat. 30° N. and long. 11° W., fell in with the British eighteen- 
gun brig-sloop Avon, Captain the Hon. James Arbuthnot The 
two ships engaged at half-past nine P.M., lighting up the dark- 
ness with the repeated flashes of their guns. Early in the 
contest the Avon.had the misfortune to lose her mainmast, and 
the wreck of the sails and rigging falling upon some of her 
guns, her fighting power was seriously diminished. Shortly 
before eleven P.M., having lost many ef her officers and crew, 
and her commander being severely wounded, the Avon sur- 
rendered, but the British eighteen-gun brig-sloop Castilian 
opportunely appearing upon the scene, the American chose the 
better part of valour and ran away. It was impossible for the 
Castilian to pursue, as she had much ado to save the crew of 
the Avon from their sinking vessel, which went down just as 
the last boat pushed off from her. Qut of her crew of one 
hundred and, four men and thirteen boys, ten were killed and 
thirty-two wounded, 

The victorious Wasf, it may be added, never reached a 
port of the United States. It is supposed that she foundered 
when ‘she was off Madeira, between the 15th and the 3oth of 
September. 


July 12th—The British cutter Landradl, carrying four 
twelve-pounder carronades, and a crew of nineteen men and 
boys, under Lieutenant Lancaster, was chased in the British 
Channel by the.Ajnerican privateer Syxen; and, after a running 

. fight of one hour and ten minutes, gnd a close action, within 
pistol-shot, of forty minutes, compelled to surrender, with 
the loss of sevenmen wounded. The Syrez, which was armed 
with one Jong eighteen-pounder on a travelling-carriage, four 
long six-pounders and two eighteen-pounders, and manned with 
a complement of seventy-five men, lost three men killed and 
fifteen wounded. This ‘ plucky’ affair did honour to Lieutenant 
Lancaster and his gallant little crew. 


181s, January 13t.—On the morning of the 15th of 
January, the American fifty-six-gun frigate Presdent, Commo- 
dore Decatur, when off Long Island, was chased by the British 
fifty-six-gun ship Afajestice, Captain Hayes, and the forty-gun 
frigate Endymion, Captain Hope, the thirty-eight-gun frigate 
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six A.M. the Majestic fired three shots at the President, but, 
owing to the distance, ineffectually ; for the same reason, per- 
haps, they were not returned. As the wind grew lighter towards 
noon, the Endylwion began to leave the Majestic behind, and 
to gain upon the President, which, at two o’clock, opened a fire 
from her stern-guns. Hialf-an-hour later the Exdymion replied 
with her bow-chasers., Desultory firing continued for the 
next three hours, but it was not until six o’clock that the two 
frigates came to close action. 

‘At 6.45 P.M. the Prestdent hauled up, apparently to avoid 
her opponent’s fire. Profiting by this, the Zwdymzon poured in 
two raking broadsides, then hauled up also, and again placed 
herself on the President's starboard quarter. From 7.18 to 7.25 
the President did not return a shot to the vigorous fire still 
maintained by the Zxdymfon. Recommencing then, the 
President shot away the Endymion’s main-topmast studding- 
sail and main-brace, and at 7.32 hauled suddenly to the wind, 
as if to try the strength of her antagonist’s masts. Having no 
fear for these, the Eudymion trimmed sails, and, hauling up, 
bestowed another raking fire, to which the President, now 
evidently much shattered, replied with a discharge from one 
stern gun, In ten minutes the American frigate kept more 
away, firing only at intervals, and at 7.58 ceased altogether, 
and showed, or appeared to show, a light. Conceiving that the 
President had struck, the Endymion also ceased firing, and 
began to bend new sails, her present ones having been cut into 
ribands by the Preszdent’s bar and chain shot, one of which had 
torn away twelve or fourteen cloths of her foresail, stripping it 
almost from the yard. , 

‘While the Zxdymion was thus compelled to drop astern, 
the Preszdent continued her course to the eastward, under a 
crowd of canvas, much relieved, no doubt, by the absence of 
the former. At 11.15 P.M. the Povtone gained a position upon 
the President’s larboard quarter, and, luffing up, fired her star- 
board broadside, but did little or no damage. The President 
immediately shortened sail and luffed up also, as if to pour a 
broadside into the Pomone. Instead of that, however, the 
American frigate hailed that she had surrendered, and hoisted 
a light in her mizzen-rigging. Not hearing the hail, and mis- 
taking the object of the light, the Posone fired a second broad- 
side, acknowleiged to have been as ineffectual as the first. . 
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On this the President luffed up still sharper, as if to lay the 
Pomone,.on board, ard instantly hauled down her light, again 
hailing that she had surrendered. At this time the 7enedos, 
which had been hailed by the Zxdymzon and informed that her 
only two boats were destroyed, ranged up on the President's 
starboard side, and hailing, was answered :—“ The American 
frigate President : we have surrendered.” Captain Parker im- 
mediately sent a boat and took possession, as did, nearly at 
the same moment, Captain Lumley of the Pomone. At a few 
minutes before nine P.M., having in the short space of fifty-four 
minutes “repaired her running rigging and refitted,” the Endy- 
mion went again in chase, as fresh as when she began the 
action, At 5 the Endymion was hailed by the Tenedos, and 
was-not very far astern of the latter at 11.30 P.M. when the 
President struck.* 

The loss on board the President was thirty-five killed and. 
seventy wounded ; on board the Zydymton, eleven killed and- 
fourteeh wounded. Though the American frigate surrendered 
to the Pomone, the honour of the contest belongs to the Exdy- 
mion, and it is by no means improbable that the latter, without 
help, would have subdued her big opponent. The comparative 
strength of the two frigates was as follows :-— 





Endymion. | President. 





Broadside guns, bs ero te 24 28 

Weight of metal, lbs., . . 664 852 
Crew (men only), . . . 319 465 
Size, tons, - . . 2 . 1277 1533 





In instituting these comparisons, our object has been simply 
to vindicate the character of the British seaman, and to prove 
that, when the terms are tolerably equal, he has a ‘pestilent 
habjt’ of turning the tables upon an over-sanguine adversary, and 
giving him what Wellington called ‘a good drubbing.’ Itis 
impossible for us, within the limits to which we are confined, to 

“4 James, ‘Naval History, vi. 530-532- 
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attempt a description of the other naval operations of the war— 
the boat actions in Chesapeake Bay—the engagements ‘upon 
Lakes Erie and Champlain—and the ascent of the River 
Potomac ; and we hasten to record with pleasure the termina- 
tion of hostilities upon which the thoughtful men of both 
nations must look back with regret, by the Treaty of Ghent, 
December 24, 1814. 


NOTE, 
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THE British NAVY DURING THE WAR WITH FRANCE. 





FOR SEA-SERVICE, SHIPS IN COM- 
MISSION, AS CRUISERS. 


TOTAL ON THE NAVY LIST, 
BUILDING, ETC. 





Years, 


In 1804, 
n 1805, 
» 1806, 


» 1808, 
1 1809, 
» I8I0, 
» SII, 
» 1812, 
» 1813, 
a» 1814, 
vw I8I5, 





» 1807," . 





we 


No. 


55% 
606 
795 


584 
570 
594 
439 





Tous. 


388,494 
403,776 


413,782 
404,303 
424,609 
287,936 








Years. 


In 1804, 


” 


” 


” 


1805, 
1806, 
1807, 
1808, 
1809, 
1810, 
I8Il, 
1812, 
1813, 
1814, 
1815, 





No. 





920 


973 
1,121 


978 


¥,009 | 


1,008 
884 





Tons. 


717,462 
770,220 


826,100 
869.954 
862,898 
790,568 ° 
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SUPPLIES GRANTED FOR THE, NAVAL SERVICE OF THE 








KINGDOM. e 
Seamen. Marines. Amount. 

1804—-Wages, dockyards, and ae 
other charges, 100,000 | 22,000 | £12,350,606 
1805-—Do, do., +| 220,000 | 30,000 15,035,630 
1806—Do. do., «| 120,000 | 30,000 16,977,837 
“1807—Do. do, | 120,000 | 30,000 | 16,775,761 

1808—-Do, do. 1 20,000 24,000 
1809—Do. do., » | 130,000 31,600 18,986,867 
1810—Do. do., + | 130,000 | 31,600 19,258,000 
1811—-Do. do., + | 145,000 | 30,009 19,384,000 
1812—Do. do., +} 145,000 | 30,000 19,702,395 
1813—Do. do., + | 145,000 | 30,000 20,575,011 
1814—Do. do., +] 130,000 | 22,000 18,786,509 

1815—Do. do., . 70,000 15,000 























CHAPTER xX, : 


LATER EVENTS. 


S Southey, sings, or says, in his ‘ Ode on the Battle of 
Algiers, England had ‘one day of dreadful occupa- 
tion more’ ere she could close the awful gates of the 
Temple of Janus. The cruel depredations com- 

mitted by the sea-rovers of the Barbary States was one of the 

subjects that engaged the attention of the Congress of Vienna, 
and a proposition was made that the European nations should 
undertake a crusade against them. The enterprise, however, 

devolved upon Great Britain alone; and, in the spring of 1816, 

Sir Edward Pellew (afterwards Lord Exmouth), Commander-in- 

Chief in the Mediterranean, proceeded with his fleet to Algiers,!. 

Tunis, and Tripoli, effecting the release of two thousand five 

hundred Christian slaves (principally Neapgjitans, Sicilians, and 

Sardinians), and concluding treaties of peace and amity on behalf 

of the minor Mediterranean Powers. The Deys of Tunis and 

Tripoli pledged themselves to the abolition of Christian slavery. 

The Dey of Algiers refused to make any such stipulation without 

the sanction of the Sultan. Lord Exmouth accordingly granted 

him a delay of three months, that he might communicate with 
the Porte, and the fleet then returned to England. 

But-a massacre of Christians having occurred at Bona, a 
town under British protection, England resolved that a suitable 
chastisement should be inflicted; and a formidable expedition, 
under Lord Exmouth, destined to act against the forts and 
shipping of Algiers, sailed from Plymouth on the 28th of July. 
It consisted of five ships of the line, a fifty-gun ship, two forty- 
gun frigates, and two thirty-sixes, two sloops, three-brigs, and 
four bomb-véssels. The flag of the commander-in-chief waved 
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from the masthead of the Queen Charlotte, of one hundred guns. 
At Gibraltar it was reinforced by the Dutch admiral, Van-Cap- 
pellan, with five frigates and a sloop. The wirds being. con- 
trary, the united armament did not arrive at Algiers till the 27th 
of August. In the meantime the Dey had made the most 
extensive preparations to repel our attack. An army of forty 
thousand men had been brought down from the interior; 
ten Algerine frigates and corvettes, and between thirty and 
forty gun-boats and mortar-vessels, had been moored at advan- 
tageous points of the harbour ; new batteries had been erected ; 
and the land and sea defences of the city mounted, in all, with 
upwards of one thousand guns. 

On the morning of the 27th, Lieutenant Burgess, accom- 
panied by an interpreter, was sent on shore with a mes- 
sage to the Dey, naming, as conditions of peace, the aboli- 
tion of Christian slavery, the release of all the Christian 
slaves in his territories, the restoration of the money which ~ 
he had received from Sicily and Sardinia for the redemption of 
slaves ; peace between Algiers and the Netherlands ; and the 
immediate liberation of the British Consul and of the boats’ 
crews who had been detained with him. On arriving opposite 
to the mole, Lieutenant Burgess was met by the captain of the 
port, who promised that if any answer were given it should be 
delivered in two hours, During the interval a favoprable breeze 
sprang up, and in stately pomp and circumstance the Christian 
fleet advanced into, the harbour, and lay-to within half a mile of 
the city. No answer returning, Lieutenant Burgess signalled to 
that effect, and the Queen Charlotte immediately gave the word 
for all the ships to make ready. With splendid alacrity each 
bore up to the attack in the prescribed order, the flag-ship 
Jeading the way, and anchoring within a hundred yards of the 
mole-head. 

At the first shot fired by the Algerines, Lord Exmouth, 
exclaimed,—‘ That will do; fire, my fine fellows!’ and with 
sudden fury the broadside of the Queex Charlotte opened upon 
the defences, sweeping away the soldiers who garrisoned them 
by hundreds. Such-was the precision, and such the destructive 
effect of her fire, that her third broadside Jevelled the south end 
of the mole to its foundation : she then sprang her broadside, 
until it bore upon the batteries over the tower-gate at the land- 
ward end of the mole. There gun after gun came tumbling 
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from the battlements; and when the last fell, one of the 
Algerine chiefs leaped upon the ruined parapet, and shook his 
drawn scymitas at the ship, which, with its thunder of shot and 
shell, had demolished the fortifications hitherto reputed to be 
impregnable. 

The cannonading on both sides continued with tremendous 
vehemence from a quarter before three until nine, and with less 
vigour lasted till half-past eleven. During this engagement of 
nearly nine hours’ duration, the Allied ficet fired a hundred and 
eighteen tons of gunpowder and five hundred tons of shot and 
shells. The Algerines exclaimed that Hell had opened its jaws 
upon them through the British ships. Their batteries on the 
sea front were silenced about ten o'clock, and reduced to 
ruins, Nine frigates and a swarm of gunboats blazed within 
the bay; the store-houses within the mole sent up wreathed 
colums of flame, which, mirrored in the waters, and reflected by 

“the sky, lighted up the whole of the scene with a ghastly illu- 
mination. 

‘There were awful moments during the conflict, says Lord 
Exmouth, ‘ which I cannot now attempt to describe, occasioned 
by firing the ships so near to us; and I had ong resisted the 
eager entreaties of several around me to make the attempt upon 
the outer frigate, distant about one hundred yards, which at 
length I gave into; and Major Gossett,*by my side, who had 
been eager to lead his ‘corps of marines, pressed me most 
anxiously for permigsion to accompany Lictgenant Richards in 
this ship’s barge. ‘The frigate was instantly boarded, and in ten 
minutes in a perfect blaze. A gallant young midshipman, in 
rocket-boat No, 8, although forbidden, was led by his ardent 
spirit to follow in support of the barge, in which he was desper- 
ately wounded, his brother-officer killed, and nine of his crew. 
The barge, by rowing more rapidly, had suffered less, and lost 
but two. The enemy’s batteries around my division were about 
ten o’clock silenced, and in a state of perfect ruin and dilapida- 
tion ; and the fire of the ships was reserved as much as possible, 
to save powder, and reply to a few guns now and then bearing 
upon us, although a fort on the upper angle of the city, on which 
our guns could not be brought to bear, continued to annoy the 
ships by shot and shells during the whole time. 

‘Providence at this interval gave to my anxious wishes the 
usual land-wind, common in this bay, and my expectations were 
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completed. We were, all hands employed i in warping and tow- 
ing off, and by the’ help of the light air, the whole were under 
sail, and came to anchor out of reach of shells, bout two in the 
morning, after twelve hours’ incessant labour? 

The severity of this remarkable duel between ships and 
forts is attested by the extent of the British loss—one hundred 
and twenty-eight killed and six hundred and ninety wounded; 
while the Dutch squadron had thirteen killed and fifty-two 
wounded. ° 

Next morning Lord Exmouth addressed a letter to the Dey, 
who had himself behaved with gallantry, repeating the terms of 
peace offered on the previous day. ‘If you receive this offer as 
you ought,’ he said, ‘ you will fire three guns.’ The three guns 
were fired ; the Dey made elaborate apologies and more elabo- 
rate promises; delivered up one thousand and eighty-three 
Christian slaves; repaid to Naples and Sicily the sums they 
had paid in ransom; and made ample reparation to the 
British Consul for the humiliation and loss he had sustained. 
Having thus successfully accomplished the object of his 
mission, Lord Exmouth, at midnight on the 3d of September, 
, Weighed anchor on his return to England. 

Few victories have conferred more honour on the British 
Navy, for it was a victory won in the cause of humanity. 

With the political consequences and relations of the Battle 
of Navarino (October 20th, 1827) we are not here concerned ; 
but posterity has adopted the significant phrase in which, at the 
time, a great statesman characterised it as ‘an untoward event’ 
The sympathies of France and England were necessarily on the 
side of Grecce in the gallant struggle for freedom she was then 
maintaining against her old oppressor, Turkey; and Russia, 
whose policy it was and has always been to encourage any 
action that tends to the weakening of Turkey, ranged herself 
with the two Western Powers. The three States, thus forced 
by circumstances into an unnatural coalition, proposed terms of 
arrangement to Turkey, intended to secure the virtual inde- 
_ pendence of Greece ; and when these were haughtily rejected, 
‘intimated their intention to enforce them. For this purpose 
three fleets were ready in the Levant—that of Great Britain, 
under Sir Edward Codrington; that of France, upder Admiral 
de Rigny; and that of Russia, under Admiral Heiden. The 
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athbassadors of the three Powers intimated, on the 16th of 
August, that only a month would be allowed the Porte for 
consideration. +, i 
Meanwhile, the Egypéian fleet, under Ibrahim Pasha, arrived 
in the Morea. The Allied fleets were lying off Navarino, their 
admirals being without authority to prevent him joining the 
Turkish fleet, which was lying in that harbour. Sir Edward 
Codrington, however, acted with decisive promptitude, and in- 
formed the Egyptian admiral that he might, if he chose, return 
with a safe-conduct to Alexandria; but that if he entered the 
harbour he would be compelled to remain there. Ibrahim chose 
to enter; and there, on the smooth waters of Navarino, were 
crowded the Turkish fleet and two-and-ninety Egyptian vessels, 
while off the harbour Sir Edward Codrington kept steady watch, 
For some time the Egyptian prince occupied himself in drilling 
his troops to take the field against the Greeks ; but on the 19th 
* of September he resolved to test the vigilance of his guardians ; 
and sent out a division of the Turkish ficet, to see if they would 
be permitted to pass. Sir Edward Codrington warned them to 
return; the Turkish admiral reptied that he would obey no other 
orders than those of Ibrahim. Eventually, the latter recalled | 
the Turkish ships, and agreed to a suspension of hostilities for 
twenty days, during which he was to send couriers to Constan- 
tinople for instructions., This was on the 25th of September. 
The English and French admirals, relying upon Ibrahim 
Pasha’s word, sailed for Zante to obtain supplies ; but they had 
no sooner departed than the Egyptian fleet, only five days after 
the conclusion of the armistice, put to sea, bound for Patras. 
Intelligence of this violation of the treaty reached the British 
admiral on the 2d of October, and.immediately returning, with 
a very small force, he met in succession two divisions of the 
Turkish fleet, and compelled them to put back. Wild with rage 
and humiliation, [brahim carried war into the interior in a spirit 
of relentless ferocity, ‘ putting women and children to the sword, 
burning their habitations, and uprooting the very trees, in order 
to complete the destruction of the unfortunate country. As this 
work of destruction was in violation of existing treaties, the 
three admirals decided upon entering the harbour, and placing 
themselves, ship by ship, in guard over the imprisoned fleets. 
The most stringent orders were issued, however, ‘ that no gun 
should be fired unless guns were fired by the Turks,’ and these’ 
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orders were strictly obeyed. Im the afternoon of October 2ofh, 
the combined fleet was formed in the order of sailing, in two 
columns, the British and French comprising ¢he weather or 
starboard division, and the Russian .the lee. The Asza, Sir 
Edward Codrington’s flag-ship, led the way, followed by the 
Genoa and the Aléion, and anchored close alongside a ship of 
the line bearing the flag of the Capitana Bey. The stations of 
the French and Russians were marked out by the English ad- 
miral, who assumed the command-in-chief. The three British 
van-ships passed the batteries siléntly, and took up their posi- 
tions unopposed. At the entrance of the harbour lay six Turk- 
ish fire-ships, which a portion of the British fleet were appointed 
to watch ; but on the Dartmouth sending a boat towards one of 
them, her crew was assailed by musketry, and a lieutenant and 
several seamen were killed. The fire was immediately returned 
by musketry from the Dartmouth and La Siréne, the French 
admiral’s vessel. An Egyptian war-ship then had the impru-~ 
dence to fire a cannon-shot at the latter ; it was answered by a 
broadside. Immediately the other vessels took up the tale, and, 
in a few minutes the echoes of Navarino resounded with the 
rolling thunder of battle. The Turks fought with bravery, but 
could not prevail. against the superior skill and discipline of the 
Allies. The furious but unequal struggle was prolonged through 
four deadly hours, ‘and the scene of wreck and devastation 
which presented itself at its termination was such as has seldom 
before been witnessed.’ The Turkish and Egyptian fleets were 
almost annihilated ; men-of-war and transports were sunk, burnt, 
or driven ashore, and those which escaped destruction lay on 
the waters like shattered hulks. The loss in killed and wounded 
was frightful ; many crews went down with the ships they had 
gallantly defended. Of the Allies the British suffered most, as 
they had borne the burden of the action; they had seventy-five 
killed, and less than two hundred wounded. 

As Turkey and Great Britain were professedly at peace when 
this bloody battle was fought, it cannot be considered in any 
other light than that of a painful episode. Dut no blame seems 
to attach to Sir Edward Codrington and his colleagues. 
‘Theirs’ was a position of singular difficulty ; not only they 
acted in good concert to the best of their judgment, but no 
one ventured to say what they could have done better, while 
all deplored the event. There was a degrée of chance- 
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metley about the catastrophe which seemed to exclude the 
event from the scope of human control; and in cases so out of 
the common course, the wisest method always is to uphold the 

. Teputation, and with it the nerve and confidence, of responsible 
officers.” Wherefore Sir Edward Codrington was made a Knight- 
Commander, and eleven of his officers Companions, of the Bath. 
But though he did his duty, and though his captains and crews 
upheld the honour of the British flag, the victory of Navarino 
is not one which shines in our records with any particular lustre. 
The contending forces were too unequally matched. 


The vexed question of ships against forts seemed decided in 
favour of the ships by the reduction of St Jean d’Acre by a 
British fleet in November 1840. The Duke of Wellington, in- 
deed, pronounced it—what, in the present more critical age 
probably few believe it to have been—one of the greatest deeds 
of modern times ; but he took care to add that ships, however 
well commanded, or however gallant might be their crews, must 
not be expected on all occasions to engage successfully with 
stone walls. The bombardment of St Jean d’Acre does not 
command much interest now-a-days ; yet it marked an epoch 
in our naval history, for it was the first time that war-steamers 
were employed in battle, and the success of the enterprise was 
largely due to their employment. By rapid movements they 
were enabled to take up the most advantageous positions, and 
so to maintain a tremendous fire of shot and shell upon the for- 
tifications, which reduced them to ruin, dismantled their guns, 
and swept away their defenders, while they themselves sus- 
tained scarcely any injury. The bombardment took place on the + 
3d of November, and during the night the town was deserted 
by the Egyptian troops, who fled in wild despair. The imrye- 
diate direction of the attack was entrusted to Commogore 
Charles James Napier, who sprang at once into the posipfon of 
a great popular favourite ; but the admiral in command ras Sir. 
Robert ‘Stopford, and many have doubted gheihe die loud 
trumpet-blowing of ‘the brave old Commodore,’ as he loved to 
be designated, did not prevent the million from doing justice to 
the unobtrusive merits of his chief. 

In the Chinese wars of 1840 and 1847 the British fleet played 
its part with its customary success, but it acted in co-operation 
with a military*force, and these ‘combined expeditions’ do not - 
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come within the scope of our present work. In 1854 broke”out 
the Russian war, and a powerful fleet sailed to the Balti¢ under 
Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Napier. On the 228 of July it bom- 
barded the fortress of Gustafsvaern, and on the 16th of August . 
reduced the fort of Bomarsund, after three days’ bombardment. 
The Black Sea fleet, under Vice-Admiral Dundas, bombarded 
Odessa on the 21st of April, and covered the disembarkation of 
the Anglo-French army in the Crimea, on the western shore, 
September 14th. The bombardment of Sebastopol by the 
Allied fleets and armies began on the 17th of October. It was 
not successful, owing to causes which Mr Kinglake has dis- 
cussed with the utmost frankness in his ‘ Invasion of the Crimea ;? 
but no one will pretend that the British seaman showed any 
lack of courage or conduct,—any deficiency of those high qualities 
which have so often given him victory. 
Mr Kinglake thus concludes his minute account of one of the 
most fruitless actions in which a British fleet has ever taken part:— 
‘Thus ended,’ he says, ‘thus vainly ended, the naval attack 
on Sebastopol. Except as regards that part of it which unsuc- 
cessfully aimed at subduing the Quarantine sea-fort, the attempt 
did not spring from any more direct warlike purpose than that 
of effecting a diversion in favour of the land forces. Of course, 
this could not be said if the design of attacking Fort Constan- 
tine had been based upon grounds which were—were apparently 
good, ' But it was not so: it was not the belief of those days 
that good walls of stone, with a thickness of five or six feet, 
would give way under broadsides from ships at a range of eight 
hundred yards ; or that the number of shots which skill or 
chance might send through the embrasures could be looked to 
‘as means of reducing a great casemated fort long prepared for 
tite day of attack, and defended by brave, steadfast men. 
Pedple rather founded their dream upon the hope of there 
occuring in the fort some mighty explosion; and, indeed, it 
was natural enough that the English should have remained 
more impressed by the event which once gave them the fortress 
of Acre, than by the faithful voice which (entreating men not 
to take guidance from what was a sheer gift of fortune) strove 
to make then .beware of sending ships to capture stone forts, 
And, again, thkre were people so constituted as to be able to 
believe that walls built by Russian contractors, though faced 
- with a semblance of stone, would turn out to bé formed, in the 
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main, of some rotten and costless material, very soft to the 
touch. | Any attempt which would seek to open a way for the 
fulfilment of hopgs like these would, of course, be empirical, but 
would not, for that reason only, be necessarily unwise. On the 

* contrary, the genius and the enterprise of the seamen, whether 
English or French, give a naval commander some right to trust 
that, although he might enter upon an attack without being able 
at first to pursue a well-defined purpose, he yet, having freedom of 
action, might so use the chances of combat as to be borne onwards 
to victory by the inspirations that come in great moments, 

‘But, unhappily for the Allies, their vast naval strength was 
so used that, instead of being free to seize upon occasion, and 
to act in that spirit of enterprise which might compensate for 
the want of fixed purpose, the ships of the whole French fleet 
and of our admiral’s ‘main division’ had to ride at anchor ina 
formal line of battle, at once so grand and so impotent that 
there needed the fighting there was by the ships in the English 
left wing to save the whole business of the engagement from 
being deemed solemnly frivolous. If the zeal of the united 
Navies were perforce to be used against Sebastopol in such a 
way as to go to the verge of what might be possible, the least 
direction to give to that sort of hardy empiricism would have 
been, perhaps, an attempt to break a way into the road- 
stead, At the worst, a venture of that kind, if made at a well- 
concerted moment, would have been an effective diversion in 
favour of the land forces. And, again, it is imaginable that the 
original plan of attack adopted by the cotincil of admirals 
might have won for them some semblance of success more or 
less specious, or might even have enabled them—for their ships 
would have been moving incessantly—to feel and make good their 
way to some more or less signal achievement. Their original 
plan would at least have secured for them the advantage of a 
less solemn failure than the one which they actually incurred. 
As it was,the ships spent their strength upon forts of stone and 
coast batteries, not only without reducing any one of them, but 
even without dismounting a single gun, except among those which 
were in open-air batteries, and fired from over the parapet? 

In proportion to the immense artillery-power of the Allied 
fleets, the loss inflicted upon the enemy was inconsiderable. 
Under the fire of eleven hundred ships’ guns, and these so 
vigorously haydled that from two ships alone were hurled , 
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between six thousand and seven thousand shot, no more than 
one hundred and thirty-eight of the Russians were killed or 
wounded. ‘The Allies suffered more severely, Two English 
ships were so crippled that they had to return to Constantinople 
to be refitted. Many others sustained great damage. In killed © 
and wounded the English lost three hundred and seventeen, 
and the French two hundred and three. 

In 1855 naval operations in the Baltic were confined to a 
blockade of the Russian ports, and the bombardment of Swea- 
borg by the Allies on the 11th of July. In the south-east of 
Europe, English and French squadrons swept the sea of Azov, 
-—captured and garrisoned Trinkali—and bombarded Taganrog, 
Mariapal, Gheisk, and other coast-towns; destroying public 
buildings, government magazines, and provision stores, but 
sparing the property of private individuals as far as possible. 

Peace between Russia and the Allies was concluded in the 
spring of 1856; and on the 25th of April a magnificent spec- 
tacle was presented at Spithead when the Queen reviewed a 
fleet of upwards of three hundred ships of war, extending in an 
unbroken line of anchorage for about five miles. 


The bombardment of Alexandria by the British Mediter- 
ranean fleet, under Admiral Beauchamp (now Lord Alcester) is 
an event of too recent occurrence for its character and conse- 
quences to be properly appreciated. It demonstrated, however, 
the enormous strength of the great troh-clad ships which now 
constitute the bulk of our Navy, and proved that our seamen are 
not inferior to their predecessors in discipline, skill, and cool 
courage, nor our admirals in the essential qualities which dis- 
tinguish great naval commanders. It proved, moreover, that 
the conditions of naval warfare have been revolutionised since . 
the introduction of steam as a motive power, and of iron and 
steel ‘armour’ as a protection for men-of-war. 

The renown of our Navy is, as Mr Kinglake remarks, a 
treasure unspeakably precious. ‘By our whole people, and, 
above all, by English admirals, it deserves to be guarded 
with jealous care; for, if it be certain that the very life of 
England depends upon the strengh of her Navy, it is also true 
that the strengh of her Navy is in some sort dependent upon 
its sense of power; and, again, that that sense of power must 

- always depend in part upon the sacred traditi€i which hands 
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down a vague estimate of the things our Navy has done, and 
the things it has failed to do” In the foregoing pages we have 
sought to embody that ‘sacred tradition’ in a clear and intel- 
ligible narrative, which he who runs may read ; a narrative which, 
to the most careless reader, should supply convincing evidence of 
the immensity of the services rendered to England by her fleets 
and seamen. We are among those who believe that in the future 
the British Navy will not fail the British Empire, and that its 
past achievements will be equalled, if not eclipsed, by those 
which it will yet perform. 

It is a matter of familiar knowledge that the Navy is a 
popular service with Englishmen,? who, from their boyhood, are 
conversant with the fact that the fame and fortune of their 
country—all which it holds most dear—her freedom and her 
independence, and her power of expansion—depend upon her 
maritime resources. They are proud of their fleets, and of the 
mariners who man them. Yet, for reasons not far to seek, they 
know much less than they ought to know of its history ; and 
the victories which shed upon it so enduring a lustre are 
scarcely more than names. We are persuaded that for one 
Englishman who can give you the details of Trafalgar, there, 
are two who can tell the story of Waterloo. And we are in- 
clined to believe that our great admirals, Nelson excepted, have 
not impressed themselves so profoundly upon the popular ima- 
gination as our great generals. They Seem to be remoter 
from our public life ; the waves surround and isolate them, and 
to some extent rise between them and us. *Even of our sea- 
men we know much less than of our soldiers. Tommy Atkins 
is always en évidence, he jostles us in the streets of every 
town, and in rural villages, and in highways and byways ; but 
Tom Bowling clings to the sea and the shore, and has an 
atmosphere of his own, so to speak, which the landsman never 
breathes freely. It is true that he is not what he was, Those 
of us who go down to Portsmouth or Plymouth now-a-days do 
not expect to find any resemblance—there is none—between 
the Jack Tar of the Victorian cra, with his trim and decorous 
appearance, his decent behaviour, and his wise thriftiness, and 
the quaint, queer characters, obviously drawn from the life, which 

1 It is worth mentioning that the second son of the Queen (H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh) holds high rank in the profession, and has fully merited it by his mastery 


of its details and deyotion to its duties, 
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utter strange oaths in the unconyentional pages of Smoll¢tt. 
Nor can we trace much likeness between them and the rollick- 
ing, boisterous, and jovial ‘sea-salts’ of Marryat and Chamier ; 
‘or the trim mariners so lightly sketched by the late James 
Hannay. In truth, the law of development has no finer ex- 
ample than the English seaman, who, in the last five-and- 
twenty years, has undergone a ‘sea-change,’ very remarkable, 
yyet very natural. Happily he is none the worse for this ; the is 
as: brave and as faithful, as loyal and as ready as in the old 
days ; while he has acquired not a few virtues which his prede- 
cessors could hardly boast of. 

The history of the Navy, as the attentive reader will not fail 
to have discovered, divides into certain well-marked periods, 
each of which may be understood to have its typical ‘school’ 
of admirals and naval commanders. Before the reign of Eliza- 
beth, it is true, though there were fleets, and naval battles, and 
admirals, we meet with no true sea-captains. The service 
bore quite a military character, and its great officers applied 
to sea-fights the same tactics which they employed in land- 
fights. No maritime skill was needed when our fleets ventured 
got beyond the limits of the narrow seas ; when our one-masted 
‘cogs’ and ‘nefs’ made no more hazardous voyages than to 
Normandy and Aquitaine. But when the great outburst of 
ocean-enterprise awoke the energies of England in the golden 
time of Queen Elizabeth, the captains of our ships and the 
admirals of our fleets necessarily grew more and more into 
naval officers—meén with a wide experience of the sea, and a 
knowledge of the influences that affect naval warfare ; so that, 
contemporaneous with. Howard of Effingham and the Earl of 
Cumberjand, were Drake and the Hawkinses, Fenner, and 
Davis, and Frobisher. The old military type survived into 
the reign of Charles I1.; but, along with ‘Colonel’ Robert 
Blake, and ‘Gencrals’ Deane and Monk, our Navy could boast 
of such skilled seamen as Penn, and Batten, and Lawson. 

Still more emphatically ‘of the sea’ were William III.’s two 
admirals, Sir George Rooke and bluff old Benbow; nor were 
Sir Thomas Hopson, Sir George Ayscue, and Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel unworthy to keep company with those good men and true. 
We come next to personages of a superior class—hetter officers, 
more deeply versed in the science of their profession, and more 
_expert at handling fleets—-in the admirals of the Seven Years’ 
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War, Anson, Boscawen, and Hawke. The opening years of the 
French War gave us those brilliant seamen, Rodney, Howe, and 
Jervis ; while, as the terrible contest went on, Nelson arose to 
command all hearts as pre-eminently England’s great naval 
hero. The splendour of the fame of the victor of the Nile and 
Trafalgar has almost quenched the lustre of his brave contem- 
poraries ; yet he formed a school not unworthy of himself in 
Harfy and Saumarez, Ball, Hallowell, and Trowbridge ; Lord 
Gambier deserves to be remembered ; Hood and Pasley and 
Gardner were excellent officers. Then there was good stuff 
in Sir Robert Calder, Lord Keith, Lord Bridport, Sir Home 
Popham, Sir George Cockburn, and, above all, in Cuthbert 
Collingwood. The Earl of Dundonald, better known, perhaps, 
as Lord Cochrane, would probably have been another Nelson, 
had he had a Nelson’s opportunities. But he came upon the 
stage just as the curtain was about to fall. Of late a new type 
‘of officer has arisen,—the natural outcome of the naval condi- 
tions under which the sea-service must in future be conducted ; 
a man of culture and scientific acquirement, with an amount of 
professional erudition at which the old admirals would stand 
aghast, but not one whit behind the veterans of the past in 
daring and fortitude and resolution, 

This hereditariness of valour—this lineal succession of heroes 
the foregoing pages have, I believe, very fully illustrated and 
established. They have shown how the ‘sacred tradition’ has: 
been sustained by generation after generation, just as the 
priestesses of Vesta handed down from ohe'to another the fire 
on the sacred altar, imperishably burning. Fhey have -repre- 
sented the seamen of Elizabeth, of the Stuarts, of thé Georges, 
as all alike in their patriotic ardour, their quick perception of 
duty, their sublime indifference to danger, That spirit of 
‘high emprise’ which we not unjustly claim to be characteristic 
of our race, beamed as brightly in a Dundonald as in a Fro- 
bisher. That faculty of commanding and inspiring men which 
we see in Robert Blake we see also in Rodney and St Vincent 
and Nelson. And so shall it always be, if England to herself 
prove true. ‘Seviper eadem,’—that is, and shall remain, the 
true and glorious motto of 
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APPENDIX. 


I—LIST OF THE ROYAL NAVY w 1578, 
wernt 
Tue BURTHEN OF THE SHIPS, AND THEIR NUMBER OF MEN. 





| Total of | 





Ships’ Names. ‘Tons. Seamen. Gunners, Soldiers.| Petal ¢ 
i i 
| i sol 

Triumph, . s «| 1,000 | 450 50 | 200 780 
Elizabeth Jan . +| 900, 300 50 | 200 600 
White Bear, A 900 | 300 g0 200 | 600 
Victory, . 7 803; 330 40 | 100 500 
Primrose, . ‘ . + | 803 | 330 40 100 500 
Mary Rose, 7 . -| 600} 200 50} 100 | 350 
Hope, . F : : -| 600 | 200 50 | 100 | 350 
Bonaventure, . «| 600; 160 30; Ilo 300 
! Philip and Mary, . «| 600} 160] .30} ro! 300 
Lion (or Golden Lion}, | 600! 150 30) 110 | 290 
Dreadnought, «| 400| 140 |. 30 80 250 
Swiftsure, . . 400 140 20; 80] 250 
Swallow, 3 : «| 300} 120 20 60 200 
Antelope, . 5 «| 350] 120 #0 | 60 209 
Sunset, A . «| 350 = 120 20; 60! 200 
Foresight, . a e -| 300; 120; 20 60 200 
Aid. is . : -| 240! go 20 50 | 160 
Bull, . : .| 100; 7o 10 40 120, 
Tiger, . e : & .} 160 jo 10 4o 120 
Falcon, . F (say), | 120 6o Io 20 go 
Achates, d . A 80) 30 10; 10 50 | 
Handmaid,. .  . | 80] 30 10 10 50 | 
Bark of Ballen, .  .  , | 60 30 10 ° 50 
George, ; C (say), 50 40 Io co) 50 | 








10,456 3760 640 | 1900 | 6560 























[At the death of Elizabeth, the Royal Navy numbered forty-two ships, of seven- 
teen thousand arid filty-five tons, and carrying eight thousand two hundred and forty 
six men.] > 
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IL.—GROWTIL OF THE NAVY From 1641 To 1658. 


At the outbreak of the Civil 
War, in 1641, the Royal Navy 
consisted of forty-two ships, of 
twenty-two thousand four hun- 
dred and eleven tons, namely :— 





No. | ‘Tons. 
First-rates, 5 §306 
Second-rates, | 12 | 8771 
Third-rates, 1 S i 4897 
Fourth-rates, 6 2206 
Fifth-rates, 2! 600 
Sixth-rates, 9 631 





r 
In the year 1651, the list stood as 
under :— 





No. Guns. 
° i 
=—- anna Ee | 
First-rates, 3 | 100-60 
Second-rates, 12| 54-36 
| Third-rates, 8} 50-40 | 
! Fourth-rates, 31} 40-25 | 
Fifth-rates, 20 | 24-18 | 
' 
Sixth-rates, 3, 18-7 
Shallops & Hulks,} 5 H 
=e 
! 
| 82 




















| a No. i Guns. Men. 
=| ere 
First-rates, \ 3 250 1,600 
Second-rates, | 12 604 31930 
Third-rates, - 16 776 4,010 
| Fourth-rates, | 47 1476 6,630 
i Fifth-rates, | 33 873 4,080 
| Sixth-rates, 1 34 gan 1,660 
Hulks, 8 
| Building, | 4 
Total, f 162 4360 21,910 
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MII.—ABSTRACT OF THE RovaL || IV.— ABSTRACT OF THE 
NAVY IN 1685. | ROYAL NAVY IN 1702. 
SS ntee” ee : | 
'No.: Guns, : Tons, || |No.} Tons. } 
tat - eee <I —_ — mh i —- —-—_ _ 
. : First-rates, . 7| 10,955 
First-rates, 9 100 to 96 ' 12,547 Second-rates, 14] 19,447 
: | re Third-rates, 47| 51,988 
Second-rates,” 15 ; 90 1060, 17,364 Fourth-rates, | 62 42,940 
Third-rates, | 39' 741060 ' 38,161 | Fifth-rates, . 3°] 11,469 
i 1 : “| Sixth-rates,. | 15| 3,611 
Fourth-rates, 45 54,t0 30! 22,680 Bombs, 13} 2,105 
; | Fire-ships, 11; 2,956} , 
Fifth-rates, Ir) 34to 8, 2,977 | Sloops, 10 629 
es fl |, Ketches, , 2 132 
Sixth rates, 8] 18to4 T,o4r |! Smacks : 7 
Fire-ships, | ‘12 2,288 |. Brigantines, 6 456 
| ! Advice Boats, 4| 339 
| Sloops, 4 | 210 | Tow Boats, 2 182 
: ; | j Vink, « 1 89 
i Yachts, 19 “| 1,762). Store-ships, 3] our | 
i 2 
Small vessels, 10 i 301 * a 4| 14371 
{ } i Stays, 16 1,177 
| Hulks, 7: 1 4,227 '. Lulks, 12; 8,218 
Total, (179 103,558 Total, | 272) 159,020 
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V.—ABSTRACT oF THE ROYAL NAVY IN 








fa et —— etic 
| First-rates, . E : 
; Second-rates, . E 5 
Third-rates, . < 
FA - 7 e . = 
; Fourth-rates, . - e . 
Line, 
Fifth-rates, . é . 
ss *o . : 
Sixth-rates, . : - al 
\ ” , 2 ¢ 
| Sloops, : 7 . . | 
Bombs, . re ‘a 
Fire-ships, . . & 
Store-ships, . : . x 
Yachts, . & : < 
Hoys, Transports, and Lighters, i 
Hulks 2 0. ew 
Of 40 guns and under, 
Total, 


Guns. 


100 


F 8 


7o 


5° 


40 
30 
20 


10 





re 


No. 


poe 
nn 
—— 


24 





1714. 


Tons. 


11,703 
19,123 


47,768 


51,379 
129,973 


19,836 


6,435 
196 
869 
597. 
263 


1,521 
1,009 
53774 





37,046 


167,019 








546 | 


I 


i 
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“VIL—ABSTRACT OF THE ROYAL NAVY IN 1727. 



































Guns. No. Tons. 

First-rates, . ‘ ‘i 7 | 100 7 12,945 
Second-rates, . : o . go 13 20,125 
Third-rates, . £ 3 “|. 80 16 21,122 
% % : s - S 7° 24 ; 26,836 
Fourth-rates, . . . ei 60 18 16,925 
a . F F 3 . 50 46 33,829 
Line, . irae Hl 124 131,782. 

fj 

Fifth-rates, f . . 40 24 | 13,801 
ee eee sO 1,264 
Sixth-rates, se ee] 29 | 27 1} g,760 
| »  » : wm «Ye se oe 13 1,390 
1 Sloop, 2. «.  ) web oe 2 417 
Bombs, . F % 7” soe i 3 1,057 
Fire-ships, . r . . ee I 546 
Store-ships,  . P . ry Hl I 532 
| Yachts, . . . . AG ian i 292 1,378 
Hoys, Transports, and Lighters, re. 1,216 | 
Hulks © . . Oe] we Tg 7719 | 
Of 4o guns and under, . ay 10g 39,080 | 

| Total, . “ed 233. | 170,862 
Fe Ty : os 


© 
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VII.—ABSTRACT or THE ROYAL NAVY IN 1760. : 



































| Guns, | aad Tons, 
| First-rates, . i 100 5 9,958 
* Second-rates, ‘ 90 ; 12 20,907 
” ” 84 7 t 1,918 
| Third-rates, 2. 80 oe 11,398 
| By Oe te hE 74 28 45,412 
a Ge it oe 70 4 15,639 
: 7 or “ 68 i I 1,567 
| 9 oe cs . 66 | 3 4,350 
» oo» | 64 | 24 31,117 
| Fourth-rates, . | 60 ‘35 40,553 
Line, . ; ses ‘ 127 182,819 
” vos . 50 ; 28 27,348 
Fifth-rates, . ‘ s 44 1 25 18,623 
; ” eo  ep es 38 2 1,827 
a 36 5 3,655 
” » oF : 32 and 30 22 15,008 
| Sixth-rates, . . 30-28 25 14,730 
! Wat wer te we 24 | 22 10,831 
3 ape . 22-20 14 6,057 
Frigates, : 7 18 and under 8 | 2,498 
Sloops, . , : mtoS | 47 10,361 
Miscellaneous, i 8&7 275277 
Total, . | os 1 4I2 321,394 

: _ = < ewes r 


apt 
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* 





First-rates, 


” ” 


Second-rates, 


Third-rates, . 


” ” 
» ” . 
” ” . 


Fourth-rates, . 


Line, 
yoo 
» oo» 
Fifth-rates, 
” woos 
” ” 
» oo» 
” ” 





” ” 
” ” 
” ” 


; Sloops, . 


Miscellaneous, 


Total, 
* 


Floating Battery, . 














? 


+ 
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YIN 1793. 
ae ae oe 
Guns, aoe of. Tons. 
a ea en | er 
1Io0 2 i 4,664 
i 100 5 11,000 
; 98-90 '2n : 4l,125 | 
80 bg 6,232 | 
| 
Lo | oh] me 
64 | 39 54,067 
60 I 1,285 
eZ 41 23451 36 
| 7 #2 | 21,128 
so | tof 
| 44 1 21 | 18,806 
40 ; I : 1,020 
38 1 44 13,597 
36 14! 12,700 
! 32 53 , 371992 
| 28 | 29° | 17,206 
24 6 3,069 
22-20 i 6 i 2,636 
12 ri 406 
os H 1 i 386 
53 14,400 
"138 2,939 
i a6, 498 380,421 
* = ss s 
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IX.—ABSTRACT oF THE ROYAL NAWY In 


1795, 1797; 1799, 1801, AND 1803. 





Ffrst-rates, 


moon 

on 

oon 

woos 
Second-rates, 
Third-rates, 

noon . 

” o» : 

woo» 

on . 

oo . 

» on : 

oy . 
Fourth-rates, 

Line, 

soon : 

oo» 

os . 

yoo : 
Filth-rates, . 

” oo 

on 

” ” ‘+ n 

oy . 

oy 


noo” 
oo 
mo 


noon : 
Floating Batteries, 
Ship-sloops, 
Brig-sloops 


Brigs, fs 
Miscellaneous, . 


Total, 





Guns. 








Sloops, rig unknown, . 
































1795- | 1797- | x799. 1 80x, | 1803. 

120 I 2 2 2 I 
114 ° ° I I I 
412 o ° 1 i I 
110 2 2 2 2 2 
100 5 5 5 5 5 
98-90 | 24 20 20 21 20 
84 2 2 2 2 3 
82 ° ° I I 1 
80 5 4 7 8 8 
78 35! SE 1 I q 
76 I I rio4y 2 
74 7o 82 Sr 89 87 
72 ° o 2 1 1 
64 34 | 41 46 48 43 
60 I 1 3 1 I 
we | 145 176 | 180 | 177 
56 ° 2 2 3 
54 ° 4, 2 2 
52 I ° I I 
5° 17 15 15 14 
44 23 21 20 16 
40 1 7: 7 7 
38 | 21 33 | 36 | 39 
36 20 28 33 | 43 43 
34 ° 2 3 3 2 
32, | St | 58 | 54 | 52 | 50 
30 ° ° ° I ° 
28 26 26 27 26 24. 
26 o 2 2 2 1 
24 5 5 6 8 6 
22-24 8 9 13 16 11 
16 1 2 2 I I 
° 2 2 2 2 ° 
° 44 54 88 88 83 
° 16 | 42 | 38 44 | 43 
° I I 2 2 2 
° 6 5 2 r 1 
oO } 211 217. | 282 1 314 | 244 
599 | 695 i 812 | 866 | 770 
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X.—ABSTRACT OF THE ROYAL NAVY InN 1884-85. : 


ARMOURED SHIPS. 








" i 
i Guns. Indi. | Displace- | 























































Armour | } 
ve Names of Are ! cared | ment | 
[CAM] Anaoired Ships. hikes ree or | 
: eh No: Weight. | Power. | Tonnage. 

, | | H 
Turret Ships. 
x. | Inflexible (450 men), « 4 8o-ton Bor0 | 11,880 | 
2.| Dreadnought, . | 4 | 38-ton 8210 | 10,820 
3: | Devastation (340 men), | 4 35-ton 9330 
rs hunderer, naa % 35 and 38-ton 933° 
4} 5 | Colossus, ”) steel | 8 ne 9150 
12] 6 fEainbecth, Hee, é | 8 4, 43-ton ; 4, 4-ton 9150 | 
5 : 
ey Barbette Ships. : i 
& | 7. | Collingwood, > ro | 4, 43-ton; 6, 4-ton 7000 gtso |” 
Bil 1g, {Rodney, . 3 Per, 7300 9740 
| tHowe,. |g diol, : 7300 9600 
aa: \Camperdown, f= | ™4—t8 1 G7) 4+ 63-ton; 6 atom 4 750) | 00S 
tr. | tBenbow, | & usy 7500 10,000 
ta. | tAnson, . a 12 | 2, Too-ton; 10, 4-ton 7500 10,000 | 
4 1 
te] Agamemnon, cect, | c4—18 { §}) 4: 38t0n; a, 4ton ae} gee 
35 | Conueror 5 } : co pail 
‘turret ram), bsteel, | 11—12 6 2, 4zton 3 4, 4-ton {4 | 
12 F 46, ie : 4500 sae 
O4 17. | Rupert (turret ram), ©] g-12 | 4 | 2 18-ton; 2, 3%-ton | 4630 sso | 
ig { 1% | “Hotspur, 0 2] ar | 4 | 25-ton; 2, 3i-ton | obo 4010 
18119. | Belletsle, 2 2 2 { ro-rz | 4! sai 3200 4870 
; [aa] Orion, 2 > fT] rae | ff arte 4040 4870 | 
ar} Glatton, 2 1 1] 103 2 2$ton 2876 4910 
22, | Polyphemus (steel), 3 Machine Guns only. | 5500 2640 
(torpedo ship) ar 
23.{ Superb, . si ~ qri2 16, 18-ton 6580. 9170. 
| 24. | Neptune, © 2 | g~i2 6 4, 38-ton ; 2, r2-ton 8000 9310 
25.| Monarch, . 2] } 6-10: 7 -ton ; 2, 12ton | 7840 8320 
26.) Hercules, 2. | 6-9 | 14 ton ; 6, 12-1614 ton, 6750 8680 
27. Sultan, s ‘* - 69 12 'B-ton ; 4, 12-ton. 7720 9290 
28.| Alexandra,, 2 | 6-42 | re ton; 10, 8ton | 8610 9490 
| 29. Pemeraire, « at 8-148 8 i 4, 25-ton; 4, 18-ton | 7520 8540 
gla} Nelson, @2 > lf bg | az 4 6640 530 
12] 3x. | Northampton, | 1] 6-9 | a} 4) r8;ton 5: 8,-22400, {Goa joan 
Oy 32| Shannon, 27 2 1) 6-9 | 9) | 2, xeon 3370 5390 
| 33 | Bellerophon, + 1) 6-6 | 13 i 1o,22t0n 5 5 B520 35e0 | 
| 34 | Penelope, . 2 5-6 | at | 8) otom;'3, 40-prs | 4475 4470 | 
Hy 5 mperieuse, Tol: 7 8000 0 
PPE) ABR Poteet | ee | Ih) 4: atom 5 6 atom {sone 7398 
37} Auditous, ~ 2 .f 6-38 | ryt ' 4830 boro 
38. | Invinetbles. ¢ | 68 | aa, 4830 6030 | 
39-{ Iron Duke, =. 2) 6-8 | x4 30, re-tons"4, 64-prs, [4 4270 600 | 
dg | Swifisnre, =} 6-8 | ag{: _ | Lagze 6910 
| Triumph, -  . 2) 6-8 | x4/ 5110 6640 
! > Slay 
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X.—ABSTRACT.— Continued. 5 
Armour Guns. Indi- | Displace-| 
: Names acts cated |“ 7sh ace’ 
Classes. Armoured Ships, {Thickness ———____.. | Horse |. eDt OF | 
: deate 1 plore | Tonnage. 
(41 Cyclops, . 6 .t 6-10 | (1660 3480 
43! Gorgon, 3 2 IL 6-10 . 1670 3480 
@\ 4a: Hecate, 5 2 Tt 6-40 ae-tom: ") 1750 3480 
Sas Hydra, ) 2 1! 6-0 1470 3480 
448. | Prince’Albert, | [| 433—10 2130 3880 
= } 47. | Scorpion, ~ «| ales 12-ton 1450 2750 
Ef a8] Wvera,) 22 1] aes 1450 2750 
*/ ag) Vixens 2 D1) May 740 1230 
\ 50 | Viper, s 2 * 44 634-ton nwo 1230 
51. | Waterwitch, oe 4% 780 1230 
(s2| Warrior, .  . .| 4% 4, orton; 28, 6%-ton | 270 g210 
53 | Black Prince, 2 2) 483 } 4, o-ton § 24, !y-ton —§770 g210 
54 | Achilles, 2 2 I) 4 14, orton! 2, 6fy-ton 3720 820 
é 55 Minotaur, . « S Sie 2-ton 6700 10,690 
G56 | Ayincout, 2 1b ro-ton 6870 | 30,690 
IS¢ st porthuniberland, . 5g 7, 12-ton ; 20, g-ton Gs60 } 10,780 
s&.| Hector, . 2 1] 3 ' 260 6720 
e| Go| Vahan, © 2 | 9@ 2, orton; 16, 6% ton 435 | ero 
] 60. ! Deience, . . . y , 
Gr Resstance, ) | 4g a orton sa, 67é-ton {980 | Sere 
62. | Lord Warden, | 1 4% to 5% Sibains 6700 7840 
63. Repulse. . * on 6 12 g-ton 3350 6190 














The number of seamen and marines provided in the Estimates for 1884-85 was 
as follow: 














For the Fleet. For the Coastguard, 
Officers and Seamen, 34,642 | Afloat (included with fleet) or 
Boys, including 2350 | ‘on shore, efficient men, . 4,000 
for training, 4,950 
39,592 
Marines, afloat, . 6,200 Indian Troopships, 
yon shore, 6,200 
12,400 Officersandmen, .  . . 58 
Total, .  sigg2 Grand Total, . 56,950 


The Naval Estimates for 1884-8 showed a total of £10,811,770. In December 
1884 the Admiralty placed before Parliament a scheme for building a large num- 
ber of new war-ships, and these are rapidly being proceeded with. Four ‘first- 
class ironclads, five ‘belted ’ cruisers, armoured along the water-line 5 two torpedo 
rams, ten sea-going torpedo cruisers, and thirty first-class torpedo boats. In 
preparing for the apprehended war with Russia, the Government purchased 
several swift steamers for cruising purposes, and four powerful steam ‘tugs for 
towing disabled vessels, Forty first-class torpedo boats have now been ordered, 
and a still larger increase of these craft (of which Admiral Hobart Pashi=~does 
not think very highly) has been ordered. r 
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XI.—ARMOURED SHIPS, 


Armoured ships date from the close of the Russian War of 1855-6; 
when it was overed that the increased power of military ordnance 
had given, in the case ofa contest between forts and ships, the ad- 
vantage to the forts. Armour at first was applied only to ships 

‘intended for coast defence, —‘ foating batteries,” as they were called, 
and of these the 7erz0r, E. ehus, and Thunderbolt were, we believe, the 
earliest specimens. To these were soon added the Glatton, the Thun. 
derer, the Trusty, and the “Fina, together with the so-called shield- 
ships, Royal Sovereign and Prince Albert, The application of armour 
to sea-going ships was not long delayed ; and within ten or twelve years 
of the fall of Sebastopol eighteen of them had been built, or were on the 
stocks, namely, * Warrior, * Black Prince, * Achilles, * Defence, * Resist. 

Lance, * Hector, Valiant, "Northumberland, * Minotaur, * Agincourt, 
Royal Oak, Royal Alfred, Ovean, Prince Consort, Caledonia, Lealous, 
Favourite, and Enterprise. We have marked with an asterisk such 
of these ships as are still borne upon the Navy List, 

The Warrior, six thousand and thirty-nine tons, one thousand two 
hundred and fift horse-power,’ was one of the first British iron-clads 
capable of warlike operations on the pen sea, The main object aimed 
at in her construction was ‘to resist the action of shells, which had long 
been known to be readily capable of setting ships on fire, and to he 
frightfully destructive to jimh and Tife when they exploded among the 
men massed on the fighting-decks.’ The disasters at Sinope and 
Sebastopol pre-eminently proved the necessity for a special means of 
resisting these dangerous inissiles. To secure this object, the French 
shipbuilders simply proposed to cover with iron the exposed parts of 
the ordinary wooden ships. But the English. naval architects were of 
opinion that, though the bottom of iron ships fouled rapidly, a great 
advantage would be obtained by the use of izon instead of wood in the 
whole of the ship. Tron, therefore, was adopted as the material for 
constructing the hull, and’ thus all danger of destruction by fire from 
the action of shells was removed. The whole af the hull-plating might 
have been made sufficiently thick to break up common shells without 
any use of armour. But while iron plates of moderate thickness will 
Successfully resist such shells, they are broken up into innumerable frag- 
ments by the blows of shot, and those fragments flying about the decks 
carry with them death and wounds. Therefore, in an iron ship-of-war, 
it is essential to Protect with shot-proof plating those portions of it in 
which, during an action, the crew are engaged, 

The portion of the Warrior thus protected was ‘sufficiently long to 
enclose a battery of twenty-six guns, with intervals between the guns 
of fifteen feet six inches from centretocentre. It has walls or bulkheads 
across its extremities, formed of twelve inches of timber and six-inch iron 
plates, on a strong frame of iron. These walls extend from the spar- 
deck to eight feet below the water. The sides are strongly framed 
with ribs and plating, and have outside these eighteen inches of sound 
hard teak, and plates of hammered iron four and a-half inches thick, 
Each plate is about fifteen feet long and three feet wide, and weighs 

mfour tons, Each plate is fastened by about thirty bolts, two feet long. 


1 Morgpowerful engines have since been put on board these ships. 
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These bolts are formed with a conical head, sunk into the plate, anda 

screwed point, on which there are two nuts set up inside the skin of the 

‘ship. This’ side has been proved capable, of resisting doth sixty-eight 

pounders fired ‘from a ninety-five hundredweight gun, aid one-hundred-* 
and-fifty pounders from an Armstrong hundred pounder gun, at two 

hundred yards range, the ordinary charges of powder (sixteen pounds) | 
being employed. It was found further that, when a one-hundred-and- 

fifty pound shot was fired from a three hundred pounder gun with a 

charge of fifty pounds of powder, the side was not perforated until two 

shots struck in the same place. 

An advance in the direction of further armour-plating was made in 
the Achilles. She was protected by shot-proof armour, not only in the 
battery portion, but also in the region of the water-line, throughout her 
entire length—a continuous belt of four and a half-inch armour, on 
eighteen inches of timber, extending eight feet above the water-jine, 
and five feet below it. 

Strong objections, however, were advanced by naval men against 
this method of partial protection, They conténded that the unarmoured 
portions would become such a wreck uuder fire, as to render the ship 
unmanageable; and they considered that the loss. of sea-worthiness 
which would result, it was supposed, from loading the ends of the ship. 
with armour, was a less disadvantage than that which might be appre- 
hended from the absence of such armour. ‘Lo meet these objections 
the A/fnolaur, the Agincourt, and the Northumberland (six thousand 
six hundred and twenty-one tons, one thousand three hundred and fifty 
horse-power) were designed. They measured twenty feet longer than 
the Varrior, were eighteen inches broader, and carried six hundred 
tons more burthen. And they possessed a considerable advantage in 
the fact that while the #/a7s7ox had only twenty-six out of her sixty 
guns protected by armour, they had ad/ their guns so protected, The 
armour in these Ships is omitted only from a portion of the fore-end of 
the top-sia¢ of the ship, and gn athwart-ship shot-proof bulkhead is 
erected on the forecastle. 

Such were the armeur-clad ships of the childhood of our iron-clad 
navy. The tremendous advance that has been made in the last twenty 
years may be understood from the single circumstance that they are 
now relegated to the fh cass. ‘The rapid increase in the size and 
power of naval guns, called for more effective means of defence than 
these possessed, Greater speed was also required, and this necessitated 
larger boilers and ampler coaling-space. Year by year the type of iron- 
clad ship for offensive operations at has undergone alteration and 
development. The armour has increased in thickness from five inches 
and a-half to fourteen, eighteen, and twenty-four inches. Instead of an 
indicated horse-power of one thousand two hundred and filly, engines 
have been employed which represented a horse-power of six thousand, 
seven thousand, and eight thousand. Instead of a tonnage estimated at 
five thousand or six thousand, ships have been built with a tonnage of 
nine thousand, ten thousand, and cleven thousand ; and instead of the 
antiquated sixty-eight pounders —- pop-guns, as compared with our 
modern ‘Woolwich Infants’—our ironckids have been armed with 
thirty-eight ton; forty-three ton, sixty-three ton, eighty ton, and everm. 
one hundred ton guns, a * 


























Flom the ‘Abstract of the Navy in 1884-5,’ given ina preceding 
page, the reader will see that our iron-ciad fleet is now divided into five 


classts.. The fist class at present consists of six turret-ships and’ six> 


barbette-ships, Gpable of meeting the largest iron-clads of any nation, 
These have been constructed to carry the heaviest possible guns and 
armour, to furnish accommodation for a large supply of coal, and yet to 
‘be exceedingly manageable. Of the turret-ships, we may take as the 
type, the /nflexidle, which is three hundred ‘and twenty feet lony and 
seventy-five feet in breadth at the water-line, with a total weight of 
armour of three thousand two hundred and seventy-five tons. The 
central portion of this large vessel—heside which Nelson’s flag-ship at 
Trafalgar would seem but a Liliputian toy—forms a strong citadel, 
twelve feet high, one half above and one half below the water, seventy- 
five fect broad and one hundred feet long: within which are concen- 
trated the magazines, the engines and boilers, the hydraulic gear for 
loading the gans, and all the most vulnerable parts of the ship. Its 
walls are forty-one inches thick, and are built up with armour-plates 
varying in thickness from sixteen to twenty-four inches, with a backing 
of strong teak between and behind the plates. The ship extends 
eighteen feet below this ‘rectangular armoured astle,’ and one hundred 
and five feet before and behind it. In its cenwwe are situated two turrets, 
twelve feet } 
side by side,—insiead of in a line, as in-ail other double-turret ships,— 
each holding two eighty-one ton guns, capable of firing one thousand 
seven hundred pound shot, with a charge of four hundred and fifty 
pounds powder, 

The /aflexible has two iron masts, ninety-six feet and eighty-three 











sh, with an internal diameter of twenty-eight feet, placed , 
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feet high, with brig-rigged sails, about eighteen thousand square feet item 


area. Ifer speed, under steam, is thirteen to fourteen knots an hour, 
The Dreadnought, the De vastation, and the Theerer are mastless, 
and depend wholly on steam-power. They have two independent 
screws ancl two sets of engines, and carry one thousand two hundred to 
one thousand six hundred tons of coal, or sufficient for continuous 
steaming over a distance of six thousand miles, + In heavy weather the 
deck is given up to the waves; but q narrow deck-house, placed 








between the two turrets, is so constructed at the top as to form a. 


spacious hurricane or flying-deck, twenty-four feet above water. 

The Colossus and the Ldinburgh are sister-ships, built entirely of 
steel: they measure three hundred and twenty-five feet in length, and 
sixty-eight feet in extreme breadth. Each has a central armoured 
citadel, and two submergech ents on which are raised unarmoured 
structures for the accommodation of men, stores, and fuel. 

OF the six dardette ships—the ‘Admiral’ type—we shall select for 
description the ‘Collingiwoud, launched in 1882. With a ‘displace- 
ment of nine thousand one huadred and fifty tons, and engines of seven 
thousand horse-power, built of steel and plated with armour ten inches 
thick, and carrying ten guns, she is the first of the war barbette- 
ships built for the British service. The armament which she carries is 
composed of a new gun, having a new system of breech mechanism, 
actuated by a new application of hydraulics ;-and the gun is mounted 

ond protected on an entirely new plan. From the great height of the 
parapets abovg the water-line, the barbette arrangement makes a 
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powerful plunging fire to be directed against’ an enemy, and renders,it 
ssible for the guns to be worked under conditions of sea which would 
Silence those of the /nflexitle, ‘The new system is gdvocated By its 
patrons also on the ground that it makes the gunner tu see the enemy 
better. and to follow his movements more satisfactortly, so as to be able 
to strike him at the first favourablé moment. But some critics of the new, 
system have remarked that with it the object can. be followed only by" 
means of side-sights, and is completely hidden by the gun in the 
supreme moment of its being Jaid. An experimental trial of the 
Collingwood’s armament and mode of working her guns took place on 
March 5, outside the Nore Light, in presence of the Naval Lords of the 
Admiralty, the principal dockyard officials, and the Ordnance Committee. 
A couple of forty-three-ton guns were fitted on the barbettes erected 
at each end of the superstructure battery, along the middle line of the 
ship, their parapets being at an elevation of nineteen feet threé inches, 
and twenty feet three inches respectively, above the water. The 
barbettes are egg-shaped, and are formed of steel-faced armour fourteen 
inches and twelve inches thick, with a steep inward slope to secure the 
glancing of the shot when struck. Communication with the magazines 
is obtained by means of an armoured tube, up which the cartridges and 
shot are brought. The guns are mounted on a turn-table, similar to 
those on railways, rotating on conical rollers. The diameter of the 
table is twenty-four feet, so that the guns cannot be brought within the 
Protection of the barbette ; when the breech is depressed for loading, 
the muzzles are dangerously elevated, and when they are run out for 
firing, they are protruded beyond the side. The top of the barbette 
is protected as far as possible by three-inch plating flush with the 
“Parapet ; outside is a circular gallery which serves the double purpose 
of forming a pathway round the barhette, and a breakwater against the 
shipping of seas. The experimental firing of the guns, twenty-four 
rounds in all, single’and @ouble firing, was so far satisfactory as it proved 
that the harbettes and adjacent parts of the ship could bear the strain 
very well,’? 
‘These barbette-shtps, beside the heavy guns mentioned in the 
Abstract, carry Nordenfeldt and Gardner gans ; also Whitehead: tor- 
edoes. : 
u The ships of the Second Class are also intended for ocean warfare. 
The Agamemnon and the Ajax are exactly modelled on the lines of 
the /flexib/e, though they are inferior in power. The Belleis’e and 
the Orion were built in the Thames for the Turkish Government, but 
were purchased by Great Britain in 1875. In the Glaston, the Rupert, 
the Hotspur, the Conzueror, and the Hero, the designer's principal 
object has been to adapt them for ramming purposes. The ram, in 
each, has its sharp point submerged about eight feet, and it projects 
twelve feet in advance of the upright portion of the stem. The 
Polyphemus, on the other hand, is of entirely novel construction. It 
forms a kind of gigantic steel tube or cylinder, deep sunken in the 
water, its convex deck rising only four and a half feet above the water- 
line. She has neither masts nor heavy guns, and her offensive strength” 
lies in her massive ram bowg-twelve feet long, and, under it, the large 
"torpedo port,’ which will enable her crew to eject Whitehead torpedoé>r- 
* * Ulustrated London News, April 18, 1885. ~ 
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‘ 
right alicad of their ship. .There are also two torpedo ports above the 
middle of each side.1 Bee 

In the TAi$d Class we find several fine rigged ships for cruising # 
among which are the Superb, purchased from the Turks, and the 
Neptune, from the Brazilians. ‘The latter and the Monarch are the only 
«rigged turret-ships of the Ironclad Navy. The /mpérieuse and Warspite 
(launched in January 1884, but not yet completed) are swift armoured 
barbette ships. Both the fercu/es and the Sultan are turret-ships, 
with nine-inch armour at the water-line, and six-inch and eight-inch 
to defend the turrets, 

The ships in the Lourth Class are fit only for coast or harbour 
defence. The Cyclops, Gorgon, Hecate, Hydra are turret-ships. Each 
has two turrets, with two eightecn-ton guns in each turret; and the 
hull, two hundred and twenty-five feet long and forty-five feet broad, 
is covered by a ‘belt? of armour, seven fect whe, in two strakes, 
“Above the hull is raised a breast-work, one hundred and seventeen feet 
by thirty-four feet, plated with six and a-half feet of armour, varying 
in thickness from eight to nine inches. 

The Fifth Class includes ironclad rigged ships for cruising, which 
belong to antiquated types. 


XIT.—UNARMOURED SIIIPS, 

The *Scoud’ class of vessels—* torpedo cruisers’ as they are ealled ayes 
will occupy an important place in the fleet of the future.” The ‘ Scous’ 
is building on the Clyde; the fearless, 2 sister vessel, at Barrow-in- 
Furness ; another at Devonport ; and six more are offered for con- 
tract (April 1885). The Scout is of nearly fifteen hundred tons dis- 
placement; has engines with an indicated horse - power of 32 
and will attain, it is expected, a speed of 16.§ knots, She will be 
armed with four five-inch guns, six Nordenfeldts, and ten torpedo- 
tubes, : 

‘Though we have a ve y respectable number of so-called cruisers, 
we have not many of great speed. Most of them,’ Says a recent writer 








1 Captain Gallwey, in his lecture at the United Service Institution, described 
this ship as ‘one of the most formidable engines of naval warfare yet built, and a 
{ype of ship which, unless some better protection than we have ae present can be 
found for the bottom of an Jronclad, may necessitate the abandonment of monster 
ironclads in modern fleets. . . .' With what Weapon is the ironclad going to 
vanquish the numerous torpedo rams that are being bath every country, and of 
which class the Pobyphentus is the most formidable? All experience shows that the 
heavy guns of an ironclad cannot be depended on to hit, much less to stop, a.vessel 
moving at high spved and showing only four feet of surface above water. She is 
proof against machine-guns, and being smaller, handier, and facto, than most iron. 
clads, should have the best chance with her ram, more especially as it is provided 
with a weapon that can be discharged with the greatest certainty to a distance of 
three hundred yards. If a submarine ship armed with locomotive torpedoes is ever 
built, then we shall have the most formidable antagonist for large ironclads which it 
is possible to imagine ; aiid the nearer the special torpedo ship can resemble the sub- 

~w marine boat the more formidable does she become.’ “ The Admiraky are building a 
companion sip to the Polyphenins, exactly resembling her in all essential respects, 
‘gy paving a'sligitly higher speed, and being six hanced tons larger. : 
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in the Hainburgh Review, ‘including the whole of the C class, good 
ships in many respects, have a nominal speed of only thirteen knot’, 
which, in time of emergency, would be probably found to be niuch 
less; while the so-called gun-boats, or gun-vessels—vissels of about 
five hundred tons displacement—can, under favourable circumstances, 
steam six knots, and with a moderate breeze on the bow can do nothing 
but drift to leeward. The duties of peace-time they manage to perform, 
though not brilliantly ; but for any conceivabie operationof modern 
war they are utterly and absolutely useless. Of really fast ships, the 
Zrisand-the Afercury are the only two which claim a speed of more 
than eighteen knots; the Zeander and her three sisters, now nearly 
ready, are estimated at seventeen knots; so also is the still more 
powerful Mersey, the first of the “river-class,” which is to be com- 
pleted this year, and so are the despatch boats, A/acrity and Surprise. 
The Znconstant and Shah, now getting old, have a nominal speed of 
sixteen knots, and the Scorn, to he completed this year, is estimated to 
have the same. Thus, taking the most favourable account of our fast 
cruisers, by including all that are ordered to be ready, we have twelve 
of sixteen knots and upwards, and four more of above fiftcen knots.’ 
In case of war, however, 2 large addition can at once be mae to this 
division of the fleet by the hire or purchase of the larger ocean-steamers, | 
in which our commercial navy is so rich. Most of them are now con- 
structed with a view to carrying a military armament, and their great 
speed renders them invaluable as cruisers. 





XIIL—THE BOARD OF ADMIRALTY, 

The first- English Admiral of the Seas of whom we have any record 
was William de Leybourne, 1286. The office gradually acquired those - 
administrative and judicial powers which are now divided between 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty and the High Court of 
Admiralty, and the holder of it became known by the title of Lord 
High Admiral. In 1707 its administrative functions were vested in a 
Board, designated ‘the Board of Admiralty,’ the members of which are 
styled ‘Lords Commissioners for executing the office of Lord High 
Admiral.’ But from April 1827 to September 1828, the office was 
revived in the person of the Duke of Clarence, afterwards William IV. 

The Board consists of seven members, namely :— F 

The First Lord, who is always a member of the Cabinet, and 
exercises supreme authority. 

The Senior Naval Lord, who directs the movements and super- 
intends the discipline of the fleet. : 

The Second Naval Lord, who superintends the manning and 
officering of the fleet and the reserves. 

The Third Naval Lord (Controller of the Navy), who deals with 
the materte/ and armament of the flect. 

The Junior Naval Lord, to whom is entrusted the charge of the _. 
victualling and transport departments, —— 
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The Parliamentary Civil Lord, who superintends the civil 
establishments 3 and 

* The Civjl Lord, who assists the Third Naval Lord, : 

The naval executive also includes a Financial Secretary (always a 
member of the House of Commons), who, like the seven Lords, 
changes with the Government in Power ; and a Zermanent organisation, 
“viz., Secretary, Accountant-General, Director-General of the Medical 

epartment, Director of Engineering and Architectural Works, Director 
of Transports, Director of Naval Construction, Hydrographer, Director 
of Victualling and Stores, and Superintendent of Nayal Reserves, 

In explanation of allusions in the foregoing pages it may be stated 
that formerly the admirals were distinguished in three classes, accord- 

» ing to the colours of their flags—Admirals of the Red, of the White, and 
of.the Blue. In each division were the three grades of Admiral, Vice- 
Admiral, and Rear-Admiral—the admiral carrying his colour at the 
main, the vice-admiral at the fore, and the rear-admiral at the mizzen- 
top-gallant-mast head. In a fleet drawn up in line of battle, the Red 
division occupied the centre, the White the van, and the Blue the Tear. 
There were seventeen flag-officers in commission at the beginnin of 
this year, but the distinction of « Red, White, and Blue’ has bach lone 
away with, 

The principal naval stations are the Channel, the Mediterranean, 
the North American and West Indian, the Pacific, China, the East 
Indian, the Australian, the Cape, and West African. The home 
pee are the Nore, Portsmouth, Devonport, and Queenstown in 
Ireland, 


THE END, 
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